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TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  KATHERINE. 

From,  Shakspeare'i  Henry  Fill. 

Act  II.  Scene  IV.  A  Hall  in  Blackfriar?. 
— King  Ilenry^  Queen  Katherine^  the  two  cardi¬ 
nals  Wolsey  and  Campeius^  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  the  Bishops  of  Ely^  Rochester^  and 
St.  Asaphj  LordSj  Priests^  Officers  of  the  Court., 
^c. 

*  *  *  Cam.  His  Grace 

Hath  spoken  well  and  justly;  thercforcy  madam, 
It’s  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed  ; 

And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produced,  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  Cardinal, — 

To  you  I  speak. 

ll'ol.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep  ;  but,  thinking  that 
VVe  are  a  queen  (or  long  have  dreain’d  so,)  certain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I’ll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Wol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will  when  you  are  humble;  nay, 
before. 

Or  God  will  punish  me.  I  do  believe. 

Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy;  and  make  my  challenge, 
Y'ou  shall  not  be  my  judge  ;  for  it  is  you 
Hath  blown  this  coal  between  my  lord  and  me, — 


Which  God’s  dew  quench  ! — Therefore,  I  say 
again, 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul. 

Refuse  you  for  my  judge  ;  whom,  yet  once  more 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  *  *  *  *  1  do  beseech 

You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.  You  are  meek  and 
humble-mouth’d  ; 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming. 
With  meekness  and  humility  :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm’d  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness’  favors. 
Gone  slightly  o’er  low  steps ;  and  now  are 
mounted 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  words 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will  as ’t  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.  I  must  tell  you. 
You  tender  more  your  person’s  honor,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual :  that  again 
1  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge  :  and  here. 

Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 

To  bring  my  whole  cause  ’fore  his  holiness. 

And  to  be  judged  by  him. 

Cam.  The  Queen  is  obstinate. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try’d  by  it,  ’tis  not  well. — 

She’s  going  away  ! 

King  H.  Call  her  again. 


POPULAR  POETRY  OF  THE  BRETONS. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Barzas-Breiz.  Chants  Populaires  de  la 
Bretagne^  recueillis  ct  publieSy  avec  une 
Traduction  FrangaisCy  des  Eclaircisse- 
mentSy  des  Notes y  et  les  Melodies  origi- 
nales.  (Popular  Songs  of  Brittany,  &.c.) 
Par  M.  de  la  Villeniarqufe.  2  tom.  Paris. 
1839. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  habits  and  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  Bretons,*  we  prepared 

*  The  Sept.  No.  1843,  of  Ec.  M. 

AueviT,  1844.  28 


our  readers  for  the  subject  upon  which 
we  now  propose  to  enter.  In  that  article 
we  depicted  the  social  and  moral  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Bretons  ;  their  ‘  way  of  life,* 
primitive,  antique,  and  uniform,  presenting 
in  the  midst  of  the  refinements  and  transi¬ 
tions  of  modern  civilization,  a  sort  of  petri¬ 
fied  specimen  of  the  middle  ages ;  their  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm,  their  aboriginal  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  their  superstition.  An  inquiry 
into  the  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Bretons  will 
form  a  proper  pendant  to  that  picture. 
The  poetry  that  exists  familiarly  amongst  a 
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people,  giving  a  voice  to  their  domestic  af¬ 
fections  and  national  usages,  is  generally 
the  safest,  as  it  is  always  the  most  confi¬ 
dential,  exponent  of  their  history  and  char¬ 
acter. 

It  would  carry  us  out  of  the  line  which, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  prescrib¬ 
ed  to  ourselves  in  this  paper,  were  we  to 
venture  at  large  into  the  general  subject  of 
Breton  poetry.  It  will  be  as  much  as  we 
can  now  accomplish  to  lay  before  the  read¬ 
er  a  complete  view  of  the  ballad  poetry  of 
Brittany  ;  which,  however,  like  ballad  po¬ 
etry  in  general,  amongst  races  who  continue 
to  preserve  their  early  simplicity,  embraces 
in  its  various  forms  nearly  every  aspect  of 
their  poetical  genius.  By  this  strict  limit¬ 
ation  of  our  design,  we  escape  the  half-his¬ 
torical  problems  which  lie  on  the  borders 
of  the  old  Breton  romances,  and  reserve 
for  future  and  separate  consideration  the 
longer,  but  intrinsically  less  interesting 
poems  of  a  still  earlier  age,  and  which,  in 
fact  exercise  very  little  present  influence 
over  the  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people. 
It  is  more  true  of  the  Bretons,  perhaps,  than 
of  any  other  distinct  race  in  Europe,  that 
their  ballad  poetry — comprising  the  songs 
of  every  class,  serious  and  humorous,  reli¬ 
gious,  festive,  and  mournful — presents  a  per¬ 
fect  epitome  of  their  whole  literature.  In¬ 
deed  the  Bretons  possess  no  other  living 
literature.  All  the  rest  is  ancient  and  tra¬ 
ditional,  while  this  alone  goes  on  receiving 
occasional  accessions,  but  without  under¬ 
going  the  slightest  modification  in  style  or 
spirit. 

Before  we  touch  upon  the  collection  of 
ballads,  to  which  in  the  volumes  of  M. 
Villemarque,  we  shall  presently  refer  in 
detail,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few' 
words  about  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bre¬ 
tons  generally,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  examples  we  shall  adopt  from  his  pages. 

When  Brittany  was  united  to  France, 
she  lost  much  of  her  peculiar  physiognomy 
by  the  change.  With  her  independence 
went  something  of  her  individuality  as  a 
separate  people ;  and,  although,  to  this 
hour,  Brittany  is  so  essentially  diflerent 
from  the  rest  of  France,  that  the  moment 
the  traveller  crosses  the  bridge  of  Pontor- 
son,  which  separates  Brittany  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  he  becomes  as  conscious  of  a  new 
race  as  if  he  had  passed  into  a  new  atmos¬ 
phere,  yet  the  Bretons  themselves  are  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  influence  of  altered  institutions, 
increased  intercourse  outwards,  and  the 
rush  of  a  strange  moving  population,  with 
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unfamiliar  costumes  and  ever-shifting  fash¬ 
ions,  through  the  very  core  of  their  terri¬ 
tory.  This  influence  has  not  been  without 
its  visible  effect  upon  the  people  in  thejmme- 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  great  higlnvays  ; 
while  in  the  remote  interior  very  little  ex¬ 
ternal  modification  of  the  primitive  man¬ 
ners  can  be  detected,  notwithstanding  that 
some  movement  of  decay  or  progress  must 
have  set  in  every  where  over  the  country. 

But  whatever  changes  may  take  place, 
or  may  possibly  be  fermenting  in  a  nation, 
its  poetry  is  alw  ays  the  last  to  forsake  the 
soil.  It  even  lingers  long  after  the  sources 
of  its  inspiration  have  perished,  long  after 
its  allusions  have  ceased  to  be  understood, 
or  its  peculiar  forms  preserved  ;  and  when 
it  is  no  longer  a  living  principle,  it  contin- 
tinues  to  haunt  the  old  place  in  the  shape 
of  a  tradition.  Thus  it  was,  and  is,  with 
the  poetry  of  Brittany.  The  higher  classes 
had  abandoned  their  nationality,  sold  it, 
bartered  it  for  places  or  for  honors,  for 
they  are  ahvays  the  first  to  be  reached  or 
corrupted  by  foreign  influences : — the  poor 
cherished  their  nationality  still.  W’^ith 
their  old  national  rights  and  usages  the  rich 
gave  up  also  their  old  poetry.  What  busi¬ 
ness  had  they  with  a  Muse  who  could  only 
remind  them  of  the  associations  they  had 
relinquished,  of  the  reverend  customs  and 
traditional  faith  they  had  renounced  ? 
Turned  out  of  doors  at  the  chateaux,  like 
an  acquaintance  of  former  days  who  had  all 
of  a  sudden  gone  out  of  fashion,  or  out  at 
elbows,  and  of  whom  people  of  rank  and 
station  had  grown  ashamed,  this  discarded 
Muse  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  cabins, 
and  was  received  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
There  she  has  lingered  ever  since,  lovingly 
protected  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  the 
companion  of  their  solitary  thoughts,  and 
the  intimate  participator  in  their  woes  and 
pleasures. 

Surviving  thus,  how’ever,  in  the  domestic 
affections  of  the  people,  it  still  became 
necessary  to  change  something  of  her 
habits  or  style.  She  was  still  the  same 
Muse  as  ever,  faithful  to  her  nationality, 
but  she  was  now  placed  in  a  new  state  of 
society,  and  surrounded  by  new  forms  and 
new  classes  of  men.  She  had  no  longer  to 
speak  to  chevaliers  about  the  historical 
glories  of  their  houses,  the  prowess  of  their 
ancestors,  their  loves,  their  feats  of  arms, — 
or  to  fine  ladies  about  their  vows  or  their 
beauty — but  to  the  common  people,  in  a 
common  language  they  could  universally 
understand.  Instead  of  being  the  muse  of 
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princesses  and  knights  in  arms,  this  poor 
fallen  Muse  of  Brittany  was  compelled 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  simply  the  Muse 
of  men  and  women ;  she  was  obliged  to 
lay  aside  her  fine  spangled  court  suit,  and 
to  go  work  in  a  blouse  with  real  nature. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  she  gain¬ 
ed  by  her  fall,  by  the  loss  of  all  that  fic¬ 
titious  splendor  in  which  she  was  wont 
to  bask,  how  much  more  natural  and 
truthful  she  became,  how  much  healthier 
and  sounder,  how  much  more  vigorous  and 
elastic.  Hence  all  the  Breton  poems  that 
have  descended  from  that  period,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  freedom  from  artifice, 
their  naked  truth,  and  bold  simplicity. 
Here  and  there  a  few  traces  of  the  old  lais 
may  be  detected — ^just  as  a  broken  light 
may  seem  to  linger  on  the  summits  of  hills 
long  after  the  sun  is  actually  set — but  their 
traces  are  nothing  more  than  reminiscences 
of  the  antique  spirit  breathed  unconsciously 
into  the  comparatively  modern  verse. 

The  ballads  which  grew  up  under  those 
circumstances,  and  which,  consequently, 
do  not  date  farther  back  than  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  centurv,  still  survive  amongst 
the  people  in  all  their  early  purity,  and  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  would-be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  form  any  thing  like  an 
estimate  of  their  extent.  They  exhibit 
great  propriety  of  diction,  perfect  regularity 
in  the  stanza,  and  a  metrical  elegance  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from 
such  sources.  Those  which  are  written  in 
the  Celtic  language  (and  which,  of  course, 
refer  to  a  very  ancient  period)  are  almost 
invariably  found  in  association  with  some 
well-known  national  air ;  the  music  in 
such  cases  forming  so  completely  an  inte¬ 
gral  part,  or  original  element,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  composition,  that  it  is  never  to  be 
traced  in  a  separate  state  of  existence  from 
the  words,  nor  could  the  words  be  recov¬ 
ered  by  the  singer  except  by  the  help  of 
the  music.  These  pieces  are  always  sung 
throughout,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end,  which  frequently  involves  a  very  labo¬ 
rious  operation,  as  they  are  sometimes  of  a 
most  extravagant  length.  Souvestre  confi- 
dently  asserts  that,  in  some  cases,  a  man 
could  not  finish  one  of  these  songs  in  a  day. 
The  only  circumstance  which  can  possibly 
entitle  such  productions  as  these  to  thename 
and  functions  of  song  is  the  shape,musical ! 
and  metrical,  in  which  they  are  written. 

Of  the  more  modern  ballads,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  are  composed  without  much  system, 
and  sung,  as  birds  sing,  out  of  a  kind  of 


impulse,  with  a  remarkably  melodious  in¬ 
stinct,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  entire  in¬ 
dependence  of  all  rules.  The  singer  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  composer ;  generally  a 
young  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  under 
the  influence  of  a  love-melancholy, — a  vil¬ 
lage  schoolmaster,  taking  advantage  of  his 
superior  attainments  to  astonish  the  natives 
— some  forlorn,  dreamy  country  youth,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  wild  and  desolate  scenery 
amidst  which  he  is  bred  up — or,  as  very 
frequently  happens,  a  poor  sailor,  who  su¬ 
peradds  to  his  land-crosses  the  hazy  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  in  these  songs,  that  the  last  stanza 
usually  announces  the  name  and  profession 
of  the  singer  or  composer,  with  such  fam¬ 
ily  particulars  as  he  may  consider  desirable 
for  general  circulation.  The  simplicity  of 
all  this  is  abundantly  apparent. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  these  quaint 
old  ballads,  is  to  listen  to  one  of  them  on  a 
still  summer  evening,  as  they  are  sung 
with  responses  . from  rock  to  rock,  in  the 
presence  of  old  Druidical  ruins,  and  feudal 
monuments  massed  into  deep  shadow,  and 
recalling  to  mind,  by  their  dark  and  broken 
outlines,  their  cumbrous  forms  and  dis¬ 
mal  grandeur,  the  modes  of  the  antique  life 
to  which  they  refer.  It  is  like  a  dream,  con¬ 
jured  up  in  the  imagination  out  of  Ossian. 

Metre  and  rhyme  form  the  basis  of  Bre¬ 
ton  prosody.  The  songs  are  written  gen¬ 
erally  in  distiches  or  quatrains  of  equal 
measure  :  indeed,  the  uniformity  of  the 
measure  is  very  striking.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  form  is  that  of  ^couplets,  consisting  of 
seven-syllabled  lines;  but  sometimes  the 
lines  consist  of  six,  and  sometimes  of  eight 
or  nine  syllables;  occasionally  extending 
even  to  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fifteen.  The 
cesura  is  observed  with  as  much  distinct¬ 
ness  in  these  Breton  lyrics  as  in  legitimate 
French  verse,  with  which  they  are  in  some 
instances  identical  in  this  particular.  In 
lines  of  twelve  syllables,  the  cesura  falls  on 
the  sixth — in  those  of  fifteen,  on  the  eighth. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  worth  noticing 
in  these  poems — t  hat  every  stanza,  line,  and 
even  hemistich,  is  perfect  in  itself,  so  far  as 
the  sense  is  concerned,  very  rarely  trespass¬ 
ing,  for  the  completion  of  its  meaning,  upon 
the  stanza,  line,  or  hemistich,  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  object  of  this  scrupulous  exac¬ 
titude  in  the  structure  of  this  species  of  po¬ 
etry,  seems  to  be  the  attainment  of  such  an 
accurate  balance  of  sound  and  sense,  as 
may  be  most  easily  seized  upon  by  the  ear 
and  committed  to  memory.  Every  incident 
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that  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  Breton 
songs,  favors  the  final  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
posers  ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  an  espe¬ 
cial  view  to  this  end,  that  the  rhymes  are 
invariably  consecutive,  there  not  being,  we 
believe,  a  single  instance — at  least  M. 
Villemarque,  who  is  an  unexceptionable  au¬ 
thority,  never  met  with  one — in  which  the 
rhymes  are  alternate,  or,  to  use  the  French 
expression,  in  which  they  cross  each  other. 

Amongst  some  of  the  ancient  ballads 
there  are  other  peculiarities,  which  seem  to 
have  been  engrafted  upon  them,  such  as 
alliterations  in  the  body  of  the  verse,  and 
the  employment  of  tercets,  instead  of  coup¬ 
lets  and  quatrains,  artificial  forms  which 
are  certainly  irreconcilable  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  character  of  popular  poetry.  These 
strange  introductions  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  and  would  be  scarcely  vvorth  noting, 
if  they  did  not  indicate  something  like  a 
correspondence  with  other  literatures, 
which  might,  possibly,  afford  the  historical 
student  some  help  in  his  arduous  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  chronology  of  these  composi¬ 
tions. 

But  investigations  of  this  kind  are  not 
now  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  One  writer  asserts  that 
the  Bretons  have  had  a  regular  literature, 
containing  three  distinct  species  of  popular 
poetry,  the  historical,  the  amatory,  and  the 
religious,  since  the  sixth  century  : — this  is 
M.  Villemarque.  Another  says  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  religious 
pieces,  which  he  throws  back  as  far  as  the 
third  century,  the  great  bulk  of  the  poetry 
is  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  hundred 
years  old  : — this  is  M.  Souvestre.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  Bretons ;  both  have 
mixed  largely  with  the  people,  are  familiar 
with  their  habits,  dialects,  and  literature  : 
and  both  are  credible  witnesses.  “  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?” 

The  method  of  investigation  is  by  no 
means  determined  in  questions  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  Every  historical  antiquary  thinks  he 
has  laid  down  an  infallible  mode  of  testing 
tlie  age  of  literary  productions  ;  yet  when 
we  come  to  compare  the  results  of  these 
infallible  standards,  we  find  them  totally 
irreconcilable  with  each  other.  Now,  as 
it  is  quite  clear  that  only  one  can  be  right, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  all  the  rest  must 
be  wrong.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know, 
not  which  are  those  that  are  wrong,  but 
which  is  the  one  that  is  right.  M.  Ville- 
marque's  mode  of  proceeding  is  excellent, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  objection  to  it  is, 
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that  it  is  applicable  only  in  special  cases. 
Like  certain  poison  tests,  it  w  ill  detect  the 
presence  of  the  element  it  seeks,  if  the  ele¬ 
ment  be  there  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  the  test  is 
useless.  lie  founds  his  method  of  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  age  of  popular  poems  upon 
his  own  definition  of  the  character  and  at¬ 
tributes  of  popular  poetry.  The  principle 
of  this  poetry,  he  thinks,  is  the  soul,  unso¬ 
phisticated  in  its  good  faith  and  native  can¬ 
dor:  destitute  of  the  resources  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  stimulated  by  an  instinctive  w'ant 
to  confide  to  some  traditional  monument 
the  records  of  contemporaneous  events,  of 
religious  dogmas,  or  the  adventures  of  he¬ 
roes.  If  this  definition  be  correct  (and  we 
have  no  desire  to  say  any  thing  against  it, 
except  that  it  is  very  French),  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  popular  poetry  in  general  must  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  facts,  or  the  sen¬ 
timent,  or  the  tradition  of  religious  belief 
of  which  it  is  the  organ  ;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  date  of  such  compositions  may 
be  determined  by  the  age  to  which  their 
allusions  apply.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
this.  The  same  rule  may  be  addressed 
with  equal  propriety  to  every  work  of  art, 
in  which  any  such  allusions  can  be  traced. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  where  there  are  no 
such  allusions?  M.  Villemarque’s  method 
is  evidently  unavailable  in  such  cases.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Breton  po¬ 
etry  contains  numerous  local  and  historical 
references,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  indus¬ 
trious  antiquary  is  enabled  to  speculate 
wuth  some  confidence  on  the  age  of  the 
composition.  In  some  instances  the  date 
is  actually  fixed  by  the  poet  himself  in  that 
declaratory  stanza,  in  which  he  confides 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  parentage,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  calling,  to  his  intimate  friend,  the 
reader.  Satisfied,  then,  that  M.  Villemar¬ 
que  has  applied  to  the  Breton  poetry  a  test 
peculiarly  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of 
it,  and  convinced,  moreover,  that  he  is  ably 
qualified  in  all  other  respects  for  his  task, 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  his  estimate  of 
the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  ballads  in 
preference  to  that  of  M.  Souvestre. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  age  of  each  song  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  own  internal  evidences;  and 
that  all  we  can  here  be  considered  to  con¬ 
cede  or  admit  is,  that  M.  Villemarque 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  existence  of 
this  class  of  poetry,  in  its  different  forms, 
thirteen  centuries  ago.  We  have  never, 
ourselves,  had  any  doubt  whatever  upon 
that  point — independently  of  the  proofs 
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of  it  we  find  scattered  through  the  works 
of  native  writers;  but  how  much  of  this 
ancient  literature  has  been  preserved  in  its 
original  purity,  how  far  it  has  been  interpo¬ 
lated  and  tricked  out  in  its  progress  down 
the  stream  of  time,  and  to  what  extent  the 
existing  traditional  ballads,  in  which  no  di- 
rect  vouchers  of  antiquity  can  be  traced, 
may  be  taken  upon  trust,  or  by  analogy, 
are  questions  with  which  we  must  not,  at 
present,  venture  to  meddle. 

To  a  people  like  the  Bretons,  lyrical  po¬ 
etry  must  at  all  times  have  been  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessary  of  life.  How  could  such  a 
people — ignorant  of  art,  utterly  unrefined, 
living  in  a  state  of  the  rudest  simplicity, 
and  cowering  down  under  the  shadows  of 
the  darkest  superstitions — how  could  such 
a  people,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  means 
of  giving  a  current  language  to  their  sym¬ 
pathies  and  wants,  exist  without  a  locomo¬ 
tive  poetry  ?  To  such  a  people,  the  song 
is  as  essential  as  the  crop  of  buckwheat; 
it  sustains  their  spiritual  vitality  just  as 
their  animal  vitality  is  nourished  by  their 
black  bread — and  they  could  almost  as  easi¬ 
ly  dispense  with  one  as  the  other.  The 
Breton  of  to-day  is,  in  this  matter  of  song- 
necessity,  much  the  same  man  he  was  at 
the  earliest  date  of  his  musical  budget. 
There  are  somewhere  about  1,200,000  of 
this  singing,  buckwheat  cultivating  race, 
thinly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  once  known  as  Brittany  (earlier  still 
as  Armorica),  but  better  known  to  the  mere 
traveller,  tn  route,  by  the  departmental 
names  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  Finistere,  He 
et  Vilaine,  Loire  Inferieure,  and  Morbihan. 
Of  this  1,200,000  people,  it  is  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  that,  with  a  very  insignificant  exception, 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  knows  how  to  read 
or  write.  Throughout  all  Christendom,  at 
this  hour,  there  is  not  another  race,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  so  entirely  dependent  upon  traditional 
lore  for  such  intellectual  pleasure  as  they  are 
able  to  obtain.  To  them  the  popular  ballad 
is  every  thing — it  represents  the  consolations 
of  religion,  the  delights  of  the  fete,  the 
communication  of  the  affections  :  it  carries 
love  messages  from  commune  to  commune  ; 
it  warns,  exhorts,  and  rewards  ;  it  even  su¬ 
persedes  the  laws  themselves,  than  which, 
amongst  this  primitive  people,  it  is  ten 
thousand  times  stronger. 

Here,  then,  are  1,200,000  living  and 
thinking  beings,  speaking  no  language  but 
the  old,  uncouth  Breton  tongue,  wholly 
uneducated,  having  no  other  cultivation 
than  the  oral  instruction  they  receive  from 


their  clergy,  and  no  other  wealth  than  their 
legends  and  their  lyrics ;  and  who  are  un¬ 
avoidably  thrown  upon  the  singers  for  all 
the  leisurely  mental  pleasure  within  their 
reach.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
this  class  of  persons — the  wandering  sing¬ 
ers — should  occupy  at  this  day  in  Brittany 
a  position  really  as  important,  although,  in 
this  altered  age  of  the  world,  not  so  formal 
and  imposing,  as  that  which,  in  the  elder 
times,  was  held  by  the  bards.  These  sing¬ 
ers,  or  poets,  for  they  are  generally  both, 
discharge  for  the  Breton  population  the 
complicated  offices  of  historian,  novelist, 
story-teller,  poet,  and  singer.  This  very 
circumstance  stamps  upon  their  produc¬ 
tions  the  fresh  and  immediate  impress  of 
popular  feeling.  He  who  lives  to  please, 
must  please  to  live.  The  travelling  rhymer 
selects  for  his  theme  such  subjects  of  recent 
or  fugitive  interest  as  happen  to  be  familiar 
to  every  body.  The  multitude,  in  fact,  in¬ 
dicate  to  him  the  subject  he  is  to  illumi¬ 
nate  with  his  happy  genius :  it  is  to  their 
tastes,  their  instincts,  their  passions,  he 
must  address  himself — he  expresses  their 
ideas,  translates  their  opinions,  identifies 
himself  completely  with  them  throughout. 
This  condition  of  adaptation  to  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances  is  imperative,  and  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  He  must  please  the  people  at 
any  price — it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
with  him.  If  he  select  a  topic  remote  from 
the  manners,  or  epoch,  or  tastes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  may  as  well  sing  to  the  mountain 
torrents.  He  will  not  have  a  single  listen- 
er,  instead  of  undergoing  a  greater  squeeze 
than  one  may  find  any  night  in  the  season  in 
the  crush-room  of  the  Opera.  He  must 
either  write  for  the  people,  or  not  write  at 
all.  His  audiences  are  not  only  critical  in 
their  tastes,  but  inexorable  in  their  deci¬ 
sions.  Hence  all  really  popular  songs  are 
destined  to  a  long  existence,  because  they 
are  born  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
favorable  to  traditional  preservation,  hav¬ 
ing  their  roots  literally  laid  in  the  popular 
mind  and  affections.  They  are  very  appro¬ 
priately  compared  by  M.  Villemarque  to 
those  delicate  plants,  which  are  crowned 
with  flowers  only  when  they  have  been 
sown  in  ground  previously  prepared  for  them. 

We  adverted,  in  a  former  article  already 
mentioned,  to  the  rather  curious  custom  in 
Brittany,  by  which  this  art  of  popular  snr:  r 
is  universally  identified  with  particular 
classes  of  the  population — almost  with  par¬ 
ticular  crafts,  only  that  the  pleasant  rogues 
who  profit  by  this  identification,  seem  to 
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profess  certuiii  crafts  without  practising  singularly  expressive  and  deeply  interesting 
them.  Thus  the  tailors  and  millers,  par  trait  in  the  national  manners. 
excellence^  the  collectors  of  old  rags,  and  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
the  beggars  are  generally  recognized  as  vagrant  rhymers  engross  the  whole  field  to 
the  authors  of  the  current  ballads,  although  themselves,  and  that  there  are  no  real  arn- 
in  many  instances  it  is  not  unlikely  that  bulant  poets  to  be  found  in  this  weird  land 
they  are  only  the  singers  and  retailers  of  of  modern  antiquity.  On  the  contrary, 
them.  Notwithstanding,  however,  their  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  poets  who  are 
nominal  classification,  these  poetical  va-  always  on  the  tramp,  who  are  emphatically 
grants  all  lead  the  same  sort  of  wandering  called  the  harz^  and  upon  whom,  in  short, 
life,  making  the  tour  of  the  whole  country,  the  mantle  of  the  bardic  order  has  distinct- 
visiting  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  calling  ly  fallen.  As  far  as  the  changed  habits  of 
at  manors  and  farm-houses,  resting  alike  the  country  will  permit,  these  ambulant 
with  the  poor  and  the  rich,  attending  at  all  poets  perform  precisely  the  same  offices  as 
the  fairs  and  markets  and  festivals,  collect-  their  ancient  namesakes,  going  about  in 
ing  news  and  gossip  which  they  put  into  like  manner  to  ceremonies  and  public  festi- 
doggrel,  and  sing  as  they  go  along  from  vals,  and  recording  the  loves  and  misfor- 
place  to  place;  and  this  song,  thus  com-  tunes,  heroic  deeds,  sacrifices,  and  penances 
posed,  and  thus  cast  like  seed  upon  the  of  their  contemporaries  in  suitable  bursts 
winds,  is  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  jing-  of  wild  lyrical  verse.  Like  the  bards  of 
ling  refrain  from  one  end  of  Brittany  to  old,  also,  they  sometimes  relieve  their  rather 
the  other.  The  beggars  appear  to  confine  monotonous  voices  by  striking  a  rude  in- 
their  humbler  labors  to  the  accumulation  strument  of  three  cords,  called  a  rehek, 
and  repetition  of  these  songs,  for  there  is  with  a  sort  of  fiddlestick,  or  bow.  This 
no  evidence  that  they  ever  ascend  to  the  instrument  is  said  to  be  exactly  the  same 
loftier  ambition  of  composing  rhymes  of  as  one  which  was  in  use  in  the  sixth  cen- 
their  own.  Yet,  humble  as  their  ministry  tury.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between 
of  poetical  delight  undoubtedly  is,  they  are  the  barz  and  the  bard  is  so  strong  in  every 
regarded  with  universal  honor  and  affec-  essential  point,  that  a  sketch  which  M.  Ville- 
tion.  Villemarque  tells  us  that  the  most  marque  gives  of  their  position  to-day  might, 
naive  and  tender  expressions  are  habitually  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  without  al- 
lavished  upon  them;  such  as  *  bans  pan-  tering  a  single  word,  be  inserted  bodily  into 
rrcs,’  ^  chers pauvreSy  *  pauvretSy  *  pauvres  the  history  of  the  bards  who  flourished  in 
cAem,’ or  simply  ‘  cAem and  sometimes  Wales  or  in  Ireland  some  twelve  or  thir- 
a  more  elaborate  phrase,  which  we  may  teen  centuries  past.  “  In  fine,’^  he  says, 
venture  to  put  into  English,  ‘  friends  or  “  like  the  ancient  bards  domesticated 
brothers  of  the  good  God.’  They  are  al-  amongst  the  Welsh,  they  are  the  orna- 
ways  sure  of  an  asylum  wherever  they  go  ment  of  all  the  popular  fetes;  they  sit  and 
— at  the  largest  mansion  on  the  hill  side,  sing  at  the  table  of  the  farmers;  they  figure 
or  the  pettiest  cabin  buried  in  the  w'intry  in  the  marriages  of  the  people ;  they  give 
depths  of  the  pine  wood.  When  their  away  the  future  bride  in  virtue  of  their  art, 
w^ell-known  voice  of  prayer  and  entreaty  according  to  immemorial  usage,  and  that 
is  heard  at  the  door,  or  their  approach  is  even  before  the  religious  ceremony  has 
announced  [by  the  bark  of  their  dog — for  taken  place ;  the  priest  seems  to  be  only 
they  are  frequently  blind,  and  come  guid-  the  consecrator  of  the  nuptial  benediction 
ed  in  this  way  —  the  inmates  run  out,  which  the  bard  has  already  bestowed, 
and  bring  the  venerable  man  into  the  They  have  their  share,  also,  in  the  mar- 
house,  relieve  him  of  his  stick  and  wallet,  riage  gifts.  They  enjoy  unlimited  liberty 
and,  placing  him  snugly  in  the  chimney  of  speech,  and  great  moral  authority ;  they 
nook,  set  before  him  the  best  repast  they  are  beloved,  sought  after,  and  honored,  al- 
can  afibrd.  When  he  has  appeased  his  most  as  much  as  were  their  predecessors, 
hunger  and  had  a  little  rest,  he  repays  all  whom,  in  a  less  elevated  sphere,  they  so 
their  kind  offices  by  long  gossiping  stories  nearly  resemble,”  And  this,  too,  in  the 
and  snatches  of  the  last  new  songs.  Look-  nineteenth  century,  amongst  a  people  em- 
ing  closely  into  the  working  of  this  system,  braced  in  the  girdle  of  the  most  artificial 
as  a  thing  of  every  day  and  every  hour  oc-  and  inconstant  nation  in  Europe,  and  occu- 
currence  in  Brittany,  and  as  occupying  a  pying  a  territory  within  a  few  hours’ sail  of 
conspicuous  space  in  the  social  life  of  the  the  shores  of  England  ! 
people,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  the  pre- 
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dominance  of  song,  as  a  great  social  agent,  penalty  ;  where  the  law  e.Yceeds  the  strict 
over  all  other  means  of  inter-communica-  measure  of  justice,  the  song  is  at  hand 
tion  amongst  the  Bretons.  Like  all  primi-  with  its  compensation.  It  not  only  ex- 
tive  people,  they  are  enthusiastically  fond  presses  public  opinion,  but  frequently  cre- 
of  music.  With  them  it  is  the  language  of  ates  it. 

the  passions,  and  the  w'hole  of  their  litera-  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  divisions  into 
ture  is,  more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Bretons  may 
this  musical  spirit.  Songs  perform  for  be  properly  distributed.  In  this  arrange- 
them  all  the  functions  of  the  journal  and  ment  we  shall  not  follow  the  order  of  M. 
the  telegraph;  and  passing  from  hill  to  hill,  Villemarque,  who  satisfies  himself  with  the 
from  valley  to  valley,  they  diffuse  intelli-  simpler,  but  less  distinctive  divisions  of  his- 
gence  with  incredible  rapidity.  Innumera-  torical,  amatory,  and  religious, 
ble  instances  might  be  related  in  illustra-  There  are  four  classes  sufficiently  dis- 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  sway  they  exercise  tinguished  from  each  other  by  style  and 
over  the  minds  of  the  population,  on  mat-  subject  to  demand  separate  enumeration, 
ters  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  established  These  are,  1,  Canticles;  2,  Guerz  ;  3, 
authorities  produce  no  effect  whatever.  A  Sones  ;  and  4,  Chansons,  as  the  miscella- 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  when  the  cholera  neous  popular  songs  may  be  called  for  dis- 
was  raging  throughout  Brittany.  Official  tinction.  We  will  give  a  brief  description 
instructions  how  to  deal  with  the  dreadful  of  each. 

malady  were  industriously  distributed  in  1.  The  Canticle  is  an  exceedingly  popu- 
the  shape  of  circulars,  and  affixed  in  all  lar  form  of  song.  It  relates  exclusively  to 
directions  on  the  doors  of  churches  and  heaven  and  hell — rewards  and  punishments 
cemeteries,  but  in  vain.  The  peasant  pass-  — sin  and  expiation — the  hope  of  pardon 
ed  on  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  the  fear  of  condemnation.  These 
paying  no  more  attention  to  the  official  Canticles  are  always  wTitten  by  the  priests, 
w’arning  than  if  it  were  a  notice  to  the  They  present  a  curious  combination  of  the 
gendarmerie  of  the  arrondissement.  In  more  ecstatic  and  spiritual  elements  of  the 
the  meanw'hile,  the  plague  ravaged  the  hymn  and  the  love-song,  and  a  strange  mix- 
country  side,  the  peasantry  taking  no  heed  ture  of  the  ballad  and  the  legend.  With- 
to  prevent  its  approaches,  or  to  subdue  it  out  wholly  losing  the  dramatic  feeling  of 
when  it  came.  At  last  a  travelling  poet  the  ballad,  they  are  more  grave  in  manner, 
bethought  him  of  putting  the  official  in-  and  more  imposing  in  structure.  The 
structions  into  the  shape  of  a  song.  In  narrative  predominates  over  the  action,  and 
one  w’eek,  the  ballad  might  be  heard  in  from  the  constant  presence  of  the  poet, 
every  farm,  hamlet,  and  town,  chanted  to  moralizing  and  reasoning  in  the  verse,  they 
one  of  the  well-known  national  airs.  The  acquire  something  of  a  clerical  and  didac- 
best  of  it  was,  that  the  foolish  prefet,  feel-  tic  character,  while  they  still  retain  for  the 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  office  insulted,  re-  populace  all  the  fascinations  of  music  and 
fused  to  circulate  the  song  by  means  of  the  saintly  story. 

communal  mayors,  because  it  w'as  not  sign-  2.  The  Guerz  might  be  correctly  de¬ 
ed  by  a  physician.  The  public  health  w'as,  scribed  as  the  historical  ballads  of  the 
therefore,  confided  to  the  mendicants,  who  Bretons,  were  it  not  that  they  also  include 
hawked  the  death-sickness  from  village  to  in  their  wide  range,  other  and  different, 
village,  while  the  prefct  continued  to  write  although  not  dissimilar,  subjects.  Some  of 
his  circulars.  In  the  same  way,  the  vice  of  them  are  the  oldest  of  all  the  poems  ex¬ 
drunkenness,  common  to  the  whole  Celtic  tant  in  the  lyrical  form  in  Brittany.  Even 
stock,  and  to  which  the  Breton,  habitually  M.  Souvestre  thinks  that  a  few’  of  them 
sober,  abandons  himself  on  his  fete  days,  may  be  traced  to  the  third  century.  Many 
has  been  sensibly  diminished  in  a  particu-  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the 
lar  canton  by  a  ballad,  wherein  the  poet  great  bulk  of  them  are  scarcely  more  than 
confesses  himself  to  have  been  once  ad-  two  hundred  years  old.  These  Armorican 
dieted  to  that  habit,  the  evil  effects  of  Guerz  are  of  various  kinds,  and  relate  le- 
which  he  energetically  points  out,  exhort-  gends  of  saints  and  old  chronicles ;  stories 
ing  the  people  to  follow  his  example,  and  of  apparitions  and  miracles ;  the  fabliaux 
abjure  the  destructive  indulgence.  The  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  quaintly  call- 
Breton  song  is,  in  short,  the  condensed  ex-  ed  the  guerz  plaisant ;  and  historical 
pression  of  public  opinion.  Where  the  law  events.  They  offer  no  material  contrast  to 
fails  in  its  office,  the  song  supplies  the  the  old  ballads  of  most  other  countries,  ex- 
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cept  in  that  remarkable  regularity  of  form, 
which  imparts,  indeed,  to  all  these  produc¬ 
tions  so  peculiar  a  character. 

3.  The  sones  are  unquestionably  the 
most  interesting  and  extraordinary  of  all 
the  popular  shapes  into  which  the  minstrel¬ 
sy  of  the  Bretons  throws  itself.  They  are 
lyrical  dirges  generally  composed  by  the 
young  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  in 
which  the  writers  confess  their  human 
weaknesses,  the  disappointments  of  the 
heart  they  have  met,  and  the  final  dismissal 
from  their  thoughts  of  the  women  who 
used  to  haunt  and  torture  their  souls.  In 
fact,  these  pieces  are  their  leave-takings  of 
society,  and  are  frequently  inspired  with  a 
charming  simplicity,  and  full  of  touching 
poetical  images.  They  form  a  sort  of  eter¬ 
nal  and  continuous  memory  of  cloistered 
love,  to  which  each  abbe  adds  his  page  be¬ 
fore  he  breaks  for  ever  with  the  world. 

The  young  ecclesiastical  students  who 
compose  these  sones  are  called  in  the  Bre¬ 
ton  kloers  or  clcrcs — corresponding  exactly 
with  the  kler  of  the  Welch.  In  order  to 
enter  truly  into  the  spirit  of  such  composi¬ 
tions,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bring 
before  us  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
authors,  and  the  influences,  often  painful 
and  conflicting,  which  surround  them,  and 
w'hich  constantly  communicates  so  tristful 
a  spirit  to  their  poetical  legacies.  They 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  class  of  the 
peasantry  or  of  the  small  tradespeople  of 
the  cities  and  villages ;  and  come  up  in 
bands  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  episcopal  towns,  where  they  en¬ 
ter  upon  their  studies.  The  appearance  of 
these  uncouth  youths  is  singularly  striking 
in  the  streets  of  the,  comparatively,  civiliz¬ 
ed  cities,  with  their  strange  costume,  long 
hair,  and  unfamiliar  dialects.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  them  are  not  less  than  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  They  live  together 
in  the  faubourgs ;  the  same  garret  (says 
Villemarque,  who  drew  the  picture  from 
personal  observation)  serves  them  for  bed¬ 
room,  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  study.  It 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  existence  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  open  fields!  A  complete  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  them  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  their  bodies  grow  enervated  and  their 
hands  white,\their  intelligence  becomes  de¬ 
veloped,  and  their  imagination  takes  new 
liberties  with  life.  At  last,  summer  and 
the  holidays  come,  and  they  return  to  their 
villages  ;  it  is  the  season  of  fetes  and  plea¬ 
sures,  ‘  when  the  flowers  open  with  the 
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hearts  of  the  young !’  Seldom  does  the 
poor  klocr  go  back  to  the  city  without  car¬ 
rying  with  him  the  germ  of  a  first  passion. 
Then  the  storm  rises  in  his  soul,  and  the 
struggle  begins  to  take  place  between  love 
and  religion.  Every  thing  contributes  to 
heighten  the  rebellious  feeling — the  con¬ 
trast  between  present  servitude  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  woods — his  isolation — his  re¬ 
grets — the  mal  du  pays.  Sometimes  love 
triumphs,  and  then  the  scholar  throws  his 
books  into  the  fire,  swears  against  the  city 
and  the  college,  renounces  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  state  for  ever,  and  returns  to  his  village. 
But  more  frequently  the  church  secures 
the  victory  ;  in  which  case  the  misery  of 
the  young  priest  finds  a  congenial  vent 
in  poetry;  the  muse  becomes  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  his  tears  and  his  memories ;  and 
he  pours  into  the  melancholy  sone  the 
story  of  his  sacrifice.  The  intimate  sin¬ 
cerity  of  these  elegies  gives  them  the  at¬ 
traction  of  truth ;  and  the  fresh  and  incipi¬ 
ent  scholarship  of  their  authors  inspires 
them  with  something  of  a  refined  and  fin¬ 
ished  air.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  rise 
into  classical  grandeur,  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  young  priest  becomes  oppressed  under 
the  weight  of  the  whole  Roman  mythology. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  popular  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Bretons,  showing  how  closely 
their  religious  sentiments  are '  identified 
w'ith  the  lives  of  the  priesthood,  that  these 
sones  are  the  universal  love  elegies  of  the 
country.  There  is  not  a  village,  nor  a 
farm-house  that  has  not  its  sone,  the  work 
of  a  friend  or  a  relative,  transmitted  by 
tradition  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
is  the  romance  of  Bretagne — the  passion¬ 
ate  inspiration  of  her  poets — the  literature 
of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

4.  The  peculiarity  of  the  chansons  con¬ 
sists  principally  in  this,  that,  unlike  French 
songs  in  general,  they  are  rarely  of  a  lively 
turn.  Their  mirth,  when  there  is  any,  is 
heavy  and  cumbrous.  In  this,  however, 
they  only  reflect  the  humor  of  the  people, 
who  are,  constitutionally,  too  grave  for  the 
sparkling  points  and  trivial  pleasantries  of 
the  vaudeville — which,  by  the  way,  oddly 
enough,  had  its  origin  in  the  neighboring 
province  of  Normandy.  Even  in  their  most 
exciting  compositions,  there  is  ahvays  a 
piece  of  seriousness  lurkingiat  the  bottom, 
and  dragging  down  the  sluggish  merriment. 
The  Bretons,  like  other  people,  have  their 
varieties  of  temperament,  but  they  are  never 
gay,  sans  y  songcr^  as  we  see  other  French¬ 
men.  When  they  laugh  they  must  know 
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the  reason  why.  They  have  had  their 
popular  chansons  for  at  least  three  hundred 
years,  yet  it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to 
find  a  verbal  joke,  or  a  flash  of  heedless 
vivacity  of  any  kind  in  any  one  of  them. 
The  fact  is  there  is  no  such  thing.  They 
do  condescend  sometimes,  however,  to  be 
merry  after  their  own  fashion  ;  but  it  is  a  fash¬ 
ion  not  very  likely  to  find  favor  elsewhere, 
nor  is  it  always  intelligible  out  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  district  to  which  it  especially  applies. 
This  merriment,  if  it  may  be  called  so, 
consists  in  quaint  philosophical  quibbles, 
broad  jokes,  often  of  the  coarsest  kind,  adroit¬ 
ly  addressed  to  the  actual  mode  of  living 
and  direct  experiences  of  the  people,  and 
allusions  that  are  sure  to  tell  amongst  the 
hearers,  although,  lacking  the  universality 
of  wit,  they  are  little  else  than  conun¬ 
drums  to  every  body  else.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Bretons  could  give  expression 
to  more  aerial  pleasantries,  even  if  they 
had  them  in  their  songs.  Their  style  of 
delivery  is  heavy  and  solemn ;  they  are  too 
grave  and  ponderous  for  the  light  and  rapid 
passages  of  the  ordinary  French  chanson. 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bretons.  From 
this  general  introductory  view,  the  reader 
will  be  better  prepared  for  a  few  selections 
from', the  volumes  of  M.  Villemarque,  which 
we  shall  now  introduce  without  further 
commentary. 

Perhaps  w'e  ought  to  explain  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  the  meaning  of  the  title  adopted 
by  M.  Villemarque.  Barzas-Breiz  is  pure 
Breton,  and  may  be  rendered  into  a  ‘  Poet¬ 
ical  History  of  Bretagne.’  Now  the  work 
is  certainly  not  a  poetical  history  of  Britta¬ 
ny,  and  the  title  is  therefore  a  misnomer. 
But  it  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Bre¬ 
ton  popular  lyrical  poems,  and  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  something  better  than  a  history. 
Well-selected  specimens  of  a  national  lite¬ 
rature,  with  such  judicious  notes  as  our 
author  has  industriously  supplied,  will  be 
found  more  acceptable  to  most  readers,  as 
they  are  unquestionably  more  curious  and 
instructive,  than  an  elaborate  historical  dis¬ 
quisition  on  speculative  questions,  frequent¬ 
ly  founded  in  error,  and  generally  ending 
in  smoke. 

This  collection  had  its  origin  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  ever  since.  M.  Villemarque’s  mother 
had  her  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a 
poor  mendicant  singer  who  had  received 
some  kindnesses  from  her,  and  who  desired 
to  express  her  gratitude  in  a  song.  Mad¬ 


ame  Villemarque  was  so  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  that  she  cultivated  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  these  wild  lyrics; 
the  collection  rapidly  increased,  but  she 
died  in  the  midst  of  her  labors.  Thus  this 
anthology  w'as  born.  M.  Villemarqud  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  treasures  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  mother,  and  embarked  in  the  design 
with  a  larger  ambition  and  greater  means 
of  execution.  For  many  years  he  traversed 
every  corner  of  Brittany,  entered  thorough¬ 
ly  into  the  pastimes  and  re-unions  of  the 
people — their  fetes,  religious  and  festive, 
pardons,  fairs,  and  wakes : — the  bards,  beg¬ 
gars,  millers,  laborers,  were  his  most  act¬ 
ive  collaboratrurs  ;  and  he  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage  old  women,  nurses, 
and  young  girls ;  even  the  children,  in 
their  plays,  sometimes  revealed  information 
unconsciously  to  him ;  and  he  adds  the 
curious  fact,  already  referred  to,  that 
while  the  degrees  of  intelligence  varied 
amongst  his  informants,  he  confidently  af¬ 
firms  that  not  one  of  them  knew  how  to  read. 

The  quantity  of  ballads  he  thus  gathered 
was  immense.  lie  obtained  enough  of 
matter  to  fill  twenty  volumes — all  oral  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  country,  collected  from  the 
lips  of  the  peasantry.  From  this  vast  mass 
he  has  made  the  selection  which  occupies 
the  two  volumes  before  us — a  selection  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  excellent  judgment  and  good 
taste.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  will  convey  a  tolerably  correct  no¬ 
tion  of  the  predominant  features  of  the  whole. 

There  are  four  distinct  dialects  in  Brit¬ 
tany — the  dialects  of  Treguier,  Leon,  Cor- 
nouaille,  and  Vannes.  The  songs  are  all 
composed  in  one  or  other  of  these  dialects 
(some  of  which  have  close  affinities),  and 
are  given  by  M.  Villemarque  on  one  page 
in  their  original  words,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  in  modern  French.  Here  is  a  speci¬ 
men  from  the  dialect  of  Leon.  The  piece, 
of  which  these  are  the  opening  lines,  is  call¬ 
ed  ‘  Ann  Eostik,’  ‘  Le  Rossignol,’  or  the 
nightingale : 

o  o 

Ar  greg  iaouank  a  Zant-Malo, 

Toull  he  fenestr  deac’h  o  welo : 

— Sioaz !  Bioaz  !  me-d-ounn  fallet ! 

Ma  eosiik  paour  a  zo  lazet ! 

La  jeune  epouse  de  Saint-Malo  pleurait  hier 
a  ea  fenelre : 

— Helas !  helas !  je  suis  perdue  !  mon  pauvre 
rossignol  est  tue ! 

This  specimen  will  be  enough  to  show  the 
essential  difference  between  these  dialects 
and  modern  French ;  a  difference  which 
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will  be  found  to  be  much  greater  in  other 
cases.  The  extraordinary  metrical  preci¬ 
sion  of  the  original  is,  also,  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation.  We  have  not  found  an  instance 
throughout  the  whole  work  in  which  these 
songs  violate  this  structural  regularity. 

As  might  be  expected.  Merlin,  the  fa¬ 
mous  enchanter,  is  celebrated  among  these 
songs ;  but  he  does  not  make  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  after  all,  and  is  by  no  means 
so  distinguished  a  personage  in  Armorica 
as  he  is  in  Wales.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a  German  critic*  as  rather  a  suspicious 
circumstance,  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  antiquity  of  the  Round  Table 
legends,  that  Arthur  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  are  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  Breton 
popular  poems.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  we 
may,  probably,  avail  ourselves  of  another 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  involved 
in  the  doubt  of  the  German  critic.  But 
we  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  the  infer¬ 
ence  he  draws  from  his  assumed  fact, — 
namely,  that  the  Round  Table  must  there¬ 
fore  be  a  fiction  of  the  middle  ages, — is  curi¬ 
ously  fallacious,  seeing  that  most  of  these 
very  poems  are  themselves  of  a  still  later  date. 

Merlin  does  not  seem  to  have  much  credit 
as  a  sorcerer  in  Brittany ;  but  to  be  re¬ 
membered  rather  as  a  sage  and  a  bard, 
with  a  sort  of  vague  reverence,  hinting 
rather  than  avowing  a  faith  in  his  super¬ 
humanity.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  Mer¬ 
lins,  and  the  Breton  traditions  seemed  to 
have  confounded  them,  so  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  distinguish  which  of  them  is 
intended  to  be  embalmed  in  the  ballads. 
One  of  them  lived  about  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  vestal  and  a  Roman 
consul,  and  became  distinguished  as  one  j 
of  the  greatest  soothsayers  of  his  time  ;  the 
other,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  nephew  in 
battle,  lost  his  reason  in  consequence,  and 
buried  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
wood,  passing  in  history  under  the  name 
of  Merlin  the  Savage.  The  Welsh  pos¬ 
sess  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Merlin,  but 
the  Bretons  know  him  only  by  the  ballads 
in  which  he  is  commemorated,  and  these 
are  not  numerous.  M.  Villemarque  gives 
us  two.  From  one  of  them  called  ‘  Merlin 
the  Bard,’  we  will  give  one  or  two  pas¬ 
sages,  rendered  into  the  metres  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  with  as  much  verbal  fidelity  as  the 
different  genius  of  the  language  will  admit. 
The  poem  opens  with  an  appeal  from  a 
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young  man  to  his  mother,  to  let  him  visit 
a  fete  about  to  be  given  by  the  king : 

“  Oh  !  listen,  mother  dear  !  to  me — 

The  fete  I  long  to  go  and  see  : 

“  The  fete,  and  then  the  races  new, — 

By  grace  of  our  good  sovereign  too.” 

“ — Now  neither  to  the  raree  show. 

Nor  to  the  races  shall  you  go. 

“  You  shall  not  see  the  foolish  sight. 

For  you  have  wept  the  live-long  night. 

“  You  shall  not  go — I  have  my  fears; 

Why,  even  your  dreams  were  full  of  tears !” 

“  Nay,  mother,  if  you  love  me,  hear — 

Ah  !  let  me  go,  sweet  mother  dear !’’ 

“  — You’ll  go  with  songs  of  merry  strain — 

But  tears  will  bring  you  back  again  1” 

The  youth  springs  on  his  red  filley,  and 
flies  off  to  the  festival.  The  horn  sounds 
just  as  he  arrives  at  the  field,  and  the  her¬ 
ald  announces,  that  whoever  clears  the 
barrier  at  a  single  leap,  shall  have  the 
daughter  of  the  king  in  marriage.  Of 
course  the  red  filley  performs  this  feat  to 
admiration,  and  the  youth  claims  his  bride. 
The  king  is  indignant,  thinking  that  a  filley 
could  not  make  such  a  leap  except  by  sor¬ 
cery  ;  but  his  royal  word  is  pledged,  and 
so,  throwing  what  he  believes  an  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty  in  the  w’ay,  he  tells  the 
youth  that  he  shall  have  the  princess  if  he 
will  bring  him  the  harp  of  Merlin,  which 
is  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  bard’s 
bed  by  four  chains  of  fine  gold.  The  love- 
stricken  boy  goes  back  to  his  mother  in 
despair. 

“  Dear  mother,  if  you  love  me,  speak. 

For  my  poor  heart  is  nigh  to  break  !” 

“  If  thou  hadst  bent  thee  to  my  will. 

Your  heart  would  be  untroubled  still. 

“  But  weep  not,  my  poor  child,  behold 
This  hammer — ’tis  of  molten  gold — 

“  Its  blow  is  dumb — no  living  ear 
Its  noiseless  stroke  shall  ever  hear  !” 

Armed  with  this  hammer  he  succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  harp,  and  returns  in  triumph 
to  the  court.  But  the  king  is  not  satisfied 
yet.  He  requires  also  the  ring  which  Mer¬ 
lin  wears  on  his  right  hand.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  heart  and  ring  were 
the  emblems  of  the  bards  of  old,  the  harp 
being  the  gift  of  the  king,  and  the  ring  that 
of  the  queen.  This  still  more  difficult  task 
the  old  lady  enables  the  youth  to  accom¬ 
plish,  with  the  help  of  a  palm  branch  with 
twelve  leaves,  which  she  declares  she  had 
been  seven  nights  to  seek  in  seven  woods, 
in  seven  years.  At  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  at  midnight,  the  bold  feat  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  youth  goes  back  again  to 
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court,  pretty  confident  this  time,  at  least, 
that  he  shall  have  his  bride.  The  king, 
however,  is  inexorable.  Nothing  will  sat¬ 
isfy  him  now,  but  that  Merlin  himself  shall 
consecrate  the  marriage  in  person.  One 
would  think  it  was  all  over  with  the  youth 
now  ;  but  there  are  endless  lucky  contri¬ 
vances  for  lovers  in  ballads. 

I 

“  Oh  !  Merlin,  whither  dost  thou  go, 

With  dress  and  air  disordered  so  ? 

“  Where  go  you  thus,  ’tis  all  unmeet, 

With  naked  head  and  naked  feet  ? 

“  Old  Merlin,  whither  dost  thou  wend, 

Thy  stick  of  holly  in  thy  hand 

He  is  searching  for  his  lost  harp  and  ring ; 
and  thus  he  is  hospitably  waylaid  by  the 
youth,  who  prevails  upon  him  to  enter  his 
cottage,  and  finally  he  is  carried  to  the  court. 
His  approach  is  announced  by  loud  cries  of 
joy  that  awaken  the  royal  household  ;  and 
the  king,  finding  it  useless  to  contend  any 
longer,  runs  out  himself  and  calls  up  the 
crier  to  summon  the  people  to  the  wedding. 

“  Get  up,  good  crier,  from  thy  bed. 

And  quickly  clear  thy  sleepy  head — 

“  Let  every  one  be  welcome  guest. 

Invited  to  the  bridal  feast. 

“The  bridal  of  the  princess — she 
In  eight  fair  days  shall  wedded  be. 

“  Bid  to  the  bridal,  to  a  man. 

All  gentlemen  throughout  Bretagne, 

**  All  gentlemen  and  ministers. 

And  priests  and  knightly  chevaliers, 

“  And  counts  imperial — rich  and  poor — 

The  lord,  the  merchant,  and  the  boor ! 

“  Quick,  scour  the  land  o’er  wood  and  lea. 
And  swiBly  hasten  back  to  me.” 

The  crier  accordingly  goes  forth,  summons 
all  the  people  ‘great  and  small* — and  so 
ends  the  ballad  of  Merlin. 

The  fairies  occupy  a  large  space  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  Bretons,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  make  a  very  important  figure  in 
some  of  their  songs.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  ‘  L’Enfant  Suppose.’ 
The  story  itself  is  common,  with  various 
versions,  to  the  fairy  superstitions  of  nearly 
all  countries ;  and,  according  to  the  most 
approved  narrative,  which  is  more  circum¬ 
stantial  than  that  preserved  by  M.  Ville- 
marque,  runs  thus  : — it  is  founded  upon 
the  strange  passion  attributed  to  the  fairies 
for  exchanging  their  own  hideous  children 
— poulpicans,  as  they  are  called — for  real 
flesh-and-blood  infants,  when  they  can 
catch  them  unguarded.  A  fairy  happening 
to  hear  a  child  cry  one  day,  as  she  passes 
by  a  house,  peeps  in,  and  seeing  a  beautiful 
fair  child  in  a  cot,  is  so  attracted  by  its 


rosy  mouth  and  blue  eyes,  that  she  thinks 
it  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  make  an  ex¬ 
change  for  her  own  son,  as  black  and  spite¬ 
ful  as  a  cat.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  false  child  grows  up,  the  poor  mother 
never  suspecting  the  imposition.  As  it 
grows  in  stature,  so  its  genius  for  evil  trick¬ 
ery  expands,  confounding  lovers  at  their 
secret  meetings,  tying  logs  to  the  tails  of 
cattle,  overturning  honest  women’s  pitch¬ 
ers,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief.  At 
last  the  distracted  mother  begins  to  think 
that  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  such  a  de¬ 
structive  imp  can  be  her  natural-born  child, 
and  she  communicates  her  doubts  to  her 
husband.  But  he,  good,  easy  man,  stretches 
his  great  hands  before  ths  fire,  knocks  the 
cinders  out  of  his  pipe,  strokes  his  beard, 
and — says  nothing.  Then  comes  a  butcher 
I  with  a  horse  and  a  calf  one  evening,  when 
the  poulpican  is  alone,  and  knocking  at  the 
window,  inquires  is  there  a  beast  to  sell. 
The  poulpican  seeing  their  heads  through 
the  window  in  the  twilight,  and  supposing 
them  to  belong  to  one  person,  screams  out, 
‘  Well !  I’m  a  hundred  years  old,  and  I  never 
saw  the  like  of  that!’  The  butcher  runs  away, 
and  informs  the  mother  of  what  he  has  heard. 
Her  fears  are  now  almost  wrought  into  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  but  in  order  to  make  all  sure,  she 
breaks  a  hundred  eggs,  and  arranges  the 
shells  before  the  fire-place;  then  hides  and 
awaits  the  sequel.  The  poulpican,  per¬ 
plexed  at  so  strange  a  proceeding,  and  fairly 
taken  by  surprise,  screams  out  again,  ‘  Well  ! 
I’m  a  hundred  years  old,’  &.c.  Fully  con¬ 
firmed  now,  the  mother  rushes  upon  the 
wretch,  and  is  about  to  kill  it,  when  the 
fairy  appears  and  ransoms  her  offspring  by 
by  restoring  the  proper  child.  In  the 
version  of  M.  Villemarque  these  details 
are  omitted,  the  mother  recovering  her 
child  by  pretending  to  dress  a  dinner  for 
ten  laborers  in  an  egg-shell.  The  poulpican 
is  betrayed  into  a  sudden  burst  of  aston¬ 
ishment — ‘  What !  dress  a  dinner  for  ten 
laborers  in  an  egg-shell!  Well,  I  have 
seen  many  things, — but - 

“  I’ve  seen,  dear  mother,  Graincrey  ! 

The  egg  before  its  progeny, 

The  acorn  first,  and  then  the  tree  ; 

“  The  acorn  first,  then  sapling  strait — 

I’ve  seen  the  oak  grow  tall  and  great — 

But  never  saw  the  like  of  that!” 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  Breton  fairies  that,  although  they  are 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  possess  a  great 
genius  for  music,  and  even  fine  voices,  they 
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never  dance.  They  are  the  only  fairies  in 
the  world  that  resemble  the  10th  Hussars 
in  this  particular,  that  they  don’t  dance. 
Then  again,  at  night  they  are  beautiful — in 
the  day,  wrinkled  and  ugly.  Like  certain 
other  fascinating  people,  they  look  best  by 
candlelight.  The  popular  notion  amongst 
the  peasantry  is,  that  the  fairies  are  great 
princesses  who  refused  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity  when  it  was  introduced  into  Armo¬ 
rica,  and  who  were  struck  with  the  divine 
malediction  for  their  obstinacy.  The  W elsh 
believe  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  Druids 
compelled  to  do  penance.  The  coinci¬ 
dence  is  striking.  The  prohibition  against 
dancing,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
nains,  or  dwarfs.  This  happy,  mischievous, 
rollicking  race  take  infinite  pleasure  in  their 
midnight  gambols.  They  go  about  with 
leather  purses  in  their  hands,  are  the  hosts 
of  the  Druidical  altars,  which  they  profess 
to  have  built,  and  dance  their  merry  round 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  calling  out  lundi, 
mardij  merredi^  sometimes  adding  and 
vcndredi,  but  always  keeping  clear  o^samedi, 
which  is  the  virgin’s  day,  and  above  all  of 
dimanche,  which  is  still  more  fatal  to  them. 
We  can  fancy  them,  when  they  come  to 
Friday,  breaking  off  with  a  scream  of  ter¬ 
ror,  lest,  by  some  sudden  impulse,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  continue  the  enume¬ 
ration.  The  following  ballad  is  an  arnus- 
ing  illustration  of  this  class  of  superstitions. 
In  rendering  it  into  English,  we  have  clung 
closely  to  the  text,  so  that  nothing  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  shape  of  poetical  refine¬ 
ment.  The  measure  is  that  of  the  original 
Breton. 

THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  DWARFS. 

On  a  Friday  evening  see 
Paskou  creep  forth  stealthily, 

To  commit  a  robbery. 

Out  of  work,  his  customers 
All  are  gone  to  join  the  wars 
’Gainst  the  French  and  their  seigneurs. 
With  his  spade,  into  the  grot 
Of  the  fairies  he  has  got. 

Digging  for  the  golden  pot. 

Well  too  has  his  labor  sped  ! 

With  his  treasure  he  has  fled 
Home  like  mad,  and  gone  to  bed. 

“  Shut  the  door,  and  bar  it  well, 

How  the  little  devils  yell  !” 

“  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday  also,  Friday — heu  !” 

“  Shut  the  door,  good  people,  do  ! 

Crowding  come  the  dwarfish  crew  !” 

Now  they  gather  in  the  court. 

Dancing  till  their  breath  grow's  short. 

“  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday  also,  Friday — heu  !’’ 


To  the  roof  they  clamber  all. 

Scratching  holes  in  slate  and  wall. 

Friend  !  thou’rt  taken  hy  the  rout — 

Throw  thy  treasure  quickly  out. 

Ah  !  poor  Paskou's  kill’d  with  fear — 
Sprinkle  holy  water  here — 

Pull  the  sheet  above  vour  head. 

There — keep  still — and  lie  for  dead  ! 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  they  roar  and  mow  ; 

He’ll  be  fleet  who  ’scapes  them  now. 

“  Here  is  one — God  save  my  soul ! — 

Pops  his  head  in  through  a  hole  : 

“  Fiery  red  his  blazing  eyes, 

Down  the  post  he  glides  and  pries. 

“  One,  two,  three — Good  Lord  ! — are  there, 
Dancing  measures  on  the  air  ! 

“  Frisking,  bounding,  tangled,  jangled. 

Holy  Virgin  !  I  am  strangled  !” 

“  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday,  also,  Friday — heu  ! 

“Two  and  three,  four,  five,  and  six, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, — nix  !” 
Tailor,  tailor,  every  pore 
Seems  to  sniffle  and  to  snore. 

“Hilloa!  tailor.  Master  Snip  ! 

Show  us  but  your  nose’s  tip — 

“Come,  let’s  have  a  dancing  bout. 

We  will  teach  you  step  and  shout ! 

“  Tailor — little  tailor,  dear, 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — hear  ! 

“  Tailor,  thou,  and  robber  too, 

Wednesday,  'J’lmrsday,  Friday — heu! 

“  Come  again — come  back  to  us, 

Little  tailor  villainous! 

“  You  shall  dance  until  you  crack 
Every  sinew  in  your  back 
— Fairies'  coin  doth  value  lack!" 

The  tailors — that  is  to  say,  the  working 
tailors — as  a  craft,  are  regarded  in  Brittany 
much  as  they  are  in  England ;  and  the  old 
scrap  of  ridicule  prevails  there  just  as  it 
does  among  ourselves,  that  it  requires  no 
less  than  nine  tailors  to  make  one  man. 
The  above  story  in  different  shapes,  may 
be  found  in  the  fairy  mythologies  of  most 
countries.  In  one  version,  the  thief  is  a 
baker,  who  with  more  cunning  than  the 
tailor,  strews  hot  ashes  round  his  house,  so 
that  when  the  fairies  come  they  scorch  their 
feet;  for  which  indignity,  however,  they 
take  ample  vengeance  by  breaking  all  his 
pans  and  ovens.  A  similar  trick  is  played 
off  upon  the  German  fairies,  in  a  tradition 
called  ‘  The  Fairies  on  the  Rock.’  In  the 
Irish  version  of  the  legend,  the  poor  fellow, 
who  is  suddenly  surrounded  in  the  moon¬ 
light  by  a  troop  of  fairies,  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing,  “  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,”  &/C. 
finding  the  refrain  rather  monotonous,  adds, 
“  Saturday  and  Sunday,”  &,c.  whereupon 
the  whole  company  vanish  with  a  scream. 
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There  is  also  a  French  version  to  the  samei 
effect,  only  that  instead  of  vanishing,  the  I 
horrified  fairies  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  | 
utter  such  tremendous  cries  that  the  travel¬ 
ler  is  ready  to  die  with  fear.  Had  he  only 
added,  ‘  And  thus  the  week  is  ended  !*  the 
penance  of  the  poor  fairies  would  have  end¬ 
ed  also.  The  moral  of  the  tradition  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  persons  who  may 
hereafter  contemplate  thefts  on  the  ‘  good 
people,’ — namely,  that  their  money  is  of  no 
value.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connexion 
with  this  point,  that  the  Welsh  assign  this 
story  to 'the  Coraniens,  a  race  whom  they 
accused  of  the  practice  of  coining  false 
money;  and  that  in  designating  the  false 
money,  they  usethe  very  same  terms  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Breton  poet — terms  for  which 
neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  Breton  diction¬ 
aries  furnish  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  is  a  curious  incident  in  fairy  lore,  this 
identification  of  the  fairies  with  the  false 
coiners. 

The  Breton  fairies  seem  to  possess  one 
distinctive  characteristic — their  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Druidical  reliques  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  a 
country  where  the  remains  of  the  Celtic 
worship  are  so  numerous.  The  grottos  of 
the  fairies  are  always  amongst  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Druids,  and  one  of  the  names 
by  which  the  fairy  is  popularly  known — 

Korrigan — is  borrowed  from  them.  The 
ballad  called  ‘Lord  Nann  and  the  Korri¬ 
gan’  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  fairy  in 
her  grotto  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  or 
well — both  of  which,  the  altar  of  stones  and 
the  spring  of  water,  w'ere  anciently  objects 
of  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  Druids. 

The  Lord  Nann  goes  into  the  green  forest 
to  hunt  a  roe  for  his  young  wife,  and  seeing 
a  white  hind,  he  follows  it  through  the 
woods  with  such  ardor,  that  he  grows  hot 
and  exhausted.  Evening  is  now  setting  in, 
and  discovering  a  little  stream  running  from 
a  well,  close  at  the  foot  of  a  fairy  grotto,  he  j 
descends  to  drink.  The  Korrigan  is  seated 
by  the  side  of  her  fountain,  combing  her 
flaxen  hair  with  a  comb  of  gold.  She  is 
outraged  at  his  audacity  in  troubling  her 
waters,  and  gives  him  his  choice,  either  to 
marry  her  on  the  instant,  to  linger  pining 
away  for  seven  years,  or  to  die  in  three  days. 

He  tells  her  he  cannot  marry  her,  because 
he  is  already  married ;  that  as  to  the  seven 
years,  he  must  die  when  it  shall  please  God; 
but  that  in  any  event  he  would  rather  die 
at  once  than  marry  a  Korrigan.  The  vin¬ 
dictive  Korrigan  pronounces  his  doom,  and 


in  three  days  the  young  wife  begins  to 

question  her  mother. 

“Oh!  tell  me,  mother,  why  the  bells  ring  out  so 
loud  and  slow'  ? 

And  why  the  priests,  all  clad  in  w  hite,  are  chant¬ 
ing  sad  and  low  ?” 

“  A  poor  unfortunate,  my  child,  to  w  horn  we  shel¬ 
ter  gave. 

Expired  last  night,  and  now  the  priests  are  chant¬ 
ing  at  his  grave." 

“  Oh  !  tell  me,  mother,  of  my  lord — oh  !  tell  me 
where  he’s  gone 

“  lie’s  gone  into  the  town,  my  child,  and  he’ll  be 
here  anon." 

“  Oh  !  tell  me,  mother,  shall  I  wear  my  red  robe  or 
my  blue  ? 

For  I  would  go  to  church  to-day,  to  church  to¬ 
day  with  you." 

“  Oh  !  neither  blue  nor  red,  my  child,  nor  any  col¬ 
ors  gay ; 

The  mode  is  changed,  and  you  must  go  to  churcit 
in  black  today.” 

Then  passing  through  the  churchyard  ground 
amidst  funeral  trees. 

And  cemetrj  monuments,  her  husband’s  tomb 
she  sees. 

“  Now,  which  of  our  dear  relatives  is  laid  here 
with  such  care  ?” 

“  I  can  no  longer  hide  the  truth — your  husband, 
child,  lies  there !" 

The  news  has  fallen  upon  her  heart,  and  struck 
her  to  the  core. 

She  throws  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  never 
rises  more. 

Oh  I  it  was  wondrous  in  the  night  which  fol¬ 
low’d  the  sad  day 

When  they  interr’d  that  lady  bright  where  her 
dear  husband  lay, 

’Twas  wond’rous  in  the  night  to  see,  in  the 
night-time  dark  and  drear. 

Two  oak-trees  o’er  that  recent  tomb,  spring  up 
into  the  air ; 

And  in  their  branches  two  white  doves,  all  gaily 
through  the  night 

Sing  even  till  the  dawn  of  day,  then  heaven¬ 
wards  plume  their  flight. 

This  fanciful  notion  of  trees  springing  up 
with  doves  singing  in  them,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  old  tragic  ballads.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  our  English  ballad  of  ‘  Lord 
Lovel  and  the  fair  Ouncebell,’  two  briars 
or  yews  grow  up  to  a  brave  height,  and  tie 
themselves  at  the  top  into  a  true  lover’s 
knot.  This  was  a  very  common  resource 
of  the  poets  of  (he  middle  ages.  This  story 
of  ‘  Lord  Nann  and  the  Korrigan’  is  famil¬ 
iar,  in  other  shapes,  to  the  poetry  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Servia,  and  other  countries, 
and  the  reader  may  probably  remember  an 
old  Scotch  ballad  to  which  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance. 

Although  the  Bretons  supply  their  fairies 
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with  fountains  and  running  streams,  we  do 
not  find  that  they  people  their  inland  wa¬ 
ters  with  any  other  description  of  poetical 
spirits.  There  are  no  naiads  or  dryads  in 
Brittany.  But  they  seem  to  have  transport¬ 
ed  into  the  interior  some  of  their  salt-wa¬ 
ter  phantasies,  and  to  give  an  honorable  re¬ 
ception  to  syrens  and  mermaids  in  their 
lakes  and  ponds.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  instances  is  that  of  a  syren  who  is  said 
to  inhabit  the  pond  of  a  duke  near  Vannes, 
which  is  so  close  to  the  sea  that  she  may  en¬ 
joy,  whenever  she  pleases,  the  sight  of  those 
terrible  calamities  which  were  said,  of  old, 
to  have  been  so  grateful  to  her  sisterhood. 
This  beautiful  nymph  comes  out  of  a  mor¬ 
ning  to  take  the  air,  and  spread  her  green 
tresses  in  the  sun.  According  to  the  tra¬ 
dition,  a  soldier  surprised  her  once  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  was  so  charmed  by 
her  aspect,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  approaching  her,  when  she 
seized  him  in  her  wiry  arms,  and  plunged 
with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  If 
you  ask  for  the  story  of  this  syren,  they 
will  tell  you  that  she  was  formerly  a  prin¬ 
cess  to  whom  these  waters  belonged ;  and 
that  she  refused  to  marry  a  noble  suitor, 
the  owner  of  the  Lake  of  Plaisance.  One 
day,  fatigued  by  his  entreaties,  she  hastily 
said  to  him,  believing  the  thingto  be  impossi¬ 
ble, that  she  would  become  his  wife  when  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Plaisance  should  join 
those  of  her  own  domain.  Her  lover  took 
her  at  her  word,  and  constructed  a  canal, 
by  which  the  miracle  was  accomplished. 
Having  finished  his  work,  he  invited  her 
to  a  grand  fete  at  his  chateau,  and,  to  crown 
his  triumph,  conveyed  her  in  a  barge  with 
great  pomp  along  the  canal,  demanding  the 
fulfilment  of  her  promise  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  The  princess  was  in  despair ; 
and,  seeing  no  escape  from  a  marriage  she 
loathed,  being  all  the  while  secretly  attach¬ 
ed  to  another,  she  threw  herself  head-fore¬ 
most  into  the  lake — an  effectual  recipe  for 
the  manufacture  of  syrens.  Of  course  she 
was  never  seen  again  ;  but  from  that  day  to 
the  present,  the  lake  has  been  haunted  by 
a  syren,  believed  to  be  the  said  princess, 
who  takes  particular  pleasure  in  making 
her  appearance  on  the  rocks  in  the  fine 
summer  mornings,  deliberately  combing 
out  her  long  hair,  and  weaving  coronals  of 
water-lilies. 

Whenever  any  of  these  ballads  touch  up¬ 
on  the  domestic  affections,  they  exhibit  con¬ 
siderable  delicacy  of  treatment  and  truthful¬ 
ness  of  feeling.  The  ballad  of  ‘  The  Baron 
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of  Jauioz’  is  a  conspicuous  instance.  The 
Baron  himself  is  an  historical  character. 
He  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  partici¬ 
pated  in  most  of  the  public  events  of  that 
period  in  France,  and  served  in  the  Holy 
Land.  7’'he  ballad  relates  to  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  his  stay  in  Brittany, 
where  it  is  said,  he  bought  a  young  country 
girl  for  gold  from  her  family,  and  carried 
her  off  to  France,  where  she  died  W  grief. 
The  ballad  opens  with  the  young  girl  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  river  side,  when  the  death-bird 
(a  Breton  superstition)  tells  her  that  she  is 
sold  to  the  Baron  of  Jauioz.  She  comes 
home  and  asks  her  mother,  is  it  true  ? 
Her  mother  refers  her  to  her  father — he  de¬ 
sires  her  to  ask  her  brother,  who  avows  at 
once  that  they  have  sold  her,  that  the  mon¬ 
ey  is  received,  and  that  she  must  go  instant¬ 
ly.  She  asks  her  mother  what  dress  she 
shall  wear ;  but  her  mother  tells  her  it  is 
of  no  consequence ;  a  black  horse  waits  at 
the  door  to  convey  her.  As  she  goes  she 
hears  the  bells  of  her  village,  and  weeps 
and  bids  them  adieu  !  Passing  a  lake  she 
sees  small  boats  filled  with  crowds  of  the 
dead  in  winding  sheets.  She  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  and  terror,  and  nearly 
loses  her  reason.  At  last  she  reaches  the 
chateau. 

That  fearful  lord — his  heard  is  black 
As  plumage  on  the  raven’s  back  : 

His  hair  is  blanch’d — a  wild  flash  flies 
Like  a  light  of  firebrands  from  his  eyes- 

“  Ha  !  pretty  one,  thy  company 
I’ve  long  desired  !  Come,  sweet,  and  see 

“My  wealth  ;  come,  range  my  chambers  o’er, 
And  count  my  gold  and  silver  store.” 

“  I’d  rather  to  my  mother  forth  ! 

To  count  her  faggots  by  the  hearth.” 

“Then,  let  us, for  a  bliss  divine. 

Retire  to  taste  my  costly  wine.” 

“  I’d  drink  my  father’s  ditch  stream  first, 
Where  even  his  horses  slake  their  thirst.” 

“  Well,  come  with  me  and  search  the  town. 

To  buy  a  handsome  fi&te-day  gown.” 

“  I’d  rather  have  a  petticoat 
Of  stuff  by  my  dear  mother  wrought.” 

Finding  her  inconsolable,  the  noble  lord 
begins  to  repent  his  bargain.  But  it  is  too 
late.  Her  heart  is  broken.  The  rest  of 
the  ballad  is  very  melancholy. 

“Ye  birds,  that  on  the  wing  rejoice, 

I  pray  ye,  listen  to  my  voice. 

“  Ah  !  ye  shall  see  my  village  home, 

To  which  I  never  more  may  come  ! 

“Ah  !  happy  birds,  so  joyous  there. 

While  I  am  banish’d  in  despair. 
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“To  all  my  friends  at  ycur  next  meeting, 
Present  my  sad,  but  tender  greeting.* 

“  My  mother  who  gave  birth  to  me. 

And  him  who  rear’d  me  lovingly  ; 

“  My  mother,  dearly  loved  and  prized  ; 

The  priest,  by  whom  I  was  baptized  ; 

“  To  all  I  love — adieu — adieu — 

And,  brother  ! — pardon  even  for  you  !” 

Two — three  months  had  pass’d  away; 

The  family  in  slumber  lay — 

’Twas  in  the  midnight,  still  and  deep, 

The  family  were  sunk  in  sleejj — 

No  sound  the  solemn  silence  broke. 

When  at  the  door  a  low  voice  spoke — 

“  Oh  !  father,  mother — pray  for  me — 

For  God’s  sweet  love — pray  fervently  ! 

“  Get  mourning,  too,  my  parents  dear. 

For  your  poor  child  is  on  her  bier !” 

This  ballad  is  one  of  the  most  affectinof 

^  ^  O 

in  the  collection.  It  is  also  strongly  co¬ 
lored  with  national  feelings.  A  striking 
and  highly  appropriate  effect  is  produced, 
as  the  poor  young  girl  goes  away  from  her 
home,  by  the  sound  of  the  parish  bells,  call¬ 
ing  up  so  many  cherished  associations,  so 
many  happy  domestic  memories.  In  Brit¬ 
tany,  where  the  bells  of  the  churches  are 
drawn  into  all  the  ceremonies  of  life  and 
death,  the  pathos  of  this  little  passage 
touches  the  universal  heart. 

Amongst  other  subjects  treated  by  the 
Breton  poets,  in  common  with  the  popular 
writers  of  nearly  every  literature  in  Europe, 
is  that  which  is  best  known  to  the  majority 
of  readers  by  the  ‘  Leonore  ’  of  Burger.  | 
There  is  a  Danish  version,  a  Welsh  ver¬ 
sion,  and  even  a  modern  Greek  version  of 
this  famous  story.  The  Breton  poem  is 
not  destitute  of  a  poetical  energy,  and 
breadth  of  style  worthy  of  so  striking  a 
theme.  It  is  called  ‘  The  Foster-Brother.’ 
Gwennolaik,  the  heroine  of  this  ballad,  is 
an  orphan.  Her  father,  mother,  and  her 
two  sisters,  are  all  dead.  She  lives  in  the 
manor-house  with  her  step-mother,  who  ill- 
treats  her,  and  puts  her  to  drudgery.  She 
has  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  her  foster- 
brother  ;  but  he  has  been  at  sea  for  six 
years.  She  is  constantly  watching  for  his 
return.  One  dark  night  she  is  sent  to 

O  ^ 

draw  water  at  a  fairy  well,  when  a  voice 
asks  her,  ‘  Is  she  betrothed  V  She  answers 
‘  No and  receives  a  bridal  ring,  and  a 
pledge  that  a  chevalier  returning  from 
Nantes,  where  he  was  wounded  in  a  com- 

*  This  is  very  characteristic  in  the  French  ver¬ 
sion  :  Faites  mes  compliments  A  tons  mes  com- 
patriotes  quand  vous  les  verresi 


bat,  will  come  back  for  her  in  three  weeks 
and  three  days.  She  runs  home,  looks  at 
the  ring,  and  finds  that  it  is  the  same  which 
her  foster-brother  wears  on  his  right  hand. 
In  the  interval,  her  step-mother  resolves 
that  she  shall  marry  a  stable-boy.  This 
relentless  determination  is  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  wedding,  the 
bride  disappears,  and  nobody  knows  where 
she  is  gone. 

The  manor-house  in  darkness  lay  ;  its  inmates 
soundly  slept ; 

Dut  at  the  farm  the  poor  young  girl  her  lonely 
vigil  kept. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  “  ’Tis  I,  thy  foster-brother, 

Nola.”  “Canitbe.^ 

It  is — it  is — my  brother  dear — Ah  !  welcome 
sight  to  me !” 

She  leaps  behind  him  on  a  horse,  a  horse  as  white 
as  snow. 

And  trembling  twines  her  arm,  her  right  arm 
round  them  as  they  go. 

“  Oh  !  God,  how  rapidly  we  ride  ! — ten  leagues 
at  least  an  hour ! 

But  1  am  happy  close  to  thee — ah  !  ne’er  so  blest 
before  ! 

“  I  long  to  see  thy  mother’s  house — oh  !  tell  me 
is  it  near  ?” 

“  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine  ! — and  we  shall 
soon  be  there.” 

The  owls  fly  hooting  o’er  their  heads,  and  savage 
creatures  break 

Through  wood  and  stream  like  madden’d  thing.-^, 
to  hear  the  noise  they  make.) 

“  How  like  the  wind  thy  steed  flies  on  ! — an 
arrow  on  the  gale  '. 

Why,  brother,  thou  art  very  grand  ! — how  bright¬ 
ly  gleams  thy  mail  ! 

“  How  grand  thou  art — but  tell  me,  is  thy  mother’s 
mansion  near 

“  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine  !  and  we  shall 
soon  be  there.” 

“Thy  heart  is  frozen — aad  thy  hair,  thy  hair  is 
wet  and  chill — 

Thy  hand’s  like  ice  ! — thy  hand  and  heart ! — dear 
brother,  art  thou  ill !” 

“  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine  !  the  house  is 
very  near — 

You  hear  our  bridal  songs  already — listen,  sister 
dear  I” 

Unlike  the  hero  of  the  German  and  Greek 
ballads,  our  lover  conducts  his  mistress  to 
a  charming  isle,  filled  with  crowds  of  happy 
souls  dancing  merrily,  and  singing  for  joy, 
where  she  finds  her  mother  and  two  sisters, 
and  where  the  nuptials,  we  are  led  to  infer, 
take  place  under  the  most  auspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  This  delightful  spot  is  no 
other  than  the  Elysium  of  the  Druids, 
which,  according  to  the  Welsh  tradition, 
i  is  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  now  called  Glaston- 
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bury,  a  large  orchard  of  apple-trees  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  running  streams. 
The  belief  in  this  old  tradition  still  holds 
good  in  Brittany ;  and,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
articles  of  faith  that  no  soul  can  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  until  the  funeral  honors  have  been 
duly  performed,  the  Bretons  exhibit  an  ex¬ 
emplary  rigor  in  discharging  all  offices  of. 
that  nature.  Their  funeral  rites  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the 
earliest  times. 

The  story  of  Heloise  and  Abelard  forms 
a  favorite  subject  in  the  popular  poetry  of 
Brittany.  For  many  years  those  lovers, 
so  famous  in  the  rhymes  of  all  countries, 
lived  at  the  village  of  Pallet,  near  Nantes; 
and  they  soon  acquired  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  such  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  that  it  is  nothing  very  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  them,  in  that  credulous  and  ex- 
aggeratmg  age,  converted  by  popular  won¬ 
der  into  something  over  and  above  the  av¬ 
erage  of  humanity.  But  the  English  reader 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  find  them 
transformed  into  a  pair  of  sorcerers.  Yet 
such  is  the  actual  substance  of  the  popular 
ballad  in  which  Heloise,  speaking  in  her 
own  person,  celebrates  her  love  and  her 
learning.  There  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  ridiculous  and  the  profane  in  this  bal¬ 
lad,  from  which  we  give  the  opening  verses, 
following  the  original  nearly  word  for 
word. 

“  At  twelve  years  old,  not  fearing  either  scandal 
or  reproof, 

To  follow  my  dear  Abelard,  I  left  my  father’s 
roof. 

“  And  when  we  went  to  Nantes,  my  God  !  sweet 
Abelard  and  I, 

1  knew  no  language  but  the  one  we  speak  in 
Brittany. 

“  1  did  not  even  know,  my  God  !  the  way  to  say 
a  prayer. 

When  1  was  in  my  father's  house — so  ignorant 
they  were. 

“  But  now  I  am  instructed  well — in  all  things 
perfect  quite — 

I  know  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  I  can 
read  and  write : 

“  And  read  in  the  Evangelists,  and  write  both 
well  and  fast. 

And  speak  and  consecrate  the  host  as  well  as  j 
any  priest.” 

But  this  is  nothing.  These  are  amongst 
the  smallest  of  her  powers  and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

“  And  I  have  power  to  change  myself,  as  every 
one  may  know. 

Into  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  dragon,  dog,  or  crow. 

1  know  a  song  would  rend  the  heavens,  and 
make  the  tossing  sea 


Heave  as  with  sudden  tempests,  and  the  earth 
roll  fearfully. 

“  I  know  all  things  that  through  all  time,  in  all 
the  world  were  known. 

All  things  that  ever  happen’d  yet,  or  ever  shall 
be  done.” 

She  then  goes  on  to  recite  some  of  her 
means  of  sorcery ;  as  how  she  has  three 
vipers  sitting  on  the  egg  of  a  dragon, 
which  is  destined  to  desolate  the  earth,  and 
how  she  nourishes  her  vipers,  not  with  the 
flesh  of  partridges  or  woodcocks,  but  with 
the  sacred  blood  of  innocents.  Having 
such  tremendous  resources  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  she  threatens  to  overturn  the  w'orld 
at  last — if  she  only  live  long  enough. 

“  If  I  remain  upon  the  earth,  and  my  sweet  clerk 
with  me. 

If  we  remain  upon  the  earth,  one  year,  or  two, 
or  three — 

“  Yet  two  or  three,  my  Light  and  I,  ere  they 
have  swiftly  flown. 

My  Abelard  and  I  shall  make  the  earth  turn 
upside  down.” 

The  poet  finding  his  imgination  running  a 
little  too  far,  and  apparently  afraid  of  the 
consequences,  steps  in  at  this  critical  point, 
and  winds  up  the  song  w’ith  a  sort  of  reli¬ 
gious  moral : 

“  Take  care,  oh  !  IleloTse,  and  think  upon  your 
soul’s  abode  ; 

For  if  this  world  belongs  to  you,  the  ne.\t  be 
longs  to  God  !” 

There  are  several  songs  in  the  collection 
to  w'hich  we  would  gladly  direct  attention, 
either  for  their  traditional  and  historical 
interest  or  their  poetical  beauty.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  ballad 
of  ‘  Genevieve  of  Rustefan,’  *  Our  Lady 
of  Fulgoat,’  ‘The  Heiress  of  Keroulaz,’ 
the  ‘Elegy  on  Monsieur  de  Nevet,’  ‘  Lez- 
Briez,’  the  historical  song  of  |the  Bre¬ 
tons,  ‘The  Exiled  Priest,’  several  of  the 
short  tender  love  songs,  and  some  songs  of 
the  feasts,  festivals,  and  seasons.  But  we 
have  already  extended  our  notice  of  these 
lyrics  to  as  great  a  length  as  we  can  rea¬ 
sonably  spare ;  and  the  reader  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  sufficiently  enabled  to'estimate  their 
general  characteristics  from  the  specimens 
we  have  laid  before  him. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest 
connected  with  the  literatureof  Brittany,  and 
still  less  known  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country — the  drama  of  the  Bretons.  Upon 
this  strange  class  of  productions — certainly 
the  most  curious  of  their  kind  and  form 
now  existing  in  any  part  of  Europe — we 
may  take  another  opportunity  of  offering  an 
extended  notice. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review.  | 

i 

1.  A  Svpphmtntary  Report  on  the  Results  ■ 

of  a  Special  Inquiry  into  the  Practice  cf 
InUrment  in  'Joirns,  made  at  the  reejnest 
of  Her  Majesty^ s  principal  Seentary  of  \ 
State  for  the  Home  Dipartment.  By  i 
Edwin  Chadwick^  Esq.,  Barristcr-at-  < 
Law.  London.  18411.  | 

2.  On  the  Laying  out,  Planting,  and  Man-  I 
aging  of  Cemeteries,  and  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Churchyards.  By  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  &LC.  London.  1843. 

3.  Gatherings  from  Graveyards,  particu¬ 

larly  those  of  I jOfidon.  By  G.  A.  Walk-' 
er,  Surgeon.  London.  I83B.  j 

4.  Necropolis  Glasguensis  ;  with  ohserra-  ! 
tiops  on  the  ancient  and  modern  Tombs  ! 
and  Sepulture.  By  John  Strang.  Glas-! 
gow.  1831. 

5.  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Evils  ef 
City  Interments,  ^'c.  Glasgow.  1842. 

6.  A  Tract  upon  Tombstones,  with  Illustra-  [ 

tions.  By  F.  E.  Paget,  M.  A.,  Rector  of] 
El  ford.  Rugeley.  1843.  i 

7.  Letter  on  the  appropriate  Disposal  of\^ 
Monumental  Sculpture.  By  Richard 
Westmacott,  A.  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  London. 
1843. 

‘  Splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  the 


the  struggle  no  less  of  the  natural  than  of 
the  spiritual  man  ;  and  one  people,  by  the  art 
of  embalmment,  has  endeavored  to  escape 
the  corruption  which  others  have  prevent¬ 
ed  by  fire.  While  the  piety  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion  has  made  man’s  last  want  his  greatest, 
and  looked  upon  the  violator  of  the  dead  as 
the  Horst  enemy  of  the  living,  a  yet  earlier 
tradition  has  inspired  him  to  escape  the 
curse  of  the  worm,  and  the  return  to  the 
dust  from  whence  he  sprung.  To  the  lat¬ 
ter  bear  witness  the  cinerary  urns  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  pyramids  and  mummies  of 
Egypt,  the  decorated  chamber-tombs  of 
Etruria,  perhaps  also  the  gilded  skulls  and 
locomotive  corpses  of  the  Scythians  ;  while 
Priam,  Polydorus,  Antigone,  and  Archyias 
exemplify  the  honor  of  the  rites  of  burial ; 
and  the  tabooed  plots  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  cairns  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  the  ex¬ 
treme  links  of  the  chain  of  eternal  and  uni¬ 
versal  piety  which  hallows  the  sepulchres  of 
our  Fathers.  The  *  dogs  and  birds,*  so 
often  denounced  or  averted  as  a  curse  by 
heathen  poets,  are  scarcely  less  earnestly 
decried  by  thePsalmist ;  and  ‘  to  be  buried 
like  a  king’s  daughter,’  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  into  an  Hebrew  proverb.  Hardly 
any  but  an  unbeliever  in  revelation  would 
order  his  body  to  be  burned  ;  but  it  must 
be  a  Giaour  to  rialure  who  could  exclaim, 


grave,’*  Man  has  sometimes  built  himself 
an  argument  of  immortality  from  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  his  tomb  ;  and  the  desire  to  preserve 
a  festering  body  and  a  fading  name  from 
utter  decay,  has  been  drawn  into  a  natural 
evidence  of  the  incorruption  of  the  soul. 
But  a  splendid  monument  speaks  as  much 
of  the  dread  of  annihilation  as  of  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection ;  and  the  love  of  posthu¬ 
mous  fame,  whether  in  pyramids  or  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  is  at  best  but  a  proof  of  the 
*  longing  after’  an  immortality  of  w  liicli  it 
gives  no  sign.  T'he  worm  below’  mocks  at 
the  masonry  above;  the  foundation  of  our 
monuments,  as  of  our  houses,  is  in  the  dust ; 
and  the  nameless  pyramid,  and  the  broken 
urn,  and  the  ‘  mummy  become  merchan¬ 
dize,’  are  as  true  a  page  in  the  history  of  the 
‘  noble  animal,’  as  his  grandest  ellorts  of 
mind  or  hand  after  ‘  a  diuturnity  of  mem¬ 
ory.’ 

To  bafile  the  powers  of  Death  has  been 

*  *  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes 
and  pompous  in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativities 
and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  cere¬ 
monies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature.’ — 
Sir  T.  Browne's  Urn-burial,  ch.  v. 


*  What  recks  it,  though  his  corse  may 
Within  a  living  grave  !* 

The  bird  that  tear.'*  that  prostrate  form 
Has  only  robbed  the  meaner  worm.’ 

The  history  of  Revealed  Religtbn  exhib¬ 
its  to  us  a  middle  and  a  better  way ;  nei¬ 
ther  indifferent  nor  over-scrupulous  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  mortal  body,  avoiding  at 
once  the  outcasting  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  expensive  carefulness  of  the 
funeral  pyre.  The  rite  of  interment,  in  iti 
literal  sense  of  consigning  a  body  to  the 
ground,  is  indeed  a  singular  recognition  of 
the  ancient  curse,  ‘  Rust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shah  thou  return  ;’  for  though  other 
nations  have,  for  *  while  and  in  a  degree, 
used  this  custivii,  the  unbroken  tradition  of 
the  Jewish  people  alone  observed  it  in  its 
completeness  and  simplicity.  The  cave  of 
Macpelah  was  purchased  as  a  burying- 
place  by  the  Father  of  the  Faithful;  and 

*  It  is  curious  that  this  very  expression,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  vulture,  should  have  been  condemned 
by  Longinus  in  the  Soj  hist  Gergias,  1500  years 
before  Byron  wrote  it.  Fi's-fs  Tri^oi. 

Long.,ii.2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  noble 
poet  had  seen  the  passage  of  either  rhetcrioiao. 
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close  by  his  side  the  bones  of  Joseph,  after 
being  borne  by  the  children  of  Israel  in 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  rested 
in  peace  ;  and  it  seems  no  hirtuitous  em¬ 
blem  of  God’s  people,  as  sirai»gers  and  pil¬ 
grims  upon  earth,  that  their  first  possession 
in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a  tomb. 
The  case  of  Jonathan  and  fcaul — and  there 
are  a  few  others  recorded  in  Holy  Writ — 
whose  bones  were  burned — was  a  clear  ex¬ 
ception  to  their  general  usage,  and  even  in 
this  case  the  ashes  were  afterwards  inhum¬ 
ed.  But  while  the  children  of  the  Promise 
preserved  inviolate  the  ancient  rite  of  inter¬ 
ment,  and  eschewed  pompous  monuments 
and  vain  epitaphs,  their  yet  indistinct  per¬ 
ception  of  a  resurrection,  the  dawn  only  of 
a  brighter  day,  was  not  allowed  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  veil  w'hich  hung  over  the  grave, 
though  even  that  was  a  pillar  of  light  to 
them  compared  to  the  cloud  and  darkness 
which  it  was  to  the  Gentiles.  Ere  the 
stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre, 
death  had  still  its  detilement,  and  mourning 
its  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

But  when  our  Lord  by  His  own  dying 
had  taken  away  the  pollution,  as  by  His 
rising  again  He  had  taken  away  the  sting 
of  death  ;  when  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  had  established, 
once  and  for  ever,  all  touching  the  mystery 
of  the  grave  and  of  the  life  hereafter  which 
man  shall  be  permitted  here  to  know,  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  w  hich  harrassed  men’s 
minds  on  the  relations  of  life  and  death,  and 
the  things  thereto  pertaining,  were  ended, 
and  to  the  single  eye  of  faith  the  prospect, 
near  and  distant,  was  clear  and  plain. 
That  body  which  He  had  taken  upon  Him¬ 
self,  and  declared  to  be  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  to  rise  again  in 
more  glorious  form,  could  never  be  relin¬ 
quished  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  while 
that  anointing  whicV  He  took  for  His  burial, 
and  that  sepulchre  which  He  hanselled, 
purified  the  dead  body,  recognized  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  consecrated  the  tomb.  The  tear¬ 
ing  of  hair  and  rending  of  garments  was 
modified  into  a  sorrow  not  without  hope ; 
and  as,  under  the  Promise,  the  first  plot  ol 
ground  was  a  sepulchre — so,  under  its  ful¬ 
filment,  the  first  sepulchre  was  in  a  garden  ; 
as  if  to  show  that  it  was  no  longer  the  land 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  and  that 
death  was  shorn  of  half  its  terrors.  That 
men  could  in  any  sense  rejoice  over  the 
grave,  was  not  the  least  of  the  miracles  of 
the  early  Christians ;  and  nothing  was  more 


[August, 

galling  to  the  heathen  and  apostate  enipe- 
r(jrs,  than  the  undesponding  psalmody  of 
iheir  funeral  processions  and  their  devout 
thanksgiving  at  the  tomb.  St.  Chrysostom 
IS  justly  loud  against  the  remnants  of  hea¬ 
thenism  in  llie  hired  iik  urners  wlio  were 
sonietinies  obtruded ;  w  bile  St.  Cyprian 
seems  to  have  been  over-earnest  in  bis  con¬ 
demnation  of  sorrow  and  all  its  sinrns:  for 

O  * 

though  our  Lord  rebuked  the  women  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  wln>  wept  for  Him,  He  himself 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus;  and  the  de¬ 
vout  men  w  lio  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial, 
made  great  lamentation  over  him.  The 
Puritans,  false,  with  all  their  profe.ssions, 
to  ctery  touch  of  nature,  condemned,  as 
did  St.  Cyprian,  all  mourning  garments ; 
what  would  they  now  say  to  the  ostentatious 
weepers  and  Haunting  hatbands  which  so 
pharisaically  distinguish,  in  the  nortli  espe¬ 
cially,  their  modern  representatives?  On 
the  delicate  and  often  perplexing  subject  of 
the  degree  and  temper  of  mourning  for  the 
dead,  let  these  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
suffice : — 

‘Solemn  and  appointed  mournings  are  good 
expressions  of  our  deari!C.‘-s  (o  the  departed 
soul,  and  of  his  worih,  and  our  value  oi*  him; 
and  it  lialh  iis  praise  in  nature,  and  in  manners, 
and  in  }  ubiic  customs;  but  the  praise  of  it  is 
not  in  the  Gospel,  that  is,  it  hath  no  direct  and 
pro}  er  uses  in  religion.  For  il‘  the  dead  did 
die  ill  the  Lord,  tlu  n  there  is  joy  lo  him ;  and 
it  is  an  ill  exj're.ssioM  of  our  afiection  and  our 
<-harity,  to  wet'p  uncomfortably  at  a  change 
that  hath  carried  our  frictid  to  a  state  ol'  high 
t'clicity'.  K<omething  is  to  be  given  to  custom, 
something  to  lame,  lo  nature,  and  to  civilities, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  tieceased  friend  ;  for 
iliat  man  is  esteemed  niiseralde  for  whom  no 
friend  or  relative  sht  ds  a  tear  or  iiaysa  solemn 
sigh.  So  far  is  piety  ;  beyond,  it  may  he  the 
ostentation  and  bragging  of  grief,  or  a  design 
to  serve  worse  ends.  1  desire  to  die  a  dry 
death,  but  am  not  very  desirous  to  have,  a  dry 
funeral  ;  some  flowers  sj  rinkled  on  my  grave 
would  be  well  and  comely — and  a  soft  shower, 
to  turn  those  flowers  into  a  springing  memory 
or  a  fair  rehearsal,  that  !  may  not  go  forth  of 
my  doors  as  my  servants  carry  the  entrails  of 
beasts.’ — llohj  Dyin^. 

While  the  general  revelation  of  immor¬ 
tality  lias  thus  put  light  in  the  place  of 
darkness  and  joy  for  mourning,  the  partic¬ 
ular  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body  in  like  manner  suggests  a  de¬ 
cency  and  comeliness  in  the  funeral  solem¬ 
nities.  This  is  no  place  for  theological  dis¬ 
quisition,  but  it  should  be  remembered — 
what  is  too  much  forgotten — that  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  body  is  no  mere  abstruse^ 
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scholastic  do^ma — ncr,  what  perhaps  it  is 
oftcner  considered — a  gross  and  carnal 
representation  of  an  eternal  truth — but  a 
peculiar  revelation  of  Christianity,  involv¬ 
ing  deep  «ioctrinal  and  great  practical  les¬ 
sons;  for  it  presupposes  our  flesh  here  upon 
earth  the  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  if 
rightly  considered,  cannot  fail  to  make  us  j 
cultivate  purity  in  a  vessel  made  for  eterni-i 
ty.  The  best  human  philosophy  has  either 
pictured  gross  earthly  substances,  or  fancied 
thin  and  spectral  images,  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  ;  but  the  Christian  believes  that  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorriip- : 
tion,  he  who  was  made  in  the  beginning  af-| 
ter  the  image  of  God,  shall  be  restored  to 
that  image,  that  the  soul  shall  again  be 
clothed  in  a  more  glorious  Imdy — the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  he  pretends  not  to  scan — and 
each  man’s  individuality  preserved — that 
-^*^when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and 
death  and  the  grave  deliver  up  the  dea<l 
which  arc  in  them,’  each  person  may  speak 
of  himself  the  words  which  Christ  llimself 
spoke  after  his  resurrection,  ‘  Behold,  it  is 
1  myself.’  It  was  the  misapprehension  of 
this  truth  that  led  the  heathen  persecutors 
of  the  Church  to  burn  in  contempt  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs,  thus  vainly  imagin¬ 
ing  to  extitiguish  the  hope  of  their  resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  but,  while  the  Christian’s  faith  led 
him  neither  to  hasten  nor  to  delay  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  corruption  in  the  return  of  the  body 
to  its  kindred  dust,  he  knew  that  He  who 
made  and  unmade  could  again  collect  its 
scattered  particles,  whatever  ordeal  they 
might  undergo,  and  was  ready  to  ‘  give  his 
body  to  be  burned  ’ — though  not  to  burn  it. 
The  honorable  solemnization  of  funeral 
rites  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  j  *  a  de¬ 
cent  interment,’  says  Hooker,  ‘  is  conven¬ 
ient  even  for  very  humanity’s  sake.’  Jer¬ 
emy  Taylor’s  words  will  best  conclude  the 
argument : — 

‘  Among  Chrustians  the  honor  which  is  val¬ 
ued  in  behalf  of  the  dead  is,  that  they  be  buried 
in  holy  ground — ihai  is,  in  appointed  cemete¬ 
ries.  in  places  of  religion,  there  where  the  field 
of  God  i.s  sown  with  the  seeds  of  the  reeurrec- 
tion,  that  their  bodies  also  may'  be  among 
Christians,  with  whom  their  hope  and  their 
portion  is,  and  sliall  be  forever.’ 

We  have  made  these  remarks  prelimin¬ 
ary  to  more  practical  observations,  and,  we 
trust,  not  an  inappropriate  approach  to  the 
subject  of  Christian  Cemeteries.  We  have 
wished  to  lay  the  foundation  deep  and 
aright,  and  approach  reverently,  and  step 
by  step,  to  a  subject  upon  which  more  con¬ 


fusion  and  inconsistency  of  opinion  exists 
than  on  any  other  which  so  closely  affects 
our  common  humanity.  Though  it  is  a 
favor  to  which  we  must  all  come  at  last, 
few  agree  as  to  how  we  should  meet  it.  A 
prince  will  give  bis  body  to  the  dissecters  ; 
while  many  a  pauper,  who  has  endured  all 
the  deprivations  of  the  workhouse,  has  laid 
by  a  pittance  to  save  himself  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  parish  funeral.  Mr.  Loudon 
would  recommend  every  gentleman  to  be 
buried  in  his  own  grounds,  whose  friends 
probably  will  only  be  contented  with  a 
vault  beneath  the  altar.  Some  would  make 
their  grave  a  flower-bed  ;  and  others  think 
j  burial  in  a  cenietery  to  be  semi-heathen. 

I  Amid  such  a  labyrinth  of  superstition,  ir¬ 
reverence,  ignorance,  and  right-feeling,  so 
strangely  blended,  we  shall  endeavor,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  the  Church  universal, 
to  thread  out  a  true,  simple,  and  more  per¬ 
fect  way. 

F^nough  had  been  disclosed  by  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Health  of 
Towns,  as  to  the  loathsome  state  of  the 
burial-grounds  in  populous  parishes,  to 
draw  some  public  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  Sir  James  Graham  promptly  followed 
up  the  matter  by  instituting  a  special  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  practice  of  interment  in 
towns,  which  now  appears  as  a  ‘  Supple¬ 
mentary  Report,’  by  Mr.  Chadwick — a 
most  important,  interesting,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  work,  equally  marked  by  laborious 
research,  right  feeling,  and  sound  judgment. 
It  will  hardly  he  necessary  to  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  by  repeating  .the 
horrors  of  Enon-chapel  and  the  Portugal- 
street  burial-ground.*  Our  hones,  like  the 
grave-digger’s  in  Hamlet,  ache  to  think 
on’t.  It  may  be  a  newer  feature  in  the 
controversy  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  doubt  among  the  medical  profession 
whether  the  putrid  exhalations  from  such 
masses  of  corruption  have  any  injurious  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  health  of  the  living.  And  even 
such  men  as  Parent-Duchatelet  and  Orfila 
have  taken  the  negative  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  their  argument  is  at  best  but 

*  Sec  the  Report  on  Health  of  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Walker’s  ‘  Gatherings.’  The  historical  portion 
of  the  latter  work  is  a  direct  translation  from 
V’icq-d’Azyr,  (Euvres^  tome  vi.  p.  257.  He  has 
awkwardly  converted  the  Book  of  Chronicles  into 
one  Paralipomenc5  ;  and,  by  a  still  more  unhappy 
mistake,  speaks  of  the  grave  of  Elijah^  one  of  two 
men  who  knew  not  the  tomb. 
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negative  also ;  the  alleged  innocuousness  of 
the  anatomical  schools  to  the  pupils  attend¬ 
ing  them,  their  main  position,  which  may 
itself  be  disputed,  being  more  than  answer¬ 
ed  by  the  positive  evidence  of  the  unhealthy 
state  of  those  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  our  worst  London  grave¬ 
yards.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  collect  a  large 
body  of  evidence  to  refute  these  strange 
opinions  of  the  French  school,  which  seem, 
like  other  products  of  the  same  soil,  lo 
spring  from  a  morbid  love  of  horror  for  its 
own  sake.  It  does,  however,  appear  to  be 
established  that  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
matter  is  not  so  injurious  to  human  life,  as 
that  of  vegetable  matter ;  and  that  the  phy¬ 
sical  effects  of  our  present  system  of  intra¬ 
mural  burial  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
he  injury  it  inflicts  upon  morals  and  reli- 
.;ion. 

A  deep  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  of¬ 
fices  and  fabric  of  the  Church,  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  England, 
especially  among  the  poor  and  the  well-edu¬ 
cated.  The  very  galleries  and  pews,  and 
other  beautifications  which  so  sadly  mar 
the  true  character  of  our  churches,  are 
oftener  the  effects  of  a  well-meaning  though 
ill-directed  zeal,  than  of  the  low  and  puri¬ 
tanical  feeling  to  which  it  is  now  the  fash¬ 
ion  exclusively  to  refer  them.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  Lord’s 
house— ^ignorant  in  its  sources,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  results,  we  admit — as  well 
as  mere  worldly  pride  and  vanity,  have 
helped  to  deface  the  pillars  of  our  churches 
with  hideous  masses  of  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  to  crowd  the  pavement  with  the 
still  more  unseemly  masses  of  corruption 
below.  Those  who  arc  fond  of  tracing 
every  abuse  in  Christian  practice  to  a  pagan 
origin,  will  find  little  to  help  out  their  the¬ 
ory  in  respect  of  the  practice  of  interment 
within  the  church.  The  evil  is  entirely  of 
modern  growth,  and  could  only  have  oc¬ 
curred  under  a  faith  which,  while  it  recog¬ 
nized  the  sanctity  of  places  set  apart  fi)r 
holy  worship,  rejected  all  notion  of  pollu¬ 
tion  from  the  dead.  Burial  in  heathen  tem¬ 
ples  was  utterly  unknow  n,  and  scarcely  ever 
allowed  within  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
The  well-known  heading  of  ‘  siste  viator’ 
on  ancient  tombs — justly  ridiculetl  in  mod¬ 
ern  inscriptions  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  before  him — signifi¬ 
cantly  marks  the  wayside  locality  of  the 
Roman  burial-grounds.  Many  Greek  and 
Latin  words  relating  to  burial,  literally  signi¬ 


fying  ‘  carrying  out,’  point  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tom.  And  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain, 
who  w  as  met  by  our  I.ord  ‘  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,’  when  he  was  being  ‘  carried 
out,’  may  serve  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the 
Jewish  burial-grounds  being  without  the 
walls. 

The  earliest  Christians  conformed  to  the 
same  practice  ;  and  it  is  a  very  credible 
tradition  that  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen 
was  -buried  where  he  was  stoned,  ‘  out  of 
the  city.’  Persecution  forced  the  believers 
to  a  secret  celebration  of  their  common 
worship  ;  and  where  would  i^iose  who  held 
a  ‘  Communion  of  Saints,’  living  and  de¬ 
parted,  so  likely  betake  themselves  for 
prayer  and  praise  to  the  great  Head  of  their 
Church,  as  to  the  tombs  of  those  who 
had  died  in  defence  of  the  truths  that  He 
taught  ?  Hence  the  extra-mural  catacombs 
and  crypts — the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs 
— became  the  first  Christian  churches,  a 
practice  to  be  afterwards  abused  by  making 
their  churches  their  sepulchres.  For  wheii 
persecutions  relaxed,  and  (  hristian  temples 
began  to  rise  in  the  light  of  day  in  the 
midst  of  the  cities,  the  tomb-altars  and  relics 
of  the  martyrs,  if  not  enclosed  by  a  sanctuary 
on  the  spot,  were  removed  from  their  orig¬ 
inal  position  and  enshrined  in  the  new 
buildings — the  fruitful  source  of  many  sub¬ 
sequent  deflections  from  the  primitive  faith 
— and  the  origin  of  the  coveied  privilege  of 
not  being  divided  in  death  from  those  re¬ 
mains  which  the  pious  w  hen  alive  had  held 
in  so  much  honor,  that  haply,  like  the  man 
cast  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha,  they 
might  partake  of  a  greater  portion  of  life 
by  touching  a  good  man’s  bones.  How¬ 
ever  such  might  have  been  the  popular 
I  current  of  feeling  among  the  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  unlearned,  the  Church  authorita¬ 
tively  ever  set  her  face  against  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  burial  within  the  churches,  or  even 
within  the  city.  Indeed  those  who  died  in 
the  greatest  odor  of  sanctity,  were  not  at 
first  allowed  more  than  approximaticn  to 
the  outside  of  the  church.  The  first  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  building  itself,  was  made 
in  favor  of  Constantine,  who  yet  was  not 
deemed  worthy  to  approach  nearer  than  the 
outer  court  or  porch  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  :  his  son  Constantius  deeming  it, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  declares,  sufficient  honor 
if  he  might  lay  his  father’s  bones  even  in 
the  Porch  of  the  Fisherman.  The  first 
step,  however,  w'as  now  taken  ;  and  thence- 
forw  ard  to  this  hour  there  has  been  a  con- 
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tinual  struggle  between  the  claims  of  rank, 
and  power,  and  wealth,  and  superstition, 
and  self-interest,  and  covetousness,  mingled 
with  feelings  of  saintly  and  domestic  piety. 

Between  all  these  potent  motives,  and 
the  sincere  honor  of  God’s  house — need 
we  say  which  has  prevailed  t  Yet  there  is 
an  unbroken  chain  of  authority  against  the 
usage.  We  question  if  there  is  any  one 
other  custom  that  has  been  so  steadily  con-' 
demned,  and  so  continually  persisted  in,  as! 
that  of  burial  within  cities  and  churches. 
The  two  practices  scarcely  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  consideration ;  for  though  in  some 
points  of  view  the  arguments  against 
churchyard-hurial  may  be  urged  d  fortiori 
against  church-burial ;  yet  the  actual  state 
of  our  civic  churchyards  has  now  rendered 
interment  in  them  the  greater  evil  of  the 
two. 

Those  who  have  leisure  to  consult  the 
laborious  records  of  Bingham,  Spoiidaniis, 
Piattoli,  Vicq-d’ A/.yr,  and  Spelrnan,  and 
other  writers  on  sepulture,  will  be  astounded 
at  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical  evidences  in 
favor  of  extra-mural  burial.  Bingham  shows 
that  for  the  first  three  centuries  suburban 
catacombs  or  cemeteries  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  adopted.  Exceptions,  proving  the 
general  rule,  in  fivor  of  emperors,  popes, 
bishops,  ecclesiastics,  founders,  and  lay 
benefactors,  continued  to  increase,  with  oc¬ 
casional  reclamations  from  the  Church,  up 
to  the  ninth  century.  From  thence  to  the 
seventeenth  we  have  a  series  of  twenty 
councils  decreeing  the  return  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  custom — ‘  Morem  restituendum  curent 
Episcopi  in  cemeteriis  sepeliendi.’  Hap¬ 
pily  this  is  a  question  in  which  all  branches 
of  the  Church  Catholic  do  and  well  may 
concur :  a  lengthened  detail  of  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  would  far  exceed  our  present 
limits,  but  a  few  citations  in  chronological 
order,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  remarkable  expressions  of  coun¬ 
cils  and  individuals,  tnay  serve,  as  far  as 
precedent  goes,  to  set  this  question  at  rest 
for  ever. 

A.  D.  3Sl.  The  Tlieodosian  code  forbade  all  in¬ 
terment  vvilliin  the  w’allsot  the  city, 
and  even  ordered  that  all  the  bodic.- 
and  rnonument.s  already  jilaccil 
tliere,  should  be  carr  ed  out. 

f)l9.  The  first  elause  raiified  by  Justinian. 

563.  Council  of  Brague. — ‘  Sullo  modo 
intra  amhitum  murorum  civitatum 
cuiu.slibct  defuncli  corpus  eit  hunia- 
turn.’ 

5SG.  Ctmncil  of  Auxere, — ‘Non  lictt  in 
baptisterio  corpora  scpelire.’ 


827.  Charlemagne’s  capitularies, — ‘  Ne¬ 
mo  in  ecclesia  sepeliatur.’ 

1076.  Council  ol  Winchester,  under  Lan- 
franc.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
— ‘In  ecclesiis  corpora  defuncio- 
rum  non  sepeliantur.’ 

1552.  Latimer  on  St.  Luke  vii.  1 1. — ‘  The 
citizens  of  Nain  had  their  burying 
places  without  the  city ;  and  I  do 
marvel  that  London,  being  so  great 
a  city,  hath  not  a  burial  place 
without.’  &,c. 

1565.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  good  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan,  ordered  the  return 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  suburban 
cemeteries. 

To  take  the  miscellaneous  authorities  of 
modern  times : — 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  used  to  say,  ‘  Churches 
were  made  for  the  living,  not  for  the  dead 
and  directed  that  his  body  might  be  buried 
in  the  plainest  manner,  himself  dictating 
the  simplest  possible  epitaph.  The  learned 
Rivet,  quoted  by  Bingham,  speaking  of  the 
innovation  of  church-burial,  says,  ‘  This 
custom,  which  covetousness  and  supersti¬ 
tion  first  brought  in,  I  wish  it  were  abol¬ 
ished,  with  other  relics  of  superstition 
among  us ;  and  that  the  ancient  custom 
was  revived,  to  have  public  burying-places 
in  the  free  and  open  fields  without  the  gates 
of  cities.  Grotius,  on  the  same  passage  of 
St.  Luke  on  which  Latimer  has  commented, 
makes  the  like  complaint.  In  his  plan  for 
rebuilding  London,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
says,  ‘  I  would  wish  that  all  burials  in 
churches  might  be  disallowed, — and  if  the 
churchyard  be  close  about  the  Church,  this 
is  also  inconvenient.  It  will  be  inquired, 
where  then  shall  be  the  burials  ?  I  answer, 
in  cemetries,  seated  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,’  &/C.  The  evidence  given  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  and  Mr.  Milman 
is  precisely  to  the  same  point. 

Such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  seems  irresist¬ 
ible.  If  anything  more  is  wanted,  we  may 
clench  the  nail  on  either  head  of  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables — ‘  Ilominem  mortuum 
in  urbe  ne  scpclito  ;’  and  with  the  following 
recommendation  (would  it  were  something 
more)  of  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  : — 

‘  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  observing 
ihal  the  practice  of  burial  in  the  church  or 
^•hancel,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  many  respects 
iiijurious  ;  in  some  instances  by  weakening  or 
leteriorating  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  in 
Uhers  l)y  its  tendency  to  alfecl  the  lives  or 
lealili  of  the  inliabitarils.  We  sire  of  opinion 
that  in  future  this  practice  should  be  discon- 
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tinned,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  trenching  upon  vested  rights. 

‘W.  Cantdar  N.  O.  Tindal, 

C.  J.  London.  J.  Nichoi.l. 

VV.  Dunelm.  Christ.  Robinson. 

J.  Lincoln.  IltRBtRT  Jenner. 

W.  St.  Asaph.  C.  E.  Carrington.  | 
Cn.  Bangor.  Stephen  Lgshington. 

Teni’erden.  K. Cutler  F'ergusson. 

Wynford, 

‘  Dated  this  15th  day  of  February,  1S32,’ 


We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  because  there  appears 
to  be  a  strong  prejudice  among  churchmen 
against  cemeteries  altogether,  mainly  aris¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  from  the  objectionable  con¬ 
stitution  and  practice  of  many  of  those  al¬ 
ready  established,  and  partly  from  the  notion 
of  their  being  a  modern  and  unecclesiasti- 
cal  innovation,  adopted  like  our  farces  and 
fashions,  second-hand  from  revolutionary 
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the  end  of  time.  The  scattered  flowers, 

‘  the  earliest  of  the  year,’  which  are  infinite¬ 
ly  touching  in  the  old  and  rustic  church¬ 
yards  of  Wales,  fail  to  move  us  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  cemetery,  where  we  suspect  them  to 
have  been  bought  of  ‘  Harding,  inarchand 
des  boquets,’  and  placed  so  as  ‘to  be  seen 
of  men.’  The  trim  grave-gardens  cease  to 
please  when  we  read  the  company’s  charge 
for  maintaining  them,  ‘  with  or  without  flow¬ 
ers,  per  annum,  5.s.,’  or,  (for  the  benefit,  we 
suppose,  of  young  widows)  ‘  ditto,  if  in  per¬ 
petuity,  5/.’  The  whole  spirit  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  establishments  is  necessarily  mercenary, 
ind  smacks  strongly  of  half-yearly  dividends 
and  Copthal  Court.  The  scale  of  prices 
varying  according  to  the  items  of  reserved 
and  open  ground,  e.xtra  depth,  private  grave 
and  public  interment,  use  of  screen  and 
chapel,  desk  service,  &/C.  &/C.,  are  of  the 
same  character  with  the  ‘  dissenting  minis- 


Paris.  Most  people’s  idea  of  a  cemetery  is  ter,  [a  wide  term,]  provided  by  the  compa- 
a  something  associated  with  great  Egyptian  ny,’  and  ‘monuments,  if  required,  erected  ’ 


lodges  and  little  shabby  flower-beds,  joint- 
stock  companies  and  immortelles ^  dissent, 


by  the  same  accommodating  factotum. 

One  great  and  universal  recommendation 


infidelity,  and  speculation,  the  irreverences  seems  to  be  that  a  |)ortion  of  the  ground  is 
of  Abney  Park,  or  the  fripperies  and  frigid-  ‘unconsecrated;’  and  as  this  is  a  point  upon 
ities  of  Pdre  la  Chaise.  Yet  these  things  which  much  of  the  difliculty  of  forming  new 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  passing  opin-  cemeteries  hinges,  a  short  reference  to  it 
ions  and  fas'iions  of  the  age  reflected  on  an  here  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Of  course 
institution  as  old  as  the  faith  which  conse-  all  the  bigotry  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
crates  it.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  this  Church,  and  the  conscientious  scruples  to 
country  we  have  for  ages  wanted  a  model  of  the  lot  of  the  Dissenters.  And  yet  it  would 
the  primitive  usage,  otherwise  Abney  Park  seem  a  feeling  more  allied  to  the  bigoi  than 
would  no  more  be  confounded  with  the  ex-  the  philosopher,  to  object  to  be  buried  in 
cmplar  of  a  Christian  cemetery,  than  our  ground  because  the  bishop  has  pronounced 


joint-stock  proprietary  schools  are  with 
Winchester  or  Eton,  or  a  stuccoed  ‘place 
of  worship,’  with  the  parish  church.  Yet 
with  their  many  imperfections,  even  our 


his  blessing  over  it.  It  may  in  the  eye  of 
the  non-conformist  have  gained  nothing  by 
the  ceremonial,  but  surely  it  can  be  none 
the  worse  ;  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the 


present  cemeteries  can  hardly  be  consider-  point  when  the  ground  shall  be  deemed 


ed  but  as  a  great  boon.  The  earth  lies  light 
and  the  sky  hangs  blue  over  many  a  grave 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected 
to  the  foul  compost,  and  heavy  tread,  and 
sulphurous  canopy  of  a  London  church¬ 
yard  ;  and  a  real  mourner  may,  without 
distraction  or  disgust,  cherish  and  renew 
his  communion  with  a  lost  friend,  and,  like 
Mary,  steal  to  the  grave  and  weep  there. 
The  hopeful  manly  sorrow  of  a  Christian 
will  hardly,  however,  take  up  with  the  al¬ 
ready  conventional  modes  of  modern  cem- 
eterial  sorrow.  Custom,  like  ‘  a  bold  peas¬ 
antry,’  when  ‘  once  destroyed,  can  never  be 
supplied’  by  mere  Chinese  imitation;  the 
spirit  of  it  is  Pythagorean  in  its  nature,  and 
though  it  shifts  from  body  to  body,  it  will 
never  re-animate  its  once  deserted  shell,  till 


cursed  for  the  blessing’s  sake.  But  there 
is  an  objection  to  the  burial-service  ;  yet  we 
know  of  no  canon  that  necessarily  enforces 
the  reading  of  it  over  every  corpse  consign¬ 
ed  to  consecrated  ground  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  suspected  schismatic,  most  clergymen 
would  rather  be  relieved  from  the  oflice, 
than  insist  upon  it.  But  suppose  it  enforc¬ 
ed  ;  then  comes  in  the  objection,  which  w-e 
do  not  hesitate  to  designate  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  cant  that  ever  stood  the  test  of  half 
a  century.  The  objection  is  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ‘  a  sure  and  certain  /tope* — it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more — ‘  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,*  which  the  priest  ministerially  pro¬ 
nounces  for  the  Church  over  all  who  die 
in  her  communion.  Now,  in  this  hope 
I  the  friends  and  relations  of  a  person,  how- 
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ever  wretched  in  his  life  or  death,  would  | 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  refuse  to  in¬ 
dulge  :  the  scruple  must  clearly  be  all  on 
the  other  side;  it  may,  indeed,  be  a  matter 
of  serious  doubt  and  tremblinir  with  the 
clergyman,  how  far  he  may  be  justified  in 
thus  pronouncing  over  one  vvlum  (we  omit 
the  more  difficult  cases)  he  may  know  not 
at  all,  or  know  only  for  evil.  And  this,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  origin  of  the  objection.  It 
was  urged  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Puri¬ 
tan  clrr^y  as  a  personal  grievance,  and  then 
in  blind  perversion,  taken  up  by  the  whole 
dissenting  body.  Thus  a  conscientious 
scruple  which  an  over-charitable  clergy  may 
have  been  too  remiss  in  urging  in  their  own 
defence,  has  been  adroitly  laid  hold  of  by 
their  opponents  and  turned  into  a  weapon 
of  attack  against  them.  The  final  and  only 
presentable  grievance  is,  that  in  consecrat¬ 
ed  ground  they  are  not  allowed  to  introduce 
whatever  manner  of  service  or  ceremony 
their  own  unrestricted  fancies  may  devise — 
a  regulation  which,  comely  and  expedient 
at  all  times,  has  now  been  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  by  the  mummeries  attempt¬ 
ed  of  late  years  by  bodies  unconnected  with 
the  ‘  four  denominations,’ — Oddfellows  and 
Independent  Brethren,  of  the  more  inno¬ 
cent  kind — Chartists,  Socialists,  and  the 
like,  of  the  more  pernicious. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  surprising  only  to 
those  who  have  never  studied  the  shifting 
system  of  the  non-conformists,  that  the 
original  objection  was  not  to  the  denial  of  a 
service  of  their  owm,  b»it  to  any  service  at 
all,  whereby,  as  they  alleged,  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  maintained.  The  funeral  sermon, 
now  so  rigidly  exacted  by  them  of  their 
preachers  on  the  death  of  every  paying  sit¬ 
ter,  was  another  of  their  original  abomina¬ 
tions.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  party 
to  decry  the  burial  service  of  the  Church,  as 
lately  that  for  the  solemnization  of  mar¬ 
riage;*  but  the  love  for  the  Church’s  last  of¬ 
fice,  iti  preference  to  the  long  extempora¬ 
neous  effusions  with  which  the  dissenters 
bruise  the  broken  reed  of  sorrow,  still  keeps 
a  firm  hold  even  among  the  dissenters  of  the 
rural  population. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  our  differences 
and  distractions  cannot  end  with  this  life, 
but  must  be  carried  into  the  confines  of 

*  The  marriaco  servicn  was  a  while  ago  the 
stalking  grievance.  'I'lie  lavv  wa.s  altered  to  meet 
the  scruple  The  last  Registration  Report  shows 
that  out  of  1 2‘.1,4!H3  marriages  in  1841, couples 
only  availed  themselves  of  the  new  ‘registered 
places  of  worship.’ 


another  world  :  the  blame  must  rest  with 
those  who  raise  the  offence  and  cause  the 
schism.  The  Church  has  never  denied  her 
burying-ground  even  to  those  who  have  re¬ 
fused  to  maintain  it;  and  many  a  one,  it 
may  be  feared,  has  entered  her  walls  the 
I  first  time  as  a  corpse.  What  country  cu¬ 
rate  has  not  felt  his  charily  warmed,  and  the 
asperities  of  his  religious  zeal  softened,  to 
view  in  his  parish  churchyard  the  graves  of 
the  Chuapehinan,  the  Romanist,  and  the  Dis¬ 
senter,  side  by  side,  and  returned  to  the 
work  of  his  calling  with  more  hopeful  feel¬ 
ings  for  those  who  separate  themselves, 
and  more  solemn  considerations  of  the  ap¬ 
pointed  season  of  the  one  fold  and  the 
one  Shepherd  f  But  the  arrangement  of 
our  present  cemeteries  excludes  these  soft¬ 
ening  influences,  and  the  dissenter  has  bar¬ 
red  himself  out  a  portion,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  identify  himself  in  death  with  the 
church  he  has  through  life  opposed.  Since 
the  Churchman  cannot  be  buried  in  uncon¬ 
secrated  ground,  and  the  Dissenter  will  not 
in  ground  that  has  been  blest,  surely  charity 
would  suggest  the  entire  separation  of  their 
cemeteries  as  less  likely  to  perpetuate  pain- 
i  ful  and  bitter  feelings,  than  the  present  ne" 
cessarily  antagonistic  expression  of  juxtapo¬ 
sition.  When  the  conventicle  is  built  with¬ 
in  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  cathedral,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  either  are  more  likely  to  be  broken. 

It  is  this  among  other  reasons  that  leads 
us  to  urge  strongly  upon  the  Church  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  Cemeteries  for  itself. 
'Phe  joint-stock  establishments  at  present 
existing,  objectionable  on  many  grounds, 
are  wholly  unavailable  to  the  mass  of  the 
population,  by  reason  of  their  expense. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  the  exclusive 
luxury  of  the  indulgent  few.  Two  guineas 
would  scarcely  cover  the  very  lowest  charges 
at  the  cemetery,  for  what  the  poor  man  in 
the  country  gets  for  nothing;  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  guineas  are  exacted  for  the  common¬ 
est  headstone.  The  rich  and  vain  arc 
sconced  in  like  proportion ;  but  against 
the  very  poor  the  cemetery  door  is  inex¬ 
orably  closed.  How  inconvenient  that 
Death  makes  all  equal  landholders,  and  that 
the  pauper  requires  as  many  inches  of 
ground  as  the  owner  of  ten  thousand  acres  1 
this  has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  parish  ves¬ 
tries  ;  and  though  ten  or  fifteen  {Sup.  Rep.) 
may  be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  these 
cemetery  companies  have  not  yet  olTered 
sufficiently  cheap  terms.  One  company  has 
actually  put  forth  a  calculation  that  seven 
acres,  at  i  he  rate  of  ten  coffins  in  each  grave, 
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would  accommodate  1,335,000  paupers  ! 
This  agreeable  scene  for  the  contemplatiorj 
of  a  Christian  nation,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  turn  into  a  ‘  dis¬ 
solving  view  ’  of  the  shortest  possible  dura¬ 
tion,  by  the  prompt  application  of  quick¬ 
lime  ;  the  following  question,  with  slight  va¬ 
riety  of  expression,  having  been  again  and 
again  repeated  in  committee  : — ‘  Do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
burying  bodies  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
quicklime  suHicient  to  destroy  the  coffin  and 
the  whole  thing  in  a  given  time?’  How 
unconsciously  does  the  irreverent  euphem¬ 
ism  which  we  have  italicised,  unveil  the 
revolting  nature  of  the  question  ! 

Finding  Mr.  Loudon*  justly  indignant  at 
this  cheap  burial  cry,  what  shall  we  say 
when  he  himself  proposes  to  convert  pau¬ 
pers  into  manure!  Yet  such  is  actually 
his  plan  of  employing  the  surplus  corpses  of 
London  to  fertilize  the  poor  soils  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  These  are  his  very  words: — 

‘This  temporary  cemetery  may  be  merely  a 

*  We  had  mended  a  hard  pen  to  deal  with  Mr 
Loudon’s  b»)ok  on  Cemeteries,  his  least,  and,  we 
add  with  regret,  his  last  work.  While  we  write, 
his  subject  has  become  to  him  a  stern  reality  ;  and 
the  grave,  which  he  so  lately  discussed,  has  clos- 
edover  him  This  must  needs  take  the  edge  off 
any  censure  we  were  prepared  to  pronounce  on 
him.  His  most  laborious  works  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  and  favorably  noticed  in  tliese  pages — while 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  insin¬ 
uation  of  certain  pernicious  opinions  which  were 
too  clearly  traceable  in  his  earlier  writings  We 
doubt  not  that  the  severe  sufferings  of  mind  and 
body —  and  the  latter  were  grievous  indeed — with 
which  he  was  latterly  chastened,  left  him  a  wiser 
and  a  hanpier  man  ;  for  his  last  work,  which  afford¬ 
ed  greaWr  scope  for  its  introduction,  is  found  to 
contain  less  objectionable  matter.  Still  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  mere  utilitarian  mind  rightly  to  em¬ 
brace  a  subject  which  hangs  so  closely  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  another  world.  His  book,  therefore, 
though  useful  in  many  of  its  suggestions,  falls  al¬ 
together  short  as  a  guide  to  what  n  Christian  cc-  i 
metery  ought  to  be.  We  would,  however,  now 
rather  call  attention  to  his  more  useful  labors  as 
an  horticultural  writer  After  all  his  unequalled 
toils,  with  such  over-zealous  earnestness  did  he 
devote  himself  to  his  great  work,  the  ‘  Arbore¬ 
tum  Britanniciim,’  that  at  his  death  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  leave  his  widow  and  child  hut  the  copy¬ 
right  of  this  and  other  works.  On  this  one  book  ' 
alone  he  is  said  to  have  expended  10,000/.  A 
meeting  of  his  friends  has  been  held  to  endeavor 
to  dispose  of  the  remaining  copies  of  his  works  in 
the  hands  of  his  widow;  and  wo  cheerfully  re¬ 
commend  the  plan  proposed  to  all  who  do  not  al¬ 
ready  possess  his  works,  and  who  may  thus  com¬ 
bine  their  own  advantage  with  an  act  of  real 
charity.  Dr.  Lindley  has  warmly  advocated  Mrs. 
Loudon's  cause  in  the  ‘Gardener's  Chronicle,’  to 
which  very  useful  paper  we  must  refer  uur  readers 
for  the  details  of  the  proposal. 
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field  rentCil  on  a  twenty-one  years’  lease,  of 
sucli  an  extent  as  to  be  filled  with  graves  in 
Ib.irteen  years.  .At  the  end  of  seven  years 
more  it  may  revert  to  the  hindlord,  and  be 
cultivated,  planted,  or  laid  down  in  grass,  in 
any  manner  that  maybe  thought  proper.’ 

And  again  : — 

O 

‘  Nor  does  there  appear  to  u.s  any  objection 
to  union  vvorkhou<e.s  having  a  portion  of  their 
garden-ground  ii.sed  as  a  ceinf-tery,  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  cultivation  after  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed.’ — Cemet.,  p.  50. 

The  atrocitie.s  of  the  common  pits  at  Na¬ 
ples  and  Leghorn,  into  which  the  corpses 
of  the  poor  are  indiscriminately  tumbled, 
are  to  our  mind  less  revolting  than  these 
nice  calculations  of  getting  rid  of  the  great- 
est  nutnber  of  troublesome  bodies  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  and  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  They  do  these  things 
no  better  in  France.  The  goodly  show 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  hurrying  visitor 
at  Pere  la  Chaise  is  but  the  screen  of  whited 
sepulchres  that  hides  the  foulness  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  background.  There,  .as  in 
Poland,  the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  trenched 
in,  one  upon  another,  in  the  most  revolting 
di.sorder !’ 

‘  Hoc  miserjB  plebi  stabat  cornmiino  scpulchrum  !' 

Nothing  will  secure  to  the  poor  of  our 
great  cities  the  decent  sepulture  which  is 
their  right  by  nature  and  the  Gospel,  but 
transferring  the  management  of  cemeteries 
from  private  persons  and  dividend-paying 
companies,  into  the  hands  of  a  public  body 
uninterested  in  regarding  them  as  a  source 
of  profit.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  arguments  are 
to  us  conclusive  against  the  plan  of  separate 
parochial  burial-grounds  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Mackiiinnn’s  billoflast  session,  and 
other  similar  schemes.  All  the  present 
evils,  moral,  physical,  and  economical, 
would,  we  are  convinced,  by  a  parochial 
agency,  be  ultimately  increased  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  see  great  objections  to 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  own  proposition  of  placing 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  We  should 
be  loth  to  see  our  burial-grounds  severed 
from  the  Church,  and  intrusted  to  purely 
secular  officers.  It  would  be  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  great  and  honored  principle,  and 
a  great  practical  discouragement  to  church 
membership.  The  Ecclesi.istical  CV>mmis- 
sioners  are  the  body  t.»  which  people  will 
naturally  look  when  the  absolute  neces.sity 
of  providing  additional  burial-grounds  has 
become,  as  it  soon  w  ill,  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
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erriment  to  devote  public  money  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  trenching  upon  religion,  will  be  met 
with  the  s:une  dilbculties  and  outcry  that 
assailed  them  on  the  question  of  factory  ed- ' 
ucation.  They  would  have  to  sacrifice  ei¬ 
ther  the  Church  or  their  plan.  The  Dis¬ 
senters  strenuously  opposed  even  thelatitu- 
dinarian  provisions  of  Mr.  Mackinnon’s 
bill ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  the  most 
liberal  adoption  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  plan 
would  meet  with  a  yet  more  virulent  oppo¬ 
sition  fiom  the  same  quarter.  The  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners  will  be  enabled  to 
take  a  far  more  unfettered  course.  Their 
funds  may  be  de\oted  to  the  formation  of 
cemeteries  on  strictly  ecclesiastical  princi¬ 
ples,  without  hurting  the  interest  or  con¬ 
science  of  any  one,  but  greatly  facilitating 
the  present  right  which  every  parishioner 
has  to  burial  in  his  own  churchyard.  If  it 
be  urged  that  there  are  higher  and  more 
pressijig  claims  upon  their  revenues — that 
the  living  must  not  be  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead — we  answer,  that  the 
adoption  of  cemeteries  may,  with  proper 
care,  be  made  a  source  of  increase  rather 
than  of  diminution  in  their  itrconre.  The 
high  profits*  realized  by  the  existing  com¬ 
panies  clearly  show,  that  even  with  very 
great  reductions  in  the  fees  of  the  rich,  and 
gr.aluitous  interment  to  the  poor,  a  c<msid- 
erable  surplus  would  remain  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  interest  on  the  original  outlay. 
They  have  every  encouragement  to  ask  for 
increased  powers  from  Parliament,  from 
the  fruits,  already  ripening,  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  last  session.  A  sum  might  in  the 
first  instance  be  raised  on  the  security  of 
the  Commissioners,  to  be  repaid  by  instal¬ 
ments.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if 
the  Church  were  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  with  the  especial  object  of  giving  a 
less  costly  and  more  decent  interment  to  the 
poor — having  respect  to  vested  parochial 
and  clerical  rights,  and  devoting  any  sur¬ 
plus  that  might  accrue  to  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses — many  Churclimen  would  he  found 
lo  come  forward  either  freely  to  give  or  fair¬ 
ly  to  sell  ground  for  a  district  cemetery,  as 
they  now  offer  it  for  a  district  churcli. 
One  expense  would  be  avoided  in  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  double  chapel  arrangement ; 
and  we  do  not  see  why  the  suburbs  might 
not  be  benefited  by  making  the  Cemetery 
Chapels  available  for  the  full  services  of  the 

*  In  one  corn ■'t''rv  the  aefind  sale  of  "raves  is 
at  the  rale  of  p'^r  aera.  A  calculation 

made  fi>r  another  gives  45,:i75/.  per  acre,  without 
the  fees  for  inunuuients,  &c. 


Church,  and  a  district  assigned  the  officia¬ 
ting  clergyman  for  spiritual  cure. 

Then  we  might  see  a  Cemetery  worthy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  painful 
associations  of  exclusiveness,  and  disunion, 
and  traffic,  which  are  connected  with  the 
present  establishments,  would  be  removed, 
liich  and  poor  might  lie  side  by  side,  and  a 
due  supervision  of  emblems  and  epitaphs 
exclude  the  offensive  sculptures  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  now  meet  the  eye. 

Mr.  Milman  has  made  a  suggestion  which 
we  think  most  excellent ;  that  the  funeral 
procession  should  not  be  formed  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  but  at  the  gates  of 
the  cemetery.  To  any  one  who  has  under¬ 
gone  the  pain  of  accompanying  a  funeral 
through  the  heedless  and  irreverent  crowds 
of  the  metropolis,  the  relief  of  this  proce¬ 
dure  is  at  once  apparent,  wdiile  to  the  poor, 
on  the  score  of  expense  alone,  it  would  be 
almost  indispensable.  It  would  relieve  the 
immediate  thoroughfares  to  the  cemetery 
from  the  unceasing  passage  of  tlie  signs  of 
death,  and  add  greatly  to  the  solemnity  and 
impressiveness  of  the  scene,  by  concentra¬ 
ting,  as  it  were,  those  wholesome  consider¬ 
ations  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  which 
are  now  too  often  frittered  away  by  the 
trite  and  pointless  conversation  of  the 
mourning  coach.  I'he  coffin  might  be  re- 
moved  early  on  the  day  of  burial — in  the 
case  of  the  poor  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  remove  it  much  sooner — to  a  chamber  of 
the  lodge  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  vestibule 
of  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  might 
meet  at  the  appointed  hour  to  robe. — The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
immense.  In  the  funerals  of  the  more 
rich,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  mourning- 
coaches  would  be  swept  away  ;  each  mourn¬ 
er  would  reach  the  cemetery  in  the  way 
most  convenient  to  himself — would  use  his 
own  carriage,  if  he  had  one,  instead  of  ac- 
(juiescing  in  the  unmitigated  absurdity  of 
letting  it  ‘  follow,’  w  hile  he  puts  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  to  the  cost  of  providing  the 
one  in  which  he  rides.  We  should  be 
spired,  too,  the  folly  of  hiring  four  horses  to 
draw,  at  a  snail’s  pace,  the  corpse  of  him 
who  perhaps  when  alive  never  sat,  at  full 
trot,  behind  more  than  one;  and  be  reliev¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time  from  the  opposite  spec¬ 
tacle,  lately  introduced, ^n  the  shape  of  a 
Cruelfif-van,  with  a  long  boot  under  the 
driver  for  the  coffin,  and  a  posse  of  mourn¬ 
ers  crammed  into  the  Clarence  behind,  ail 
ilrawn  along  by  one  poor  horse  at  a  very 
I  respectable  trot. 
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The  chapel  of  the  cenrietery  should  be 
near  the  entrance,  and  thither  each  band  of 
mourners  might  follow  the  corpse  of  their 
own  friend,  and  after  hearing  the  psalm 
and  lesson  read,  proceed  to  the  grave-side 
service,  which — as  the  burial  would  be  in¬ 
discriminate,  and  no  reserved  ground  for 
the  rich,  or  neglected  corner  for  the  poor 
— might  either  be  read  once  over  the  ad¬ 
joining  graves,  or,  we  would  much  prefer, 
separately  over  each.  Norman  architec¬ 
ture,  from  its  massive  and  solemn  character, 
would  seem  the  most  appropriate  style,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  construction  of  crypts  ;  and 
a  cloister  connected  with  the  church,  should 
run  round  the  whole  inclosure,  which 
would  serve  for  the  erection  of  memorial 
tablets,  and  as  a  covered  passage  for  mourn¬ 
ers  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  cemete¬ 
ry.  A  p  artirm  of  this  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  afterwards 
extended  as  the  ground  was  occupied. 

A  bold  and  simple  Cross  should  rise  on 
the  most  elevated  point  of  ground  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont’s  and  Abney 
Park  Cemetery,  or  the  like,  they  might  be 
called  after  the  apostle  or  the  evangelist  in 
whose  name  they  were  consecrated  And 
this  consecration,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  not  only  a  religious  rite,  but  a  security 
of  its  perpetual  reservation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  as  a  place  of  interment.  The  most 
respectable  of  our  present  cemeteries  are 
established  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground,  blest  and  unblest, 
is,  we  suppose,  perfectly  safe  from  future 
violation.  But  there  are  many  others,  and 
Abney  Park  is  one,  the  ephemeral  property 
either  of  one  or  several  private  persons. 
These,  according  as  the  market  varies, 
may  be  burial-grounds  to-day,  and  Prospect- 
places  or  Railroad-stations  tomorrow.  In 
fact,  when  they  are  quite  full,  they  must  al¬ 
most  of  necessity  be  turned  to  some  other 
use.  At  Abney  Park,  we  were  told  on  inqui¬ 
ry,  that  though  not  an  inch  of  ground  is 
consecrated,  an  ‘Episcopal  clergyman* 
reads  t!ie  btirial-service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  VVe  should  like  to  know  the 
bishop  that  this  reverend  Episcopalian  ac¬ 
knowledges.  In  one  of  those  called  *  Dis¬ 
senters’  burial-grounrls,  the  numbers  inter¬ 
red  are  at  the  rate  of  more  than  per 

acre  per  annum  !  In  another  ‘  an  unedu¬ 
cated  a  man  generally  acts  as  minister,  puts 
on  a  surplice,  and  reads  the  churck-aernice, 
or  nnif  srrinre  that  may  be  called  for.' 
— Sup.  Rop.  151>. 

We  should  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
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admission  of  every  new-fangled  and  patent¬ 
ed  contrivance  into  the  sepulchral  pale. 
King  Death’s  is  a  very  ancient  monarchy, 
and  quite  of  the  old  regime.  The  lowering 
therefore  of  the  coffin  from  the  chajiel  into 
the  crypt  by  means  of  Bramah’s  hydraulic 
press,  so  highly  extolled  for  its  solemnity  in 
some  of  the  cemeteries,  has  too  much  of  the 
trick  of  the  theatre  about  it  for  the  stern 
realities  of  the  grave.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  much  better  in  Mr.  Loudon’s  cast- 
iron  tallies  for  gravestones,  temporary  rail¬ 
road  cemeteries,  and  ‘  co-operative  rail¬ 
road  hearses.’  We  think  that  some  of  the 
metropolitan  clergy  have  spoken  rather  un¬ 
advisedly  in  advocating  music  as  enhancing 
‘  the  nttrartiveness  of  a  national  service  of 
the  dead  ;’ — and  we  hardly  suppose  that 
Dr.  Russell,  when  pleasantly  recurring  to 
his  boyhood  recollections  of  the  ‘  ambitious 
choir’  of  his  native  village  attempting  ‘  Vi¬ 
tal  spark  of  heavenly  flame,’  seriously  meant 
to  recommend  the  general  revival  of  such 
aspiring  flights. 

Psalms  and  Hymns  at  funerals,  which 
have  neither  propriety  nor  rubric  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  are  now  very  rightly  falling  in¬ 
to  disuse,  even  in  rural  districts,  from  the 
melancholy  experience  of  their  unsolemn 
effect. 

Liverpool  and  Glasgow  are  fortunate  in 
the  site  of  their  burial-grounds,  but  the  Ger¬ 
man  cemeteries  are  those  which  seem  to 
offer  most  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  our  own.  The  ‘  Court  of  Peaje,’  or 
‘God’s  Acre,’  to  give  the  German  names 
literally  translated,  is  generally  well  wor¬ 
thy  a  visit.  A  recent  traveller  says — 

‘It  is  a  place  of  public  resort  at  all  hours — 
its  gates  stand  always  open.  It  is  planted  with 
a  few  trees,  so  that  its  aspect  may  not  he  alto¬ 
gether  cheerless;  but  it  is  more  thickly  plant¬ 
ed  with  crosses,  gravestones,  anil  monu¬ 
ments  congregated  togeth-T,  tliickasa  forest, 
slowly  advancing  foot  by  foot,  year  after  year, 
to  occuiiy  all  the  vacant  space.  Gravestones 
of  various  shapes,  with  lengthy  epitaphs,  are 
e.ommon  among  us  ;  here,  however,  the  more 
touching  and  trustworthy  symptoms  of  contin¬ 
ued  recollection  are  every  where  observed  in 
the  fresh  chaplet  or  nosegay,  the  little  border 
of  flowers  newly  dug,  the  basin  of  holy  water, 
all  placed  by  the  side  of  the  funeral  hillock.’ 

All  this  is  perfectly  naturrd  and  national 
in  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  is 
very  striking  and  instructive  to  the  English 
traveller;  but  the  attempt  to  transplant  the 
1  sentiment  here,  presents,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Glasgow  author,  the  following  serio-comic 
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burlesque,  in  the  penny-peep-show  style  of 
eloquence : — 

‘  Here  may  he  observed  the  helpless  or 
phans  sitting  round  the  newly-dressed  grave  o! 
beloved  parents  ;  while  there,  the  tender  youth 
may  be  seen  ornamenting  that  of  a  darline 
sister;  here,  the  aged  widow  mourns,  uttder 
a  weeping  willow,  the  mentory  of  a  <leparte(l 
husband  ;  while  there,  cypress  wreatlis,’  &,e. 

&c. — Remarks^  p.  15. 

England  will  never  realize  the  following 
scene  which  annually  takes  place  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  and  forms  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacles  in  Europe : — 

‘  The  tombs,’  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  ‘are  dec¬ 
orated  in  a  most  remarktible  way  with  flowers, 
natural  and  artificial,  branches  of  trees,  cano¬ 
pies,  pictures,  sculptures,  and  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  object  that  can  be  applietl  to  ornament  or 
decorate.  The  labor  bestovve»l  on  some  tombs 
requires  so  much  time,  that  it  is  contmenced  two 
or  three  days  beforehand,  and  protected  while 
going  on  by  a  temporary  roof.  During  the 
whole  of  the  niuht  preceding  the  Ist  of  No- 
vemher,  the  relations  of  the  dead  are  occupied 
in  completing  the  decoration  of  the  tombs  ;  anri 
during  the  whole  of  All  Saints’  Day,  and  the 
day  (ollowing,  being  All  Souls’ Day,  the  c.eme 
tery  is  visited  by  the  entire  population  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  including  the.  King  and  Queen,  who  go 
there  on  foot,  and  many  strangers  from  dis 
tant  parts.’ — Sup.  Rep.  §  174. 

Mr.  Loudon  states  that  50,000  persons 
walked  round  the  cemetery  in  otte  day.  On 
mid-day  of  the  Ord  of  November  the  more 
valuable  decorations  are  removed,  and  the 
rest  left  to  be  the  spoil  of  time  and  weather. 

The  Christian  cemetery  at  Pera  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Constantinople,  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  forming  with  its  mulber¬ 
ry-trees  and  cypresses,  a  most  conspicuous 
land-mark.  At  Weimar  the  ducal  rnatiso- 
leum  has  opened  its  doors  to  receive  the 
tombs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  May- 
ence  and  Berlin,  the  cemeteries  contain  the 
public  monuments  of  distinguished  soldiers, 
who,  officers,  and  men,  are 

*  Neighbors  in  the  grave. 

Lie  urn  by  urn,  and  touch  but  in  their  names.’ 

This  circumstance  suggests  how  infinite¬ 
ly  preferable  National  Cemeteries,  if  they 
existed,  would  be  to  Westminster  Abbey  or 
St.  Paul’s  for  the  monuments  of  those 
whose  claim  upon  our  regard  is  rather  for 
public  services  than  for  private  virtues. 


Mr.  Westmacott’s  letter  on  this  subject 
well  deserves  greater  attention  than  it  has 
yet  met  with.  He  draws  a  very  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  between  two  classes  of  monuments 
— ‘  One,  of  a  personal  and  commemorative 
character,  and  having  reference  to  worldly 
honor  and  achievements,  and  therefore  il¬ 
lustrating  the  importance  of  the  individual ; 
ihe  other,  intended  to  be  simple  records  of 
the  dead  — the  reminders,  not  of  the  glory 
and  honors  of  a  transitory  life  and  of  this 
world,  l?ut  of  that  change  to  w  hich  all  are 
doomed.’  {Letter^  p.  5.)  The  former 
class  he  rightly  thinks  misplaced  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Temple;  and  he  even  proposes  to  re¬ 
move  the  existing  statues  from  the  Abbey 
to  the  Chapter-House.  Public  cemeteries 
would  provide  a  still  better  ‘  Walhalla.’ 
The  ‘  sic  sedebat*  of  Lord  Bacon  or  Cyril 
•lackson,  so  much  more  interestijig  to  the 
age  and  to  posterity  than  the  draped  naked¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  the  conventional 
dress  of  (.hler  monuments,  is  oidy  inappro¬ 
priate  from  the  site. 

We  have  preferred  to  speak  of  what  cem¬ 
eteries  are,  and  might  be,  rather  than  dwell 
at  length  on  the  evils  of  the  present  inade¬ 
quate  accommodation  for  burial  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  other  large  cities,  w  hich  are  so 
glaring  and  obvious  that  they  scarcely  re¬ 
quire  any  notice  from  us.  Each  family  in 
its  turn  feels  the  inconvenience  when  death 
knocks  at  their  own  door,  but  few  who 
have  not  read  Mr.  Chadwick’s  report  have 
any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  poor 
are  sufferers  by  it.  The  excessive  expense 
of  funerals  leads  those  who  can  only  just  sup- 
pf»rt  their  own  life,  to  delay  the  interment 
of  their  dead  to  the  latest  possible  period ; 
and  the  corp.se  is  frequently  kept  more  than 
a  fortnight  in  the  one  room  where  a  family 
of  six  or  eight,  and  often  more,  sleep,  eat, 
work.  To  meet  the  exorbitant  demand 
which  the  undertaker  makes  on  their  petty 
gains,  burial-societies  have  been  very  gene¬ 
rally  established  among  the  humbler  or¬ 
ders  ;  ainl  these  are  often  on  the  very  worst 
system,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  low  undertakers  and  publicans, 
w’ho  work  the  society  for  their  own  espe¬ 
cial  benefit.  A  more  horrible  evil  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  these  clubs,  in  the  neglect  or 
poisoning  by  their  parents  of  children  on 
whose  deaths  a  sum  of  money  was  insured 
for  burial.  There  have  been  three  or  four 
trials  from  Stockport  at  the  Chester  assizes 
for  infanticide  on  this  motive  ;  and  though 
only  one  conviction  was  obtained,  no  one 
had  any  moral  doubt  of  the  guilt  in  some 
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Other  cases.  It  is  said  to  be  a  common 
phrase  of  the  gossips  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Manchester  respecting  a  sickly  infant — 

•  Aye,  aye,  that  child  will  not  live;  it  is  in 
the  burial-cinb !’  Tlie  frauds  that  are  at¬ 
tempted  in  order  to  obtain  the  burial-money, 
are  very  ingenious,  sometimes  amusing.  A 
man  and  his  wife,  residing  in  Manchester, 
agreed  that  the  husband  should  pretend  to 
be  dead,  that  the  wife  might  receive  the 
funeral  insurance.  Due  notice  of  his  death 
is  given — the  visitor  for  the  society  calls  to 
see  the  corpse — the  disconsolate  widow 
points  to  the  ‘  dear  deceased,’  whose  chin 
is  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  death — the  visitor  is  about  to  de¬ 
part,  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  sad 
errand,  when  an  awkward  winking  of  the 
eye  arrests  his  attention — he  feels  the  pulse 
— ‘  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet.’  The 
indignant  widow  asseverates  that  there  has 
not  been  a  breath  in  him  since  twelve 
o’clock  last  niglit.  Careful  not  to  hurt  her 
wounded  spirit,  the  visitor  hesitates — the 
neighbors  of  course  assemble — the  debate 
grows  warm — till  the  doctor  being  sent  for 
dispels  doubt,  disease,  and  death,  by  dash- 
ing  a  jug  of  cold  water  into  the  performer’s  j 
face.  The  concluding  part  must  have 
been  not  the  least  ludicrous,  when  the  man 
was  brought  up  the  next  morning  before 
Sir  Clnrles  Shaw,  clothed  in  the  cofiin-cos- 
tume  of  his  imposture. 

There  exists  atnong  the  poor  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  districts  an  inordinate  dread  of 
premature  burial  ;  and  very  terrible  stories 
are  told  of  bodies  being  found  in  coffins  in 
positions  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
struggle  had  taken  place  after  the  lid  had 
been  closed.  The  dreid  of  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  is  another  of  the  causes  which  often 
delay  interment  till  decomposition  has  be¬ 
gun.  A  case  of  supposed  trance  lately  oc¬ 
curred  at  Deptford,  where,  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  of  the  usual  signs  of  death, 
the  parents  of  a  lad,  who  had  died  sudden¬ 
ly,  would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  interred 
till  after  the  spice  of  thirty-five  days.  At 
Frankfort  there  is  a  singular  contrivance  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  premature  inter¬ 
ment.  Ileceiving-houses  are  appointed,  in 
which  the  body  is  laidout,  and  a  ring  con¬ 
nected  with  a  lightly-hung  bell  is  placed  on 
the  finger  of  the  corpse,  so  that  the  slight¬ 
est  motion  of  the  limb  would  give  the  alarm 
to  the  watchers.  It  would  seem  too  skep¬ 
tical  to  doubt  the  fact  that  people  have  ever 
been  buried  alive  ;  hut  we  can  hardly  think 
that  in  this  country  the  danger  is  sutficient 
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to  require  such  extreme  precaution.  Has 
the  corpse-bell  at  Frankfort  or  Munich  ever 
yet  been  rung?  The  French  provincial 
news-writers,  nearly  as  trustworthy  as  their 
Irish  brethren  of  the  same  class,  are  the 
chief  source  of  the  modern  tales  that  are 
told  of  the  nailing  of  the  coffin  awakening 
its  inmate — of  bearers  being  stopped  by 
strange  noises  on  their  way  to  the  grave — 
of  bodies  found  distorted  on  disinterment, 
and  other  like  horrors  of  posthumous  life. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  be  content  with 
Shakspeare’s  test — 

This  feather  stirs  ;  she  lives  !’ 

There  is  another  evil  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  calling  for  remark.  The  class  of  sex¬ 
tons  and  grave-diggers,  who  in  the  early 
Church  as  copiata^  fossarii,  &lc.,  would 
have  borne  a  respectable  office  and  charac¬ 
ter,  becoming  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  is  notoriously  become  one  of  the 
most  demoralized  and  shameless;  and  pain¬ 
fully  unite  in  their  own  body  the  contrast 
of  the  Psalmist,  being  ‘door-keepers  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,’  yet  ‘  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  ungodliness.'*  It  wviuld  be  well 
that  the  lower  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
were  more  strictly  looked  after  :  we  verily 
believe  that  vergers,  sextons,  and  parish- 
clerks,  make  many  infidels  annually.  The 
evidence  given  of  the  habits  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  grave-diggers,  is  too  sickening  to 
repeat;  some  idea,  however,  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  them  by  a  low  publication  lately  ad¬ 
vertising  ‘  A  correct  view  of  the  Church  of 

- ,  and  the  Grave-diggers  Playing 

at  Skittles  with  the  Skulls  and  Bones.’ 
How  iiidike  the  ‘  ancient  gentleman  ’  of 
Shakspeare — ‘  Did  the.'^e  bones  cost  no 
more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats 
with  them?’  But  of  old,  though  a  skull 
might  occasionally  be  ‘  knocked  about  the 
mazzard  with  the  sexton’s  spade,’  they  did 
not  bury  eight  or  ten  corpses  in  the  same 
grave  ;  nor  had  the  operator  to  dig  through 
a  mass  of  loathsome  soil,  ‘  saturated  and 
blackened  with  human  remains’  {Sup. 
Rep.,  §  156);  nor  were  his  profits  in¬ 
creased  and  his  sacrilege  stimulated  by  the 
half-decayed  wood  and  ornaments  of  the 
coffins  he  disturbed.  The  sale  of  second¬ 
hand  coffin-wood  has  now  become  a  petty 
trade  in  some  low  districts  of  London,  and 
a  witness  describes  that  he  detected  by  the 
smell  the  origin  of  the  firewood  in  some  of 
the  wretched  abodes  that  he  visited.  We 
have  just  heard  that  one  poor  man  has  gone 
mad  on  the  subject  of  the  desecration  of 
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graves ;  and  that  he  goes  about  addressing 
what  audiences  he  can  collect,  mounted  on 
a  rostrum  made  of  a  second-hand  coffin, 
which  he  snatched  from  a  grave-digger  who 
was  about  to  apply  it  to  use  again.  The 
following  bit  of  Mr.  Wild’s  evidence  may 
fitly  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  He 
has  been  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  many  funerals  which  take  place  at  the 
same  time  in  large  parishes,  and  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  poor  who  are  kept  waiting 
outside  while  the  service  over  those  whose 
higher  fees  are  paid  is  proceeding  w  ithin 
the  church,  half-realizing  the  scene  of 
Crabbe,  where 

*  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrcps’d, 
To  think  a  poor  mun’s  bones  siiould  lie  unbicgx’d.’ 

The  further  question  is  asked, 

‘  What  other  inconveniences  are  experienced 
in  the  service  in  other  churchyards  ? — It  is  a 
frequent  thing  that  a  gravedigger,  who  smells 
strongly  of  liquor,  will  ask  the  widow  or 
mourners  for  something  to  drink,  and,  if  not 
given,  he  will  follow  them  to  the  gales  and 
outside  the  gates,  murmuring  and  uttering  re¬ 
proaches. 

‘  Is  that  ordinarily  the  last  thing  met  with 
before  leaving  the  churchyards  ?  — Yes,  that 
is  the  last  thing. 

‘That  closes  the  scene? — Yesy  (hat  closes 
the  scene."* 

It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  report, 
that  in  many  parishes  of  London  the 
corpses  of  the  very  poor  are  not  brought] 
within  the  church  at  all,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  half  the  service  is  omitted.  We 
cannot  believe  this  to  be  a  prevailing  cus¬ 
tom — for  it  would  hardly  have  escaped  the 
lynx-eye  of  the  present  zealous  diocesan ; 
and  surely  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to 
urge  the  more  frequent  and  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Church’s  general  services,  if 
the  most  solemn  of  all  were  notoriously 
curtailed  to  the  measure  of  quality  or  fee. 
Truly  indeed  may  it  be  said  in  this  matter 
that  ‘  until  the  Church’s  intentions  are  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  as  to  her  ritual,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  Church  really  is,  nor  what 
she  is  capable  of  effecting.*  Mr.  Milman 
emphatically  denies  this  defraudment  of  the 
poor  for  his  own  curates.  All  honor  be  to 
them  !  For  the  denial  seems  to  imply  the 
contrary  general  use.  Too  much  allow¬ 
ance,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  made  for  the 
zealous  and  painful  clergy  of  our  over¬ 
grown  metropolitan  parishes,  who  toil  on 
from  week  to  week  amidst  a  mass  of  crime 
that  they  cannot  check,  and  misery  that 


they  cannot  alleviate,  uncheered  hy  the 
faintest  hope  of  overtaking  the  work  that 
lies  before  them,  and  by  little  sympathy 
from  the  uncounted  wealth  that  dwells 
within  the  sound  of  their  church-bells — but 
we  would  beseech  them  to  let  no  deaden¬ 
ing  routine  of  their  thankless  duties,  no 
salving  precedent,  no  cold  calculation  of 
mercenary  underlings  harden  their  hearts 
against  the  claims  of  the  Christian  poor  to 
the  full  participation  of  the  last  offices  of 
the  Church.  If  it  were  not  that  Dissent  is 
ten  times  more  crouching  to  wealth,  and 
grinding  to  poverty  still,  ‘  the  poor  man’s 
Church’  would  long  ago  have  been  a 
mockery  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

One  important  point,  which  we  have  left 
unnoticed,  the  moral  effect  of  cemeteries, 
as  compared  with  the  close  town  grave¬ 
yard,  will  come  better  recommended  in  the 
language  of  Wordsworth.  Coleridge  gave 
his  sanction  to  these  words  by  publishing 
them  in  his  ‘  Friend  :’ — 

‘  I  could  here  pause  with  j.leasure,  and  in¬ 
vite  the  reader  to  indulge  with  me  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  advantages  which  must  have  at¬ 
tended  such  a  practice  [wayside  cemeteries]. 
We  might  ruminate  on  the  beauty  which  the 
monuments  thus  placed  must  have  borrowed 
from  the  surrounding  images  of  nature,  from 
the  trees,  the  wild  flowers,  from  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  w’ithin  sight  or  hearing,  from  the  heaten 
road,  stretching  its  weary  length  hard  by. 
Many  tender  similitudes  must  these  objicta 
have  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller, 
leaning  upon  one  of  the  tombs,  or  reposing  in 
the  coolness  of  its  shades,  whether  he  had 
halted  from  weariness,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  invitation,  ‘  Pause,  traveller,’  so  often  found 
upon  the  monuments.  .  .  .  We,  in 

modern  times,  have  lost  much  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  they  are  but  in  a  small  degree 
counterbalanced  to  the  irdiabitai  ts  of  large 
towns  and  cities,  by  the  custom  of  depositing 
the  dead  within  or  contiguous  to  their  ]  laces 
of  worship,  however  splendid  or  imposing  may 
be  the  appearance  of  those  edifices,  or  how¬ 
ever  interesting  or  salutary  may  be  the  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  w'ilh  them.  Even  were  it 
not  true  that  tombs  lose  their  monitory  virtue 
w’hen  thus  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  men 
occupied  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  too 
oi\en  sullied  and  defiled  by  those  cares ;  yet 
still,  when  death  is  in  our  thoughts,  nothing 
can  make  amends  ibr  the  want  of  the  sooth¬ 
ing  influences  of  nature,  and  for  the  absence  of 
those  types  of  renovation  and  decay,  which 
the  fields  and  woods  offer  to  the  notice  of  the 
serious  and  contemplative  mind.  To  feel  the 
force  of  this  sentiment,  let  a  man  only  com¬ 
pare,  in  imagination,  the  unsightly  manner  in 
which  our  monuments  arc  crowded  together 
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in  tho  l»u>y,  noisy,  unclean,  and  almost  opass- 
less  churchjotrd  »)(’  a  large  town,  with  the  still 
seclufeion  ol*  a  Turkish  cemetery  in  some  re¬ 
mote  place,  and  yet  further  sanctdied  by  the 
grove  of  cypress  in  which  it  is  embosomed.’ 

If  an  English  Virgil  were  to  sing  the 
blessings  of  rural  life,  he  would  hardly  omit 
the  decency  and  fjuiet  of  the  countryman’s  I 
last  home  ;  for  Gray’s  Elegy,  the  verses  of  * 
Wordsworth  and  Wilson,  and  the  chapters 
of  Washington  Irving  and  Mrs.  Southey,  j 
have  not  exhausted  a  subject  round  which  j 
the  present  state  of  feeling  has  thrown  a 
new,  and,  we  think,  a  holier  interest.  Onr  | 
country  chiirciiyards  are  not  indeed  with¬ 
out  their  defects,  often  very  grievous  ones  ; 
and  while  our  larger  towns  must  certainly 
without  delay  provide  additional  burying 
ground,  our  villages  must  not  be  behind  in 
rendering  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  House  j 
more  worthy  of  His  name,  and  the  uses  for  j 
which  they  were  set  apart  for  ever.  The  j 
state  of  the  church  material,  it  is  said,  may 
he  taken,  in  most  parishes,  as  an  index  to 
the  state  of  the  church  spiritual.  The  say¬ 
ing  would  be  more  true  of  its  precincts. 
The  poor  vicar  cannot  always  find  the 
means  or  the  inlluence  to  expend  many 
hundreds  upon  the  fabric;  hut  he  can 
always  forego  the  petty  gain  of  letting,  and 
undertake  the  slight  expense  of  keeping  de¬ 
cent,  the  churchyard,  'rhere  are  a  few 
simple  rules  which  should  be  observed  in 
every  parish — Never  to  allow  burial  within 
six  or  eight  feet  of  the  walls  of  the  church 
— to  admit  no  iron  palisades  round  tombs 
— to  carry  away,  on  the  opening  of  each 
new  grave,  four  or  five  wheelharrowfiils  of 
earth  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  churchyard 
— to  keep  the  turfed  grave  as  low  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  church¬ 
yard  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
church.  This  last  direction  seems  now 
often  beyond  our  power.  Two,  three,  and  I 
sometimes  even  four  feet  of  soil  lie  a  con¬ 
tinual  damper  against  the  outside  walls,  and  | 
necessitate  the  infliction  of  Arnott’s  stoves 
and  hoi-water  pipes  within.  But,  consid¬ 
ering  the  depth  at  which  the  coffins  are  in¬ 
terred,  it  w'ould  be  quite  possible  to  remove 
two  or  three  feet  of  earth  from  the  surface 
without  in  the  least  degree  disturbing  the 
remains  below,  taking  care  that  the  exact 
spot  of  every  tombstone  was  marked  that  it 
might  be  replaced  in  the  same  position, 
and  not  less  observant  of  each  heaving  turl' 
beneath  which, 

*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.’ 
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It  requires  a  nice  hand  and  a  reverend 
mind  to  perform  this  delicate  task  rightly, 
and  not  one  spadeful  of  earth  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed  without  the  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  clergyman  or  church-warden. 
Where  this  attention  is  paid,  and  the  minds 
of  the  parishioners  duly  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  a  most  salutary  reform  may  be  effect¬ 
ed  without  committing  either  injury  or 
offence.  Only  in  this,  as  in  every  church 
restoration  or  improvement,  let  no  clerk 
take  the  measure  of  his  own  knowledge  or 
feeling  as  that  of  his  flock.  It  requires 
more  pains  and  time  than  he  may  like  to 
give,  to  bring  up  his  people  to  his  own 
standard ;  but  he  must  not  expect  them  to 
adopt  in  a  day  principles  and  practices 
which  it  may  have  taken  him  many  years, 
and  much  reading  and  reflection,  to  work 
out  for  himself.  The  soil  pared  off  it  will 
he  much  better  to  heap  into  a  steep  mound 
than  to  carry  beyond  the  churchyard  ;  and 
another  generation  may  perhaps  not  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  revive  upon  its  sum¬ 
mit  the  ancient  and  simple  Cross,  which  a 
bigotry  njore  strange  and  fierce  than  the 
Saracen’s,  has  desecrated,  and  swept  away, 
almost  universally,  from  its  most  appropri¬ 
ate  site. 

The  mistakes  that  have  already  been 
committed,  make  us  deprecate  any  hasty 
change.  We  have  heard  a  churchyard 
eulogized  because  it  was  planted  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  shrubberies  of  the  vicar¬ 
age — and,  being  only  separated  by  an  in¬ 
visible  w’ire  fence,  to  appear  part  of  them. 
This  is  false  in  principle,  and  therefore  in 
taste.  A  clear  boundary  should  mark  the 
consecrated  ground,  and  the  style  of  plant¬ 
ing  be  accommodated  not  to  the  parsonage, 
but  to  the  church.  Straight  and  angular 
walks  are  therefore  preferable  to  the  undu¬ 
lating  curves  of  the  liHidscape-gardening 
school,  and  formal  avenues  to  mixed 
clumps.  A  broad  gravel  path  immediately 
round  the  church,  is  as  seemly  as  conveni¬ 
ent.  Those  who  abuse  the  state  of  our 
present  churchyards  are  little  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  comely. 
We  know  of  a  little  village  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  where  the  new  vicar 
turned  off  the  tenant  and  his  sheep,  took 
the  churchyard  into  his  own  hands,  and  set 
about  to  make  it  the  pride  of  his  parish, 
and  the  pattern  to  the  neighborhood. 
Pleased  with  the  idea,  he  put  up  new  gates 
after  an  old  fashion,  in  place  of  the  field- 
gate  that  was  there  before ;  he  planted  an 
avenue  of  cypresses  up  to  the  porch,  and 
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yews  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  where  they 
seemed  most  wanted  ;  and,  fond,  easy  man, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  entered  the 
name  and  place  of  his  plants,  and  the  date 
of  their  planting,  on  the  lly-leuf  of  the ' 
Burial-Register,  and  dreamt  that  on  some 
future  day,  when  he  slept  beneath  the  shade 
of  his  cedar,  his  successor  should  settle  the 
age  of  that  wide-spreading  tree  by  turning 
to  that  solemn  record.  How  a  Mephis- 
tophiles  would  have  laughed  to  see  him 
planting  them  !  The  hinds  stopped  to  ad¬ 
mire  them  on  the  Sunday;  they  overgot  the 
winter’s  frost  and  the  summer’s  drought ; 
nay,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  stones  and 
lingers  of  the  village  children.  ‘  Did  1  not 
say,’  remarked  the  vicar,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  V^irginian  creeper  that  had  reddened  in 
the  autumn  sun,  as  it  clung  round  the  yel¬ 
low  sandstone  arch  of  the  porch,  ‘  that  if 
you  showed  confidence  in  the  people,  they 
would  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it  V 
A1  .IS  for  the  shori-siirhtedne.ss  of  human 
boasting,  and  for  our  fondest  hopes  of  trees 
and  llowers,  and  rustic  taste!  There  was 
a  slight  disturbance  in  the  village  that  call- 
ed  for  the  vicar’s  interference ;  and  the 
next  morning — and  Sunday  morning  too — 
there  lay  torn  up  by  the  roots,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  ‘trees  he  planted,’  and  the 
creepers  he  had  trained  ;  and  which  read 
him  probably,  as  he  walked  through  his 
ruined  idols,  a  far  better  homily  than  the 
sermon  he  allerwards  preached  to  his  flock. 
It  requires  no  little  faith  to  persevere  after 
.such  scenes  as  these ;  but  though  we  would 
by  no  means  discourage  our  country  friends 
in  their  attempts  to  improve  their  church¬ 
yards,  we  would  suggest  to  the  passing 
traveller  and  the  prying  Camdenian  a  little 
charity  in  their  judgment,  when  they  lay 
all  the  blame  at  the  parson’s  door. 

Many  are  beginning  sadly  to  overplant 
their  churchyards.  Two  or  three  fine  old 
trees  are  quite  enough  ;  and  therefore  a  * 
greater  number  of  young  ones  should  only 
be  planted  to  meet  accidents.  After  all, 
what  can  be  better  than  the  single  solitary 
yew,  which  is  all  that  most  of  our  oldest 
churches  have  to  boast  of?  The  species  of 
trees  appropriate  to  a  churchyard,  are  very 
limited.  They  should  either  be  connected 
with  the  associations  of  Holy  Writ,  or,  as 
Aristotle  would  say,  xenic — that  is,  removed 
from  common  life.  The  splendid  Deodara 
and  the  graceful  hemlock-spruce  will  come 
under  the  latter  head.  But  the  tree  that 
best  unites  these  two  qualities,  is  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon;  and  its  quick  growth  and  hori¬ 


zontal  branches,  finely  contrasting  with 
spiral  church  architecture,  may  recommend 
It  w'here  other  reasons  fail.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
noble  tree,  as  worthy  now  to  guard  Ciod’s 
i  louse  without  as  it  was  deemed  of  old  to 
furnish  it  within  ;  and  may  well  represent 
those  trees  of  the  Lord’s  planting  which 
flourish  so  greenly  in  the  verses  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  which  have  thrown  an  un¬ 
wonted  charm  even  into  the  metres  of  Brady 
and  Tate,  for  there  is  surely  a  simple  majesty 
in  these  lines  : — 

‘Tin*  trors  of  God,  without  the  care 

Or  art  of  iiian,  with  sap  an*  f«-d  ; 

The  mountain  cedar  looks  as  fair 

As  those  in  royal  gardens  bred.’ — Ps.  civ.  n.  t. 

The  sycamore  would  remind  us  of  Zac- 
chatjus,  and  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  are 
both  sacred  types.  These  two  bust  are  best 
suited  for  the  porch,  where  they  might  re¬ 
place  the  perfidious  ivy  ;  and  if  left  to  grow 
ill  their  natural  luxuriance,  would  seldom 
tempt  the  jiilferer  by  their  fruit.  'Phe  rose 
of  Sharon,  and  the  wild  vine  of  America 
(the  Virginian  creeper),  might  add  their 
symbols  intermixed  with  these  ;  and  on  no 
account  should  any  other  flower,  save  those 
that  spring  up  natur.ally  from  the  turf,  mar 
the  solemnity  of  tiie  place.  Ivy,  when 
planled  at  all,  should  be  the  narrow-leaved 
Lnglish,  not  the  broad  Irish.  London  gives 
a  list  of  some  five  hundred  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  adapted  for  cemeteries  and  church¬ 
yards:  but,  as  may  be  suppo.sed  from  the 
number,  it  is  rather  a  select  arboretum  and 
flora  equally  suited  to  any  other  purpose. 
His  sketch  of  the  sepulchral  style,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  pleasure-ground  style  of 
laying  out  a  cemetery,  is  generally  correct; 
but  he  quite  overlooks  a  principle  which 
we  think  will  be  found  to  hold  good  univer¬ 
sally,  that  for  a  cemetery  or  churchyard  the 
shrubs  only  should  be  spiral,  the  trees 
massy  and  horizontal  in  their  branches.  In 
both  cases,  evergreens  are  preferable.  The 
old  and  genuine  Scotch  pine  is  one  of  the 
best  trees  for  a  high  situation.  The  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  should  be  avoided,  as  being  in 
too  close  competition  with  the  spire.  The 
oak  is  t(X)  Erastiaii,  as  well  as  too  utilitarian 
a  symbol.  The  weeping-willow  is  quite  a 
modern  sentimentalism,  false  as  a  Christian 
type,  and  its  name  {Salix  liabylonica)^ 
which  popularly  connects  it  with  Hebrew 
song,  a  mere  pious  fraud  of  the  botanists. 

The  Yew  demands  especial  notice  as  the 
church  tree  of  England — many  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  which  are  undoubtedly  older 
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than  the  fabrics  with  which  they  are  now  I 
associated.  Pages  upon  pages  have  been ' 
written  upon  the  origin  of  planting  this  tree 
in  our  churchyards,  and  form  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  anti(juarian  trifling. 
It  is  contended  that  it  was  placed  there  as  a 
screen  to  the  church  against  the  winds — a 
shelter  for  the  congregation  assembling — to 
furnish  long  bows  for  the  parish — as  a 
funeral  emblem  of  death — as  a  joyful  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  resurrection,  as  a  substitute  for 
])alms — as  a  wood  anciently  used  used  in 
funeral  pyres,  or  strewed  on  coffins — as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  pagan  reverence  for  ‘  green 
trees  and  one  CEdipus  has  the  hardihood 
to  account  for  its  proximity  to  the  church, 
that,  in  troubled  times,  the  congregation, 
when  disturbed,  might  have  a  natural 
armory  at  hand  whence  they  might  cut 
their  weapons.  A  more  obvious  reason — 
its  use  in  decorating  the  church  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  other  festivals — we  have  never 
seen  suggested  in  the  many  essays  which 
this  simple  subject  has  produced.  Its  deadly 
property  to  cattle  is  well  known  ;  and  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  that  was  a  good  reason  for  plant¬ 
ing  it  in  churchyards,  its  presence  there  is 
at  least  a  better  one  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  grazier’s  stock,  too  often  found  there. 

We  would  plead  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
time-honored  trees  still  existing  in  country 
churchyards.  Many  sad  spoliations  of 
what  all  books  call  ‘  Saints’  Yews’  have 
come  under  our  own  knowledtre,  realizinff 
the  old  ballad  verse — 

*  Then  came  tlie  clerk  of  the  parish, 

As  you  the  truth  shall  hear, 

And  by  misfortune  cut  them  down. 

Or  they  had  now  been  here.’ 

The  title  of  an  ancient  statue  (35  Edward 
I.),  which  runs,  ‘  Ne  Rector  Arbores  in 
Cemeterio  prosternat,’  might  be  sometimes 
revived  with  advantage  in  the  present  day. 
An  old  story  is  found  in  Brand  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who,  ‘  seeing  some  boyes  breaking 
boughs  from  the  yew-tree  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  felt  himselfe  much  injured.’  He  be¬ 
thought  him  of  a  summary  method  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  like  indignity  for  the  future ;  for, 

‘  to  prevent  the  like  trespasses,  he  sent  one 
presently  to  cut  downe  the  tree,  and  bring 
it  into  his  back-yard.’  Whereupon  two  of 
his  cows,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  it,  died. 
We  join  with  the  narrator  in  the  moral  of 
the  story,  and  bring  in  the  verdict  of  the 
Irish  jury — ‘  Sarv*d  him  right* 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  some 
check  may  be  given  to  the  present  hideous 
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fashion  of  country  tonjbstones.  Mr.  Paget 
has  done  for  the  humbler  classes  what  Mr. 
Markland’s  excellent  hook  has  for  the  high¬ 
er.*  His  ‘  Tract,’  which  does  great  credit 
to  the  provincial  press  from  which  it  issues, 
should  be  widely  distributed  in  all  country 
parishes,  and  will  hardly  fail  to  diminish  the 
number  and  size  and  correct  the  emblems  of 
the  black  slate  slabs,  which,  from  their  ready 
subjection  to  the  chisel,  are  making  rapid 
inroads  throughout  our  rural  churchyards. 
Fr«»m  Mr.  Paget,  as  well  as  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  we  have  had  drawings  of 
abetter  class  of  headstones;!  yet,  though 
those  designs  which  we  have  seen  executed 
in  .stone  are  great  improvements  on  the  pre¬ 
vailing  form,  we  think  there  is  still  room  for 
the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  and  chas¬ 
tened  taste.  We  are  still  in  want  of  a  good 
collection  of  posies  for  country  churchyards, 
to  replace 

“  Afliictioiis  sore  long  time  1  bore”, 

and  others  of  that  class.  Perhaps  the  sim¬ 
pler  and  older  forms  of  epitaph,  imploring 
mercy  and  peace,  would  be  more  consonant 
with  right  feeling  ;  but  we  could  hardly  de¬ 
bar  our  rural  population  from  ‘  the  sermons 
in  stones’  which  they  delight  to  pore  over 
as  they  loiter  among  their  fathers’  graves 
before  evening  service.  Only  we  wish  that 
the  poetry  and  the  doctrine  put  before  them 
were  more  free  from  the  vulgar  extrava¬ 
gancies  which  now  amuse  rather  than  in- 
struct  us  on  village  tombstones.  Goldsmith 
has  somewhere  made  a  remark  on  how  good 
and  amiable  a  world  this  would  be,  if  men’s 
lives  were  only  spent  as  they  read  on  their 
epitaphs.  Of  men,  as  Christians — and  as 
such  their  epitaph  should  speak  of  them — 
the  less  said  is  best  said.  ‘  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  be  content,  as  though 
they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  God,  not  in  the  record  of  man.’ 

Mr.  Chadwick  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  having  stepped  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  notice  the  subject  of  funeral  ex¬ 
penses.  Five  millions  Stirling ,  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  calculation,  is  the  sum  annually  ex¬ 
pended  in  England  and  Wales  alone  on  this 
account.  Four  of  these  may  fairly  be  set 
down  as  squandered  on  the  mere  fopperies 
of  death.  Will  Christian  England  hear  this 
simple  statement  and  be  still  ?  There  is  a 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  417. 

t  VVe  have  just  received,  too  late  to  notice  it 
otherwise,  a  ‘  Paper  on  Monuments^'  Oxford,  1844, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Armstrong,  w  hich  gives  the  best 
designs  for  churchyard  head-stones  we  have  seen. 
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cry  ill  the  streets  of  tdwns  that  count  their 
inhabitants  by  tens  of  thousands,  for  schools 
and  churches  ;  gaunt  and  squalid  poverty, 
heathen  ignorance,  and,  what  is  worse,  half¬ 
knowing  infidelity,  call  aloud  for  almoners, 
and  teachers,  and  pastors ;  and  the  utmost 
that  our  wealth  has  done  for  them  has  never 
yet  in  one  year  met  the  demand  of  that 
year’s  increase,  let  alone  the  accumulations 
of  past  years’  neglect.  And  here  is  an  an¬ 
nual  four  millions — a  professed  ofTering  to 
domestic  piety  and  Christian  decency — 
which  might  have  met  all  these  demands  ^ 
even  to  an  overflowing — not  merely  wasted, 
but  degraded  to  the  idlest  and  meanest  uses. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  vain 
marble,  ‘  the  storied  urn  and  animated  bust,’ 
and  the  emblazoned  hatchment,  of  inonu-| 
mental  affectation  and  parade.  To  what  I 
then  does  it  go?  To  silk  scarfs,  and  brass] 
nails — feathers  for  the  horses? — kid  gloves 
and  gin  for  the  mutes — white  satin  and 
black  cloth  for  the  worms.  And  whom  does 
it  benefit  ?  Not  those  in  whose  honor  all 
this  pomp  is  marshalled — not  those  who 
often  at  a  costly  sacrifice  submit  to  it  as  a 
trammel  of  custom — not  those  whose  un¬ 
feigned  sorrow  makes  them  callous  at  the 
moment  to  its  show  and  almost  to  its  mock¬ 
ery — not  the  cold  spectator,  who  sees  its 
dull  magnificence  give  the  palpable  lie  to 
the  preacher’s  equality  of  death — but  the 
lowest  of  all  low  hypocrites,  the  hired 
mourner,  whose  office  it  is  a  sin  to  sanction 
and  encourage.  I’here  is  a  time  in  every  | 
family  when  one  room  in  the  house  of  the  j 
living  is  the  chamber  of  death — when  words 
are  whispered  low,  and  the  smile  is  check¬ 
ed,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  darkened, 
and  the  sternest  master  is  mild,  and  the 
most  bustling  servant  is  still,  and  no  one  has 
the  heart  to  choose  the  wood  for  the  coffin, 
or  haggle  about  the  price  of  broadcloth 
Then,  when  false  shame  or  true  affection 
makes  us  puppets  in  the  hands  of  others,  a 
mercenary  stranger, 

*•  Like  the  ghole  of  the  East,  with  quick  scent  fur 
the  dead,’ 

'  undertakes’  the  measure  and  evidences  of 
our  grief,  and  by  *  only  what  is  customary’ 
is  at  once  the  arliiter,  and  director,  and  pur¬ 
veyor  of  the  trappings  of  woe,  taking  his 
own  orders,  and  charging  his  own  prices, 
according  as  he  may  estimate  the  pride,  or 
piety,  or  purse  of  his  helpless  employers. 

It  speaks  volumes  of  the  iron  grasp  with 
which  that  monster  custom  has  clutched  us 
here,  that  a  bill  of  60/.  or  70/.  for  funeral 
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expenses  is  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  a  Master  of  Chancery,  even  in  an  insol¬ 
vent  estate.  From  6tl/.  to  100/.  for  an 
upper  tradesman,  250/.  for  a  gentleman, 
50il/.  to  1500/.  for  a  nobleman — such  is  the 
ordinary  metropolitan  scale,  as  announced 
by  the  officials  of  the  great  Leveller,  for  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  funerals  of  many  who  have 
left  their  widows  and  orphans  destitute,  their 
debts  unpaid,  and  perhaps  wanted  them¬ 
selves  the  comforts,  even  the  necessaries  of 
a  dying-bed.*  The  family  pride,  that 
turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a  stone  heart  to  the 
calls  of  living  wTetchedness,  comes  to  the 
rescue  when  the  unfortunate  has  ceased 
from  troubling,  and  gladly  pays  to  the  last 
claim  that  which,  if  given  before,  might 
have  inconveniently  prolonged  and  increased 
further  demands.  Poor  Sheridan  proved 
not  in  his  death  more  truly  the  faithlessness 
of  summer  friends,  than  he  did  in  his  funeral 
the  hollow  mockery  of  posthumous  parade; 
and  Moore  never  struck  a  nobler  or  more 
independent  chord  than  when  he  sung, 

‘  Ilow  pruud  will  they  flock  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and 
sorrow  ! 

lIow  bnilifls  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day. 

Whoso  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  noble s  to¬ 
morrow  !” 

It  w  as  probably  with  a  prescient  dread  of 
some  such  emjity  pageantry  that  Pope 
ordered,  by  w  ill,  that  his  pall  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  poor  men  only.  This  office — 
indeed  the  more  real  service  of  carrying  the 
bier  itself — was  formerly  the  privilege  of 
the  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends. 
The  holy  Lady  Paula  has  this  honor  re¬ 
corded  of  her  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  carried  her  forth  with  their 
own  hands,  and  put  their  own  necks  under 
her  coffin, 

‘  Bending  beneath  the  lady  and  her  lead.’ 

Good  Isaak  Walton  was  told  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  who  ordained  George  Herbert, 
that  ‘  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  head, 

*  The  average  surpticc-fco  for  the  clergyman 
for  the  whole  (»f  London,  where  almost  alone  it 
exists,  and  which  forms  the  chief  source  of  in¬ 
come  in  some  parishes,  is  6s.  2d.  The  average 
funeral  expense  for  the  whole  London  population 
is  about  15/.  Pauper  coffins  arc  contracted  for  at 
Is.  6d.  each.  Undertakers  themselves  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  56  per  cent,  might  be  deducted  from 
their  usual  charges,  and  leave  them  a  fair  remu 
neration.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Report 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  proves  the  undertaking 
system  to  be,  what,  in  another  sense.  Lord  Ports¬ 
mouth  delighted  to  call  a  black  job. 
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and,  alas,  within  less  than  three  years  lent 
his  shoulder  to  carry  his  dear  friend  to  the 
grave  and  it  was  often  a  matter  of  friendly 
rivalry  who  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
good  man  deceased  to  his  last  home.  Even 
in  our  own  day,  we  read  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  ‘  His  old  domestics  and 
foresters  made  it  their  petition  that  no  hire¬ 
ling  hand  might  assist  in  carrying  his  re¬ 
mains.  They  themselves  bore  the  coffin  to 
the  grave.*  If  modern  effeminacy  or  refine¬ 
ment  can  only  lay  a  hand  to  a  tassel,  where 
our  fathers  put  their  shoulders  to  the  coffin, 
at  least  some  poor  dependents  might  be  se¬ 
lected  for  underbearers,  on  whom  the  fu¬ 
neral  dole  would  be  better  bestowed  than  on 
hired  strangers.  Now — the  men  who  share 

o  j 

in  the  funeral  baked  meats  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  their  masters; — ‘'Phey 
are  frequently  unfit  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  have  reeled  in  carrying  the  coffin.  The 
men  who  stand  as  mutes  at  the  door,  as 
they  stand  out  in  the  cold,  are  supposed  to 
require  more  drink,  and  receive  it  liberally. 
I  have  seen  these  men  reel  about  the  road, 
and  after  the  burial  we  have  been  obliged 
to  put  these  mutes  and  their  staves  into  the 
interior  of  the  hearse,  and  drive  them  home, 
as  they  were  incapable  of  walking.  After 
the  return  from  the  funeral,  the  mourners 
commonly  have  drink  again  at  the  house.* 
{Sup.  Rep.  §5C.)  No  one  who  has  read 
‘Inheritance’ — and  who  has  not? — can  fail 
to  be  reminded  here  of  Miss  Pratt’s  arrival 
at  the  Earl's. 

‘It  was  drawring  towards  the  close  of  a  day, 
when  the  snow  had  I'allen  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  but  w'as  now  beginning  to  abate.  A 
huge  black  object  was  dimly  discernible  enter¬ 
ing  the  avenue,  and  dragging  its  ponderous 
length  towards  the  castle;  but  what  was  its 
precise  nature  the  still  falling  snow  prevented 
their  ascertaining.  But  suddenly  the  snow 
ceased,  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  a  red 
brassy  glare  oi'the  selling  sun  lell  abruptly  on 
the  moving  phenomenon,  and  disclosed  to  view 
a  stalely  full-plumed  hearse.  There  wms 
something  so  terrific,  yet  so  picturesque,  in  its 
appearance,  as  it  ploughed  its  way  through 
waves  of  snow* — its  sable  plumes  and  gilded, 
skulls  nodding  and  grinning  in  the  now  lurid 
glimmering  of  the  fast-sinking  sun — that  all 
stood  transfixed  with  alarm  and  amazement. 
At  length  the  prodigy  drew’  near,  followed  by 
two  attendants  on  horseback  ;  it  drew'  up  at  the 
grand  entrance,  the  servants  gathered  round, 
one  of  the.  men  began  to  remove  the  end-board 
— that  threshold  of  death — and  there  was  lifted 
out,  not  “  a  slovenly  unhanilsome  corpse  be¬ 
twixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility,”  but  the  warm, 
sentient,  though  somewhat  discomfited,  figure 
of  Miss  Pratt.’ 


[August 

Thus  are  farce  and  tragedy  mixed  up 
in  the  drama  of  life,  and  remind  us  of  the 
schoolboy  puzzle,  which,  by  a  slight  harle¬ 
quinade  of  the  letters,  turned  *  funerar  into 
‘  real  fun* 

In  olden  times,  when  charity  implied  an 
act  and  not  only  a  feeling,  almsgiving  ac¬ 
companied  the  performance  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  Men  were  not  afraid  of  doing 
good  works,  lest  they  should  be  said  to  rest 
upon  them.  And  the  funeral  Dole,*  though 
it  undoubtedly  led  at  times  to  great  excesses, 
was  one  of  the  occasions  which  helped 
to  equalize  wealth,  and  make  the  poor  par¬ 
takers  of  our  substance  and  hospitality. 
The  Fathers,  indeed,  are  full  of  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  abuses  of  the  anniversary  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  dead,  which  savored  more  of  the 
Parentalia  of  the  Gentiles  than  of  the  doles 
of  Churchmen  ;  our  own  Puritans  also,  not 
without  reason,  attacked  the  carousing  and 
junketing  of  the  Month’s  Myndes  ;t  but  the 
same  objections  hardly  hold  good  against  the 
dole  and  almsgiving  at  the  timeof  the  funeral. 
St.  Jerome  commends  a  widower  upon  this 
account — ‘  that  whilst  other  husbands  throw 
violets,  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  purple 
flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their  wives,  our 
Psammachius  waters  the  holy  ashes  and 
bones  of  his  wife  with  the  balsam  of  alms.’ 
Old  English  wills  are  full  of  such  instruc¬ 
tions  as  that  of  William  de  Montacute,  liarl 
of  Salisbury,  1397 — that  ‘  twenty-five  shil¬ 
lings  should  be  daily  distributed  among 
three  hundred  poor  people  from  the  timeof 
his  death  to  the  arrival  of  his  body  at  Bus- 
tlesham.’  And  Strutt  gives  among  the  arti- 
cles  of  expense  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  John 
Riidstone,  mayor  of  London,  1531 — ‘  To 
poor  folke  in  almys,  1/.  5s.’  &:c. ;  and  the 
list  might  be  easily  lengthened.  If  respect 
for  the  dead  necessarily  involve  unusual  ex¬ 
penditure,  surely  such  objects  as  the  above 
are  more  reasonable  items  than  those  which 
occur  in  a  modern  undertaker’s  bill  of 

*  The  origin  and  signiiicution  of  the  word  are 
well  explaineil  by  these  lines  from  Percy; — 

‘“Deal  on,  deal  on,  my  merry  men  all,  deal  on 
your  cake  and  w  ine  ; 

For  w’liatever  is  dealt  at  lier  funeral  to-day, 
shall  be  dealt  to-morrow  at  mine.”  ’ 

t  The  day  month  after  the  funeral,  as  year’s- 
mind  was  the  anniversary  8ir  Robert  Chichely, 
grorer,  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
died  in  143!),  ‘  wylied  in  his  testament,  that  upon 
his  Mynde  Day  a  good  and  competent  dinner 
should  be  orduyned  to  xxiiii  C.  pore  men.  And 
over  that  was  .\x  pounde  destrihuted  among  them, 
which  was  to  every  man  two-pence.’ — Brand’s 
Po^,  Antiq.,  Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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‘ostrich  feathers,  \l.  Is.;  man  carrying 
ditto,  8s. ;  eighteen  pages,  silk  bands  and 
gloves,  II/.  14s.’  and  the  like. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  but  perhaps  not 
wondered  at,  that  the  more  the  dead  have 
been  honored,  the  more  the  living  have 
been  forgotten — the  poor  stinted  as  the  pa¬ 
rade  has  increased.  We  omit  in  this  view 
the  extraordinary  occasions  when  in  the 
palmy  days  of  pageant  and  heraldry  the 
combination  of  great  worth,  wealth,  and 
rank — all,  or  some  of  them — made  a  fune¬ 
ral  procession  an  affair  of  state  ;  and  which 
in  no  way  justifies  the  appropriation  of  the 
dead-letter  of  a  spirit  of  nobility  which  has 
passed  aw’ay,  to  the  obsequies  of  persons 
who  in  those  days  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  subscribe  *  grnt.*  as  their  designa¬ 
tion.  But  while  the  ceremonial  pomp  of  our 
fathers  has  been  retained,  their  charity, 
whether  by  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
largess  of  the  surviving,  is  too  often  omitted, 
and  the  mural  tablet  now  generally  records 
the  virtues  which  were  once  more  indirectly, 
but  not  the  less  sensibly,  portriiyed  on  the  same 
church-walls  in  the  list  of  parish  benefac¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hope  that  the  like  spirit  which 
is  now’  converting  the  sepulchral  monument 
from  being  the  disfigurement  of  the  church 
into  its  ornament,  that  substitutes  the  paint¬ 
ed  window  and  the  sculptured  font  for  the 
pompous  and  unmeaning  tablets  of  the  last 
age,  may  be  yet  further  extended  to  the 
more  judicious  application  of  funeral  expen¬ 
ses.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the 
present  accumulation  of  ceremony  and  out¬ 
lay  at  funerals  as  not  only  ridiculous  but 
sinful.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  family  incur¬ 
ring  it,  and  not  unfrequently  a  most  griev¬ 
ous  burden.  But  where  money  is  of  little 
moment,  how’  far  better  would  it  be  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  sum  consumed  in  an  hour’s  pass¬ 
ing  pomp  on  the  lasting  and  substantial  good 
of  a  memorial  school-room  or  an  alms-house, 
in  restoring  an  aisle,  or  adding  a  porch  to 
the  parish  church  !  Some  sacrifice  on  the 
death  of  a  friend  humanity  seems  to  demand 
— who  does  not  read  ‘Rasselas’  with  a 
double  interest  w  hen  he  knows  it  w'as  writ¬ 
ten  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  mother’s  funeral  ? 
Affection,  where  it  exists,  suggests  it  :  and 
its  absence,  where  it  exists  not,  is  scarcely 
a  less  stimulant,  lest  the  niggard  hand 
should  betray  the  cold  heart.  The  world, 
always  leaning  to  the  uncharitable  side, 
while  it  gives  little  credit  to  a  costly  outlay, 
yet  sees  in  a  cheap  funeral  the  measure  of 
the  love  of  the  survivors ;  and  few  have  the 


courage  to  undergo  this  ordeal.  But  let  a 
distribution  be  made  or  announced  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  which,  while  the  mini¬ 
mum  sum  is  expended  on  the  obsequies,  by 
the  amount  saved  from  the  undertaker’s 
clutches,  shall  feed  and  clothe,  and  teach 
the  poor,  and  the  most  ignorant  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  the  most  envious  silenced.  If 
we  could  be  brought  to  view  this  matter 
simply  as  Christians,  nay,  as  mere  men  of 
common  sense,  10/.  would  suffice  in  towns, 
and  5/.  in  the  country,  for  that  upon  which 
hundreds  are  now  squandered,  and  of  w  hich 
not  a  trace  remains.  Something  may  be 
said  for  a  sumptuous  monunient ;  it  wards 
off  oblivion  for  a  generation  or  two,  from  a 
name  that  would  otherwise  be  forgotten  ;  it 
speaks  for  a  time  of  and  to  the  charities  of 
family  and  home ;  but  the  train  of  hired 
feathers  and  hack  coaches  has  none  of  these 
things  to  recommend  it;  the  impression 
produced  by  it  is  purely  evil.  We  thank 
Mr.  Chadwick  for  reminding  us  of  these 
nervous  lines  of  Crabbe — 

*  Lo  !  now,  what  dismal  sons  of  Darkness  come 
To  bear  this  daughter  of  Indulgence  home; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well  arranged  in  black! 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack  ; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 

And  shake  their  sables  to  the  wearied  eye 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene, 
Proud  without  grandeur,  with  profusion  mean  ! 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes; 

F’or  Worth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows; 
E’en  well-feign’d  passions  for  our  sorrow  call. 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall  : 

But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art. 

To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 
Dark^  but  not  awful,  dismal,  but  yet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene  j 
Presents  no  objects,  tender  or  profound. 

But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 
When  woes  are  feign’d,  how  ill  such  forms 
appear ; 

And  oh  !  how  needless  when  the  woe’s  sincere.’ 

The  Parish  Register. 

On  the  other  hand,  conceive  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  our  towns  might  have  saved  in 
workhouses  and  prisons — what  buildings 
in  their  place  devoted  to  religion  and  char¬ 
ity  they  might  have  exhibited,  if,  during  the 
last  age,  the  forty  pounds  which  might  have 
been  saved  out  of  every  fifty  wasted  on  fu¬ 
neral  fopperies  had  been  rationally  expend¬ 
ed.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  vain  to  ar¬ 
gue  thus — that  the  money  if  not  spent  on 
the  funeral  would  not  have  been  spent  at 
all,  or  at  least  in  no  better  way;  because 
nature  will  demand  a  sacrifice  in  the  last 
gift  of  love,  and  of  old  it  did  flow  in  a  no¬ 
bler  channel.  It  is  not  cheap,  so  much  as 
plain,  funerals  that  we  advocate.  We 
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grudge  not  the  ‘  waste  of  ointment,’  how¬ 
ever  costly,  so  it  be  poured  out  in  the  honor 
of  God,  and  not  for  the  pride  of  man  ;  and 
the  very  want  of  our  Lord’s  visible  presence 
suggests  that  we  have  the  poor  in  llis  room. 

And  yet,  after  all,  in  the  case  of  our 
deafest  friends  deceasing,  it  may  be  feared 
that  the  world  and  its  fashions  will  have 
their  way.  We  cannot  bear,  perhaps,  the 
thought  of  withholding,  in  the  ca.se  of  oth¬ 
ers,  even  the  lacquered  cherubs  and  French 
polished  mahogany  of  the  undertaker’s  bill. 
But  there  is  one  case  which  comes  nearest 
home  to  us,  on  which  we  may  decide,  for 
‘  once  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  concern¬ 
ing  every  one  of  us  it  shall  be  told  in  the 
neighborhood  that  we  are  dead  and  then 
there  may  be  found  that  strict  written  in¬ 
junction  with  regard  to  our  own  funeral, 
that  even  the  extreme  officiousness  of  love 
dares  not  disobey.  Mere  general  direc¬ 
tions,  however,  will  not  suffice.  Few  fail 
even  now  to  give  instructions,  verbal  or 
written,  that  no  unnecessary  sum  shall  be 
expended  on  their  burial.  But  each  one 
must  name  the  definite  amount  beyond 
which  the  expenditure  shall  not  go,  and 
name  also  the  rescued  sum  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Details 
must  not  alarm  us ;  we  must  name  the  elm 
coffin,  and  the  coarse  linen,  and  dispense 
explicitly  with  mutes,  and  hat-bands,  and 
kid  gloves.  The  carpenter  must  be  the 
undertaker,  and  six  poor  men  to  carry  us 
in  place  of  the  four-horsed  hearse.  If  we 
thus  took  the  ordering  of  our  own  funerals 
upon  ourselves,  our  friends  would  be  reliev¬ 
ed,  and' the  world  satisfied;  and  though 
eccentricities  might  sometimes  peep  out  of 
the  instructions,  there  would  be  little  fear 
of  often  encountering  the  orange-colored 
pall  and  cloaks  of  the  late  Dr.  Somebody, 
or  the  4000/.  for  an  equestrian  statue  of 
himself,  left  a  short  time  since  by  one  Mr. 
Hobart. 

Many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  have 
left  strict  injunctions  on  this  head,  which 
have  mostly  been  evaded  for  want  of  more 
definite  expressions.  A  few  only  occur  to 
us  at  this  moment,  as  Pope  and  Burke,  Sir 
M.  Hale,  and  we  think  Bishop  Hall.  All 
strongly  deprecated  funeral  extravagance. 
Evelyn  records  of  his  mother  that  on  her 
death-bed  she  importuned  his  father 
*  that  what  he  designed  to  bestow  upon  her 
funeral,  he  would  rather  dispose  among  the 
poor.’  We  learn  from  Gregory  Nyssen,* 

*  Bingham,  Antiq.  xsiii.  2. 


that  Ephrem  Cyrus  left  it  upon  his  will,  that 
nothing  should  be  expended  on  his  funeral, 
but  whatever  should  be  appointed  for  that 
should  be  given  to  the  poor.  Paula,  to 
whom  we  referred  before,  left  not  money  so 
much  as  to  buy  a  winding-sheet.  St.  Basil 
asks  the  rich — ‘  What  need  have  you  of  a 
sumptuous  monument,  or  a  costly  entomb¬ 
ing  ?  Prepare  your  own  funeral  whilst  you 
live.  Works  of  charity  and  mercy  are  the 
funeral  obsequies  you  can  bestow  upon  your¬ 
self.’  Sir  Thomas  Wyndharn,  1521,  di¬ 
rects  his  ‘  body  to  be  buried  without,  dam¬ 
nable  pomp,  or  superfluities;’*  and  the  old 
wills  abound  in  similar  injunctions.  The 
Roman  sumptuary  laws  expressly  forbade 
expensive  funerals;  might  not  taxation, 
which  in  modern  times  supersedes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  direct  restrictive  enactments,  help 
to  diminish  the  increasing  folly? 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Gallican  Church 
not  to  notice  especially  her  continual  eflforts 
against  the  repeated  inroads  of  intramural 
burial.  These  she  has  persevered  in,  even 
in  spite  of  the  Pope’s  decretals  giving  he¬ 
reditary  rights  of  burial  within  the  church  to 
wealthy  and  noble  families.  Mr.  Walker 
reprints  a  most  valuable  document,  taken 
from  a  New  York  publication,  in  the  form 
of  an  ordinance  of  Stephen  Charles  de  Lo- 
menie  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pius  VI. 
Making  allowance  for  some  doctrinal  points, 
to  which  we  might  not  agree,  the  arclibish- 
op’s  letter  gives  the  best  history  of,  and  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  against,  intra¬ 
mural  burial,  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Af¬ 
ter  referring  to  thirteen  ordinances  publish¬ 
ed  in  France  alone,  between  the  years  1600 
and  1721,  against  the  practice,  he  thus  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  feelings  of  tin  se  who  might  kc 
disposed  to  persist  in  their  privilege  of  in¬ 
terment  in  or  near  the  church  : — 

‘  If  inhumation  around  rhnrrhcs  is  to  be 
allow’cd,  can  cities  be  perfectly  salubrious  ?  If 
priests  and  laymen,  distinguiKlic*!  lor  piety,  are 
to  be  buried  within,  who  shall  judge  of  this  pi¬ 
ety,  or  who  presume  to  refuse  their  testimony  ? 
If  the  quality  of  founder  or  benefactor  is  a  title, 
what  rate  shall  fix  the  privilege?  If  the  right 
is  hereditary,  must  not  time  multiply  the  evil 
to  excess,  and  w’ill  not  our  churches  at  length 
be  crowded  beyond  endurance?  If  distinctions 
of  rank  tare  to  exist  after  death,  can  vanity 
know  any  limitation  or  judge?  If  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  to  be  procured  for  money,  will 
not  vanity  lavish  riches  to  procure  them?  And 
would  it  be  proper  for  the  Church  to  prostitute 

•  Nicolas,  Test.  Vet.  p.  581. 
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to  wealth  and  honor  only  due  to  such  as  have 
been  rendered  worthy  by  the  grace  of  God  V 

Such  is  the  unanswerable  appe  il.  Now 
for  the  manner  of  enforcing  it : — 

‘  VVe  are  disposed,  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
to  show  all  posable  moderation  in  this  neces¬ 
sary  reformation;  though  charged  to  be  strict 
in  the  I'ulfilment  of  our  pastoral  tlutics,  we  are 
allowed  a  discretionary  power,  and  can  consult 
your  habits,  your  opinions,  and  even  your 
prejudices,  and  all  that  tnay  conciliate  your 
interests  with  the  glory  of  God  ;  but  woe  to  us 
if,  blinded  by  weakness,  we  lose  siifht  of  the 
experience  of  past  agess,  and  sufler  things  still 
to  continue  that  have  till  now  served,  and  can 
only  serve,  to  perpetuate  disorder.’ — Gather¬ 
ings,  p.  7J. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  injunction,  and 
the  moderation  in  effecting  it,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  spiritual  rulers.  On  the 
other  hatid,  we  will  not  think  so  ill  of  our 
aristocracy  as  to  believe  that  family  pride 
will  stand  out  for  the  pitiably  Pharisaical 
distinction  of  burying  within  the  church — 
of  all  privileges  the  most  unprofitable  to  the 
possessors,  and  unedifying  to  the  people. 
There  can  be  few  cases  where  they 
have  the  shadow  of  a  legal  right ;  and  an 
episcopal  injunction  might,  we  suppose,  in 
every  case,  avail  to  suppress  it.  Belial  and 
Mammon  are  the  presiding  deities  of  pri¬ 
vate  vaults  ;  for  Christianity,  reason,  and 
decency,  must,  on  an  unprejudiced  view, 
equally  abhor  them.  The  material  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  charnel-house  is  positively  more 
nauseous  than  that  of  an  earthen  grave,  and 
the  process  of  corruption  there  perhaps  the 
more  loathsome  of  the  two.  When  Allan 
Cunningham  was  offered  by  Chantrey  a 
place  in  his  own  new  elaborate  mausoleum, 
Allan  answered  like  a  man  and  a  poet, 

‘  No,  no,  I’ll  not  be  built  over  when  I’m 
dead  ;  I’ll  lie  where  the  wind  shall  blow 
and  the  daisy  grow  upon  my  grave.’  His 
wish  was  granted  ;  he  was  laid  in  the  lap 
of  his  mother  earth,  under  a  simple  sod ; 
and,  according  to  a  brother  poet’s  prayer ; — 

‘  The  evenin:;  sun 
Shines  sweetly  on  his  grave.’ 

The  fact  that  the  tombs  most  conspicuous 
in  the  Cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  where 
‘  Honest  Allan’  thus  teposes,  are  those  of 
St.  John  Long,  the  quack,  Diicrow,  the 
equestrian,  an«l  Morison,  the  hygeUt,  will 
not  perhaps  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  gran¬ 
ite,  and  marble,  and  bronze,  in  the  public 
mind.  There  is  something,  too,  very  dis¬ 


gusting  to  us  in  the  public  exhibition  of  cof¬ 
fins,  such  as  takes  place  iii  the  catacombs 
of  the  cemeteries,  and  in  some  nobleman’s 
vaults,  on  payment  of  a  fee.  Like  making 
a  spectacle  of  an  execution,  or  thronging  to 
the  funeral  of  a  suicide  or  a  murderer,  this 
is  hardly  the  healthy  Christian  contelilpla- 
tion  of  death,  but  rather  springs  from  the 
same  morbid  feeling  that  led  the  Egyptians 
to  introduce  a  skeleton  in  their  feasts,  and 
Lord  Byron  to  have  his  drinking-cup  made 
of  a  skull — not  a  repose,  but  an  excitement 
— the  substitution,  in  either  case,  for  the 
wholesome  fear  of  death,  of  a  braving  of 

'  The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon.’ 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  of  the 
unchristian  ‘  respect  of  persons’  shown  by 
the  ambitious  and  monopolizing  pews  of 
too  many  of  our  churches  ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  such  distinction  of  rank  in  God’s 
House  is  very  hurtful  in  many  ways,  and 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  inequality  at  all, 
the  tables  should  be  turned,  and  the  best 
places  allotted  to  those  who  have,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  most  to  learn,  and  who  are  the 
Church’s  peculiar  care.  But  surely  it  is 
far  more  shocking  to  right  feeling  to  carry 
this  inequality  into  the  grave  :  we  mean 
not  in  monuments,  which  may  result  mere¬ 
ly  from  affection  using  its  proportionate 
means,  but  in  the  place  of  burial,  so  that 
the  poor  man  shall  have  the  northern  and 
unsunned  corner  of  the  churchyard,  while 
the  chancel  shall  hardly  be  deemed  good 
enough  for  the  deceased  rector.  Even  the 
growing  spirit  of  church  decoration  may  be 
perverted,  if  the  foundation  be  not  rightly 
laid;  for  in  many  cases  where  the  greatest 
care  is  bestowed  upon  the  fabric,  it  seems 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  family  mausoleum 
than  as  a  place  of  common  worship;  and 
the  high  principle  that  is  contended  for  will 
be  little  advanced  if  the  green-baized  pew 
only  gives  place  to  the  emblazoned  monu¬ 
ment.  Let  the  high  clergy  and  laity  follow 
Allan  Cunningham’s  example,  and  give 
such  directions  about  their  burial  that  the 
poor  man  may  see  some  little  sincerity  of 
action,  as  well  as  warmth  of  profession, 
and  have  no  more  repetition  of  the  old  but 
eloquent  epitaph — 

*  Here  I  lie  beside  the  door, 

Here  1  lie  because  I’m  poor; 

Further  in  the  more  they  pay, 

Here  1  lie  as  well  as  they.’ 

For  our  own  part,  when  we  think  over  the 
lives  of  those  who  claim  chancel-vaults, 
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and  of  those  who  rest  in  the  churchyard 
without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot  of  their 
interment — like  Crabb’s  old  Dibble  we 
would  content  ourselves  with  the  humbler 
allotment,  and 

‘  Join  the  party  that  repose  without.’ 

‘  'fo  subsist  in  lasting  mon<mients,’  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  ‘to  live  in  their  productions, 
was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  exjwnrtations, 
and  made  one  part  of  their  Ely  siiims.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysichs  of  true  be¬ 
lief.  To  live,  indeed,  is  to  be  again  ourselves, 
which  being  not  only  an  hope  but  an  evidence, 
in  noble  believers  ’tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  In¬ 
nocent’s  churchyard  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt. 
Ready  to  be  any  thing  in  the  ecstasy  of  being 
for  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  feet  as  with 
the  moles  of  Adrianus.’ 

Though,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  dif¬ 
fer  from  Mr.  Chadwick  as  to  the  hands  into 
which  the  providing  and  maintenance  of 
cemeteries  should  fall,  we  can  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  we  think  the  nation  will  go 
along  with  us,  in  coming  to  the  same  main 
conclusion  with  him  ; — 

‘  That  on  the  several  special  grounds,  moral, 
religious,  and  physical,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
best  usiTges  and  authorities  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  general  practice  ot  t he  most  civ¬ 
ilized,  modern  nations,  the  practice  of  inter¬ 
ments  in  towns  in  burial  places  amidst  the  habit¬ 
ations  of  the  living,  and  the  practice  of  inter¬ 
ment  in  churches,  ought  for  the  future,  and 
without  any  exception  of  places,  or  acceptation 
of  persons,  to  be  entirely  prohibited.’ — Sup. 
Rep.  §  249- 

We  also  fully  agree  with  him — ‘  That  the 
necessities  of  no  class  of  the  population 
in  respect  to  burial,  ought  to  be  abandoned 
as  sources  of  private  emolument  to  commer¬ 
cial  associations  — that  ‘  institutions  of 
houses  for  the  immediate  reception,  and  re¬ 
spectful  and  appropriate  care  of  the  dead, 
under  superior  and  responsible  officers, 
should  be  provided  in  every  town  for  the 
use  of  all  classes  of  the  community  — that 
‘  an  abateme!it  of  oppressive  charges  for  fu¬ 
neral  materials,  decorations,  and  services,’ 
should  be  made ;  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
would  meet  us  with  his  e.oncurrencc  in  the 
suggestions  we  have  tendered  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  diminution  of  all  funeral  parade.  We 
cannot  take  leave  of  the  Report  without  j 
thanking  its  able  author  for  the  very  great] 
public  service  he  has  achieved  by  it. 

And  now,  something  must  be  done  in  I 
this  matter,  and  that  without  delay.  This! 
day  the  sun  will  set  in  Britain  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  corpses  of  those  who  saw  the  light  of 
yesterday.  It  w'ill  be  the  same  to-morrow, 
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but  with  increasing  ratio;  our  burial- 
grounds  are  meanwhile  almost  stationary  ; 
and  the  mind  shudders  to  think  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  horrors  which  must  ensue  from 
a  continuance  of  things  as  they  are.  There 
is  no  doubt  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  con- 
.duct  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  and  whose 
duty,  therefore,  it  is  to  com*  forward  at  the 
present  moment,  and  rescue  them  from  their 
increasing  desecration.  One  year  more, 
and  a  new  concession  may  be  wrested  from 
the  Church,  and  another  tie  may  be  brok¬ 
en  ;  and  while  Churchmen  are  busied  in 
fine-drawing  the  Articles  in  their  studies, 
and  carving  rood-screens  in  their  work¬ 
shops,  the  opportunity  of  a  great  practical 
restoration,  Jit  once  primitive  and  catholic, 
pious,  edifying,  and  popular,  may  be  allowed 
to  slip  away,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  spec¬ 
ulators  and  Dissenters.  Never — if  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  apply  to  a  minor  want 
of  the  Church  that  expression  which  was 
more  solemnly  appropriated  of  old  to  her 
greatest  need — never  was  the  Fulness  of 
time  for  a  specific  object  more  signally 
come.  The  necessity  of  the  case  is  not 
more  urgent,  than  are  the  means  to  meet  it 
i  prompt  and  ample.  The  antidote  as  well 
as  the  bane  is  before  us.  'I’he  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  un¬ 
welcome  as  it  may  be  to  many  even  in  its 
I  improved  constitution,  offers  the  fortunate 
— may  we  not  say,  providential — accident 
of  a  motive  power  and  machinery  made  to 
hand  to  carry  out  the  material  framework ; 
while  the  spirit  to  give  life  and  energy  to  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  primitive 
usage,  is  only  not  boiling  over  for  want  of  a 
vent  at  which  to  expend  itself.  It  is  not  in 
this  only,  but  in  greater  matters,  that  we 
want  good  practical  men  to  guide  the  pres¬ 
ent  high-running  tide  of  Church  principles 
— a  change  for  which,  on  the  whole,  we 
cannot  be  too  grateful.  No  great  change 
of  mind,  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  ever  the 
unassisted  work  of  man.  Despite  the  cries 
of  old  women  and  the  fears  of  philosophers 
— nay,  despite  the  serious  offences  of  the 
masters,  sind  the  laughable  flounderings  of 
the  disciples,  no  unprejudiced  observer  can 
fail  to  recognize  in  the  present  signs  of  the 
times,  a  more  than  common  reading  of  ‘  r?ox 
populi,  vox  Dei.'  Let  the  leaders  only, 
instead  of  shrinking  into  irresponsible  pri¬ 
vacy  from  the  immediate  duties  to  which 
they  have  been  called,  or  provoking  friends 
into  enemies  by  one-sided  histories  and  ex¬ 
treme  theories,  or  frittering  away  their 
learning  on  copes  and  candlesticks,  take  a 
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manly  and  practical  view  of  the  present 
requirements  of  the  English  Church,  and 
as  has  been  done  in  one  held  by  the  vicar 
of  Leeds,  take  up  such  questions  as  this  we 
have  nowdicussed — where  the  want  is  clear 
and  palpable,  and  the  remedy  simple  and 
well  dehned.  ‘  Going  over  the  theory  of 
virtue  in  one’s  own  thoughts,  talking  well, 
and  drawing  hne  pictures  of  it this  may 
suffice  for  the  philosopher,  but  not  for  the 
Divine.  Let  it  never  be  said  of  English 
theology,  as  it  was  of  Grecian  ethics,  that 
when  its  written  principles  were  highest, 
its  practical  development  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  apply  this 
personally;  we  speak  of  measures,  not  of 
men.  No  great  principles  were  ever  vet 
advanced  by  (he  mere  speculations  of  the 
closet.  The  benefactors  of  mankind — 
those  for  w'hose  being  we  have  to  give  God 
thanks — have  not  been  content  with  putting 
fortli  abstract  opinions,  but,  like  their  great 
Master,  have  employed  themselves  in  going 
about  doing  good.  It  is  a  commendation 
in  the  Gospel,  that  the  love  of  a  disciple 
was  deepest  shown,  in  that  the  work  she  did 
was  done  ‘for  burial.’  We  look  to  the 
Fathers  of  our  Church  to  draw  the  conclu-! 
sion,  and  sum  up  our  paper  in  the  words 
of  the  faithful  Borromeo— ‘  Morem  resfit- 
utndum  curent  Episcopi  in  cemeteriis  sepe- 
Hendi.* 


British  Muskom. — The  gross  total  amount  of 
all  receipts  from  Christmas  1842  to  Christmas 
184‘.1  was  37,314f..  of  which  24,432/.  arose  from 
sums  already  received  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant  of  1843-44.  The  total  expenditure  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  amounted  to  35,488/.,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  in  hand  of  1,826/.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  1843  amounted  to  37,526/.  The 
estimated  charge  from  Lady-day  1844  to  Lady- 
day  1845  is  33,487/.,  an*!  tlie  sum  proposed  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament  37,087/.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  were  admitted  to  visit  the 
British  Museum,  and  to  view  the  general  col- 
lei;tions,  during  the  year  1843,  amounted  to 
517,140,  being  less  by  30,274  than  the  number 
who  visited  the  establishment  in  1842.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  former  years  was  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz  : — in  1838,  2(i6,008;  in  1830,280,050; 
in  18411,  247,020  ;  and  in  1841,  319,374.  The 
number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading-rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  study  or  research,  was  about 
1050  in  1810,  4300  in  181.5,  8820  in  1820, 

22,800  in  1825,  31,200  in  18:W),  63,46(i  in  IH:15, 
76,542  in  1840,60,303  in  1841,71,706  in  1842, 
and  70,031  in  1843,  exhibiting  the  enormous 
increase,  between  the  years  1810  and  1844,  ol 
68,081  readers,  or  between  35  and  40  times  mnr<- 
than  in  1810.  The  number  of  visits  by  artists 


and  students  to  the  sculpture  galleries,  was  about 
4038  in  1831,  6081  in  183.5,  6354  in  1840,  5655 
in  1841,  5627  in  1842,  and  only  4:>07  in  1843 
The  number  of  visits  to  the  print-room  was 
about  4400  in  18.32,  5065  in  1835,6717  in  1840, 
7744  in  1841,  8781  in  1842,  and  dlC2  in  1843. 
In  the  manuscript  department  805  MS§.  and  35 
original  charters  have  been  added  since  the  last 
return.  These  MSS.  include  320  vols.  of  Syriac, 
of  great  biblical  and  theological  importance,  the 
greater  portion  written  between  the  6th  and  9th 
centuries.  The  number  of  printed  books  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  library  is  11,549,  of  which 
545  were  presented,  2039  received  by  copyright, 
and  8f)6.5  purchased.  The  reading-rooms  have 
been  kept  open  21)5  days,  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  readers  has  been  244.  It  appears 
that  each  reader  consulted,  on  an  average,  nearly 
five  books  a  day.  To  the  zoological  collection 
21,864  specimens  of  different  classes  of  animals 
have  been  added  during  the  present  year. — Lit¬ 
erary  Gazette. 


English  Historical  Documents. — We  have 
had  the  gratification  of  a  glance  at  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  correspondence  and  other 
MSS.,  which  Mr.  Bentley  has  recently  had  the 
good  fortune  to  procure  for  publication.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  letters  of  King  Charles  I  and  II  ,  and 
also  of  a  large  number  of  Prince  Rupert’s;  and 
many  of  them  of  great  personal  as  well  as  his¬ 
torical  importance.  Like  the  Evelyn,  Pepys, 
and  other  literary  treasures,  these  documents 
have  been  curiously  and  safely  preserved.  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  secretary  to  Prince  Rupert,  was 
their  original  custodier^  and  in  his  family  they 
were  iianded  down  till  an  intermarriage  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Bcnet,  the  member  for  Wilt¬ 
shire,  brought  them  into  his  possession.  It  js 
remarkable  enoush  that  though  so  noany  alike 
in  name,  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Benel  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  the  side  of  the  parliamentarians, 
whilst  the  ancestor  of  the  female  line  of  Ben¬ 
nett  was  serving  the  king ;  and  there  was  no 
consanguinity,  till  their  descendants  were  united. 
We  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  these  re¬ 
mains  with  much  curiosity,  as  likely  to  eluci¬ 
date  many  matters  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
memorable  eras  in  English  history.  One  of  the 
papers  we  looked  at  was  a  receipt  signed  in  a  bold 
hand  by  Prince  Rupert  for  1.500/.,  bis  two  quar- 
1  ters’  pension  to  Christmas. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Napoi.eon  Relics. — M.  Marchand,  who  was 
valct-de-chambre  to  Napoleon,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Constitutionnely  respecting  the  sale, 
by  tbe  executors  of  Sir  llud.son  Lowe,  of  various 
articles  described  as  having  belonged  to  the  late 
Emperor.  M.  Marchand  declares,  that  some  of  the 
articles  so  described  were  never  in  the  possession 
of  the  Emperor.  He  mentions  particularly  the 
Breguet  watch,  the  portrait,  and  the  garden- 
chair;  and  adds,  that  although  the  hair  in  the 
medallion  may  be  genuine,  the  ribands  connected 
with  it  had  never  been  worn  by  Napoleon.-^ 
Mhenitum. 
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NKW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.* 

From  the  WeitiniaBtcr  Review. 

A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Edited  by  R. 

II.  Horne.  Smith  Elder  and  Co. 

A  TITLE  of  large  promise.  Amidst  all 
that  is  even  now  stirring  all  human  things  to 
their  deepest  depths,  the  announcement  of 
a  yet  newer  spirit  is  pregnant  with  high 
interest.  For  it  is,  after  all,  the  “  spirit’' 
which  can  alone  give  value  to  the  material. 
The  aspiring,  the  upward,  and  the  onward, 
are  all  encircled  in  the  term  spirituality. 
It  is  synonymous  with  progress,  with  the 
growth  of  man  from  the  savage  state,  with 
matted  hair,  projected  muzzle,  high  cheek 
bones,  and  prominent  eyes,  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  forms  of  human  beauty  ;  it  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  release  of  man  from  physical 
drudgery  to  mental  exercise — his  intellect 
gaining  knowledge,  and  his  spiiituality 
teaching  him,  or  impelling  him  to,  its  right¬ 
ful  application  in  the  purposes  of  benefi¬ 
cence. 

Through  the  whole  range  of  human  pur¬ 
suits,  we  find  constant  traces  of  this  ad¬ 
vancing  spirit,  more  rife  at  the  present  than 
at  any  former  period  of  the  world’s  liistory. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  There 
is  a  large  leisure  class  who  have  time  to 
think,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged 
while  thinking,  with  more  or  less  freedom 
from  anxiety,  and  their  thoughts  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  processes  best  adapted  for  guid¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  workers,  and  shaping  it 
to  the  most  useful  ends.  The  workers  have 
more  supervisors  over  them,  and  produce 
better  results;  they  waste  less  labor.  A 
society  of  all  workers  would  do  little  more 
than  realize  their  own  physical  consump¬ 
tion.  A  sailing  vessel,  with  a  larae  crew 
and  no  captain,  would  be  lost,  with  all  its 
power  of  physical  labor.  Converted  into  a 
steam-moving  vessel  by  the  long  studies  of 
men  of  leisure,  the  drudgery  of  the  mass  of 
the  crew  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  very  small 
minority  do  the  work.  They  are  set  free 
to  become  men  of  leisure  or  workers  at 
other  things.  All  that  is  greatest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  actions,  has  been  produced, 
not  by  the  workers,  but  by  the  thinkers. 
The  changes  that  take  place  are  the  result 
of  thoughts  of  individual  minds,  practical- 
ised  by  the  more  active  workers  of  greater 
physical  energy.  Even  the  law-makers  are 

*  This  work  ha.9  been  lately  repuhlielied  in 
this  country  hy  J.  C.  Riker  in  a  neall2rno  edi¬ 
tion,  and  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  a  cheap 
form. 
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but  rarely  statesmen  or  legislators.  The 
world  rarely  sees  the  “spirit”  which  moves 
the  external  agency  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
law.  Practical  men  gain  the  reputation, 
the  power,  the  wealth.  The  “spirit”  rests 
from  its  work  contentedly,  unknown,  and 
says  “  it  is  good.” 

All  art,  invention — i.  e.  original  art — is 
but  the  embodiment  of  “  spirit  ”  in  some 
form  directly  or  indirectly  useful  to  man. 
Art  is  but  the  combination  or  arrangement  of 
natural  principles  to  produce  new  results; 
and  the  organizatioir  of  bodies  of  men  or 
bodies  of  matter  are,  in  all  cases,  operations 
of  the  “spirit.”  The  art  by  which  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  found  the  statue  in  the  marble 
block,  and  the  art  by  which  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  found  a  cavalry  regiment  in  a  rude 
tutass  of  men  and  hf)rses,  were  alike  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  “spirit.”  The  spirit  of  Watt 
could  discern  the  form  of  the  steam-engine 
in  the  metallic  ore,  with  the  dim  vista  of 
countless  thousands  of  human  beings  set 
free  from  drudgery  in  the  hewing  of  wood 
and  the  drawing  of  water  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
Arkwright  beheld  the  forms  of  various  kinds 
of  matter  combining  into  a  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  out  clothing  by  miles  These  men  put 
forth  their  “spirit”  in  actual  forms,  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  world.  Other  spirits,  as 
Homer  and  Shakspeare,  gave  their  creations 
to  the  world  in  written  descriptions;  their 
ideal  embodied  their  actual.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Watt,  and  Ark¬ 
wright,  actualized  their  ideal.  But  there 
it  is,  the  self-same  “  spirit”  in  all,  making 
itself  obvious  to  man’s  apprehension  in  one 
or  other  of  the  various  inodes  by  which 
man  holds  converse  with  his  fellows,  of 
greater  or  lesser  significance. 

What  then  is  there  tuw  in  the  spirit  of 
the  present  age?  Development  has  might¬ 
ily  increased,  but  we  can  discern  no  change 
in  the  quality.  Wisdom  is  but  wisdom  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  spirit 
of  benevolence  existed  from  the  time  that 
the  first  man  possessed  more  provisions 
than  he  could  eat.  The  benevolence  grew 
in  proportion  as  wants  were  supplied,  and 
its  retardation  has  been  caused  only  by  the 
wants  outgrowing  the  supply.  The  aristo¬ 
cratic  Greeks  of  old  could  be  benevolent  to 
each  other ;  but  the  slaves  of  the  mill  who 
ground  corn  for  their  bread,  they  regarded 
only  as  lower  animals.  Benevolence  in  the 
present  day  has  greatly  increased,  because 
intellect,  discovering  steam,  has  diminished 
wants,  and  the  spirit  of  man  speaks  out 
more  freely. 
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The  title  of  this  book  is  a  manifest  mis¬ 
nomer  of  unphilosophic  construction — a 
title  indicative  of  the  litterateur  which 

so  commonly  sacrifices  meaning  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  catching  the  eye  and  ear — a  book¬ 
selling  title,  not  conveying  the  spirit  of  the 
book  itself.  We  turn  to  the  preface,  to  en¬ 
able  ourselves  to  correct  the  defect  of  the 
title. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Horne,  thinking  Haz- 
litl’s  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Age’  nearly  obsolete  by 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  wishes  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  peculiarities  of — 

‘‘A  new  set  of  men,  several  of  them  anima¬ 
ted  by  a  new  spirit,  who  have  obtained  emi¬ 
nent  positions  in  the  public  mind,  the  selection 
not  being  made  from  those  already  ‘crowned’ 
and  their  claims  settled,  but  almost  entirely 
from  those  who  are  in  progress  and  midway 
to  fanie. 

“  The  selection  therefore  which  it  has  been 
thought  most  advisable  to  adopt,  has  been  the 
names  of  those  most  eminent  in  general  litera¬ 
ture,  and  representing  most  extensively  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  names  of  two  indi¬ 
viduals.  who  in  this  work  represent  those  phi 
lanihropic  principles  now  influencing  the  minds 
and  nmral  feelings  of  all  the  first  intellects  of 
the  tinie.” 

Further  on  Mr.  Horne  professes  his  in¬ 
tention  at  some  future  period  to  make  the 
present  work  complete — if  the  sale  be  good 
— by  adding  to  it,  ‘The  Political  Spirit  of 
the  Age,’  ‘  The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the 
Age,’  ‘The  Artistical  Spirit  of  the  Age,’ 
‘The  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Critical 
Spirit  of  the  Age,’  and  the  ‘  Educational 
Spirit  of  the  Age.’  That  is  to  say,  the  pre¬ 
face  negatives  the  title,  by  showing  that  the 
book  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  a  se¬ 
lection  of  certain  literary  men  whom  Mr. 
Horne  considers  “  the  most  eminent  in  gen¬ 
eral  literature,’  and  “  two  individuals  of 
philanthropic  principles,”  whose  “claims” 
he  proceeds  to  “  settle,”  for  the  purpose  of 
“  crowning  ”  them.  The  promised  ‘New 
Spirit’  we  must  look  further  for.  The 
‘  Spirit  of  the  Age’  turns  out  to  be,  not  the 
general  progress  of  man  on  the  globe  we  in- 
Imbit,  not  even  the  spirit  of  Europe,  but  the 
spirit  of  a  very  small  class  of  men  in  a  very 
small  corner  of  Europe,  and  that  not  in 
“general  literature,”  but  in  particular  lit¬ 
erature,  chiefly  confined  to  poetry  and  fic¬ 
tion,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  the 
drama. 

Mr.  Horne  claiming  to  be  an  “  author  of 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,”  assumes  the 
capacity  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  contemporary  writers.  The  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  mind  which  assumes  to  do  this, 
is  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry;  for  it  must 
be  a  mind  of  no  light  capacity  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  weighing  and  hx)king  through  so 
many  minds,  to  discover  the  spirit  within 
them.  Such  a  mind  is  in  itself  a  great 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  its  advent  in  a  reverential  mo<id. 
Such  a  mind  would  not  enter  on  its  task 
without  due  knowledge  added  to  intuitive 
judgmtmt.  Knowing  that  men  of  even  the 
highest  powers  are  subjected  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  trammels  of  the  mechanical  routine 
of  the  bookselling  trade,  we  may  assume 
that  the  phil(»sophical  perceptions  of  the 
editor  were  overruled  by  the  title-making 
propensity  of  the  bookseller,  and  acquit  him 
of  any  intention  of  misleading. 

Had  the  work  been  anonymous,  we  must 
have  been  content  to  form  our  estimate  of 
the  capabilites  of  the  writer  from  its  inter¬ 
nal  evidence.  But  we  have  a  catalogue  of 
works  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Horne — 
prima  facie  evidence  of  an  industrious  wri¬ 
ter — and  abundant  material  to  test  his  gen- 
1  eral  capacity  as  a  spirit  of  the  age,  and  also 
of  his  fitness  for  estimating  the  spirits  of 
the  age.  His  first  acknowledged  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1833,  w’as  entitled  ‘  Exposition  of 
the  False  Medium  and  Barrier.-^  excluding 
Men  of  Genius  from  the  Public.’  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  editor  of  a  periodical, 

‘  'fhe  Monthly  Repository.’  In  1837  he 
published  ‘Cosmo  de’  .Medici,  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Tragedy.’  In  the  same  year  he  put 
forth  the  ‘  Death  of  Marlowe,  a  'Pragedy  in 
One  Act.’  In  1841)  appeared  ‘Gregory  the 
Seventh,  a  Tragedy.’  Subsequently  he 
edited  a  publication  in  monthly  numbers, 
entitled  ‘The  Life  of  Napoleon;  and  in 
1843  appeared  an  epic,  entitled  ‘  Orion.’  In 
bis  preface  to  the  ‘  Spirit  of  the  age,’  Mr. 
Horne  states  that  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  he  has  “  contributed  to  several 
quarterly  journals,”  probably  to  monthlies 
also.  In  addition  he  has  publi.-^hed  a  report 
of  his  proceedings  as  a  factory  commi.‘ision- 
er,  and  was  an  occasioiial  lecturer  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Syncretic  Association,*  of 
which  he  was  a  zealous  member.  He  has 
also  edited  an  edition  of  Chaucer.  There 

*  An  association  compos?fl  of  unacted  dramat¬ 
ists  and  others,  impr.-ss'd  witli  the  id?a  that  they 
were  unfairly  treated  l)v  luiuiajfcrs  of  theatres  and 
others.  One  result  of  this  as8ociati»)n  wa.s  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  rejected,  tragedy,  ‘  .Marlinuzzi,’  at 
the  Lyceum,  where  it  was  received  by  the  public 
in  a  manner  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  uiun- 
agers  who  had  rejected  it. 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  a 
ready  and  industrious  writer. 

The  first  work,  which,  fi)r  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  sliall  call  the  ‘  False  Medium,’ 
is  dedicated  “  to  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  a 
patriot  and  a  man  of  genius.”  As  Mr.  Bul¬ 
wer  w'as  at  that  time  well  known  to  the 
public,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  found  some 
means  of  thrusting  aside  the  ‘  False  Medi¬ 
um.’  The  “  exordium”  in  this  work,  is — 

A  common  stone  meets  with  more  ready 
patronage  lhan  a  man  of  genius.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  stone  being  placed  in 
a  cabinet,  as  a  specimen,  by  some  one  who 
selects  it  from  a  heap  of  other  stones,  it  is 
taken  care  of,  whereas  no  one  takes  care  of 
a- man  of  genius;  and  Mr.  Horne  gives  in¬ 
stances  of  men  of  genius,  “  poets  and  phi¬ 
losophers,”  from  Homer  down  to  Camoens, 
who  have  been  buffeted  about  the  world 
during  their  whole  lives,  and  only  valued 
after  their  deaths.  “  Authors  in  general,” 
from  Demosthenes  down  to  .some  individu¬ 
al  not  specified  by  name,  have  been  an  ill- 
used  race ;  imprisoned  when  possessing 
property,  and  starved  when  possessing  none. 

Sir  R.  P - is  accused  of  neglecting  an 

author,  scholar,  and  man  of  science,  who 
had  been  of  much  service  to  him,  so  that 
“  his  wife  is  obliged  to  wash  in  one  room 
while  he  translates  Greek  in  another.” 

Now  we  object  at  the  outset  to  a  man  of 
genius  being  made  a  dependant  on  “  ready 
patronage.”  A  man  of  talents  may  be 
subservient  to  those  who  require  his  talents, 
but  a  man  of  genius  must  be  essentially 
original.  He  is  a  guide  and  not  a  servant; 
he  points  out  new  paths  of  excellence;  un¬ 
recognised  at  the  outset  by  any  one  but 
himself,  and  to  appreciate  which,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  few  require  years  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  many  require  centuries.  If 
he  were  not  in  advance  of  his  time,  he 
would  not  be  a  man  of  genius.  We  speak 
now  of  the  genius  for  great  things,  the  ge¬ 
nius  which  elevates.  To  expect  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  rush  in  crowds,  to  worship  that 
which  they  neither  recognise  nor  compre¬ 
hend,  is  an  absurdity ;  to  expect  that  they 
should  pay  for  it  in  ready  coin,  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  man  of  great  genius  ever 
dreamed  of.  People  do  not  pay  for  being 
taught  anything  but  what  they  can  take  to 
market  and  sell  or  exchange  away  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  such  accomplishments  as  may 
tend  to  personal  influence.  They  will  pay 
to  be  taught  to  dance,  or  sing,  or  work,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  sing,  or 
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dance,  or  work,  for  gain ;  but  they  will  not 
pay  to  be  taught  philosophy.  People  will 
also  pay  to  be  pleased  ;  and  those  who  have 
pleasure  to  sell,  find  a  ready  market.  A 
man  or  woman  may  have  a  talent  for  danc¬ 
ing,  for  singing,  and  working,  in  modes 
which  people  like;  but  if  a  man  or  woman 
has  a  genius  for  inventing  new  dances,  or 
songs,  or  work,  of  an  intrinsically  superior 
kind,  but  which  people  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to,  the  genius  must  be  contented 
to  turn  instructor  without  pay  till  the  new 
art  is  rendered  popular.  Genius  varies  in 
its  quality.  One  man  originates  a  new 
philosophy  ;  another  originates  a  new  mode 
of  cheapening  pleasure.  One  will  get  pu¬ 
pils  by  units,  the  other  gets  customers  by 
thousands.  But  were  the  originator  of  the 
new  philosophy  to  complain  that  he  could 
not  sell  his  philosophy  for  current  coin,  we 
should  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  false  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  tell  him  he  had  mistaken  his 
genius.  The  popular  thing  is  the  paying 
thing:  the  wide.st  popularity  is  among  the 
masses ;  and  the  greater  the  refinement, 
the  less  is  the  popularity.  It  is  the  essence 
of  high  genius  to  be  in  advance  of  its  age. 
The  genius  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  was 
not  in  advance  of  their  age.  They  had 
cultivated  audiences  to  whom  they  present¬ 
ed  the  highest  intellectual  excitement  of 
the  time,  but  we  doubt  whether  their  popu¬ 
larity  w'as  great  with  the  masses  of  unculti¬ 
vated  slaves. 

“  Dramatic  Authors,”  Mr.  Horne  asserts, 
are  as  ill-used  as  all  other  authors,  and  but 
for  the  “  barriers  and  false  medium,”  the 
author  of  ‘Paul  Clififord’  could  produce  a 
sterling  comedy,  in  wdiich  the  philosophy, 
wit,  and  humor  could  only  be  surpassed  by 
its  sound  and  beneficial  moral  tendency. 
Yet  Mr.  Horne  would  seem  to  set  little 
value  on  the  moral  principle.  Speaking  of 
Edmund  Kean,  He  says — 

“  They  (certain  tragedies)  contain  some  of 
the  e’ementary  principles  of  tragedy,  which  he 
(Kean)  only  can  feel  and  portray.” 

And  in  a  note  he  remarks — 

“  The  great  tragedian  is  no  more ;  hut  he 
can  never  be  dead  so  lonj*  as  tlio.se  live  who 
have  once  awoke  from  ordinary  existence  to 
appreciate  him.  A  deep  continuous  feeling  is 
worth  all  your  tombs;  for  no  capricious  moral 
multitude  can  destroy  or  even  disturb  its  sa¬ 
cred  isolalure.” 

Edmund  Kean  is  a  mo.st  unfortunate  in¬ 
stance  for  Mr.  Horne  to  have  chosen. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  possessed  genius  of  a 
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peculiar  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
personal  energy  he  broke  through  all  false 
mediums;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  very  highly  paid  for  his  services,  by  a 
public  to  whom  his  peculiar  genius  gave 
great  excitement.  Unfortunately,  also,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  personal  character  was 
rather  that  of  a  savage  than  of  a  civilized 
man.  He  was  one  to  gaze  on,  but  not  to 
associate  with.  His  stage  powers  were  all 
that  he  gave  to  the  public  in  return  for 
their  recognition  and  large  pecuniary  pay¬ 
ment.  The  **  moral  multitude”  are  as¬ 
suredly  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Horne. 

Composers  and  Musicians,  Actors  and 
Singers,  all  are  alike  ill-treated.  “  Mrs 
Jordan  with  a  paltry  salary  of  four  pounds 
per  week!”  Claiming  to  be  a  man  of 
genius,  Mr.  Horne  has  a  strange  propensity 
to  try  things  by  money  value.  ‘‘  Pasta  fur¬ 
nished  with  old  clothes  by  the  wardrobe 
women!”  “  Miss  O’Neil  brought  out  at  a 
low  salary,  the  owlish  managers  doubting 
her  success!” 

Novelists,  Painters,  and  Sculptors,  fare 
no  better.  Men  of  Science,  Original  Pro¬ 
jectors,  and  Inventors,  still  worse. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  of  all  this,  Mr. 
Horne  remarks  : —  j 

‘•Napoleon  was  the  greatest  patron  ol^ 
genius  and  art  in  every  possible  class  that 
ever  lived.  Those  only  who  are  conscious  of 
superiority  in  themselves,  apart  from  their  sta¬ 
tion,  who  possess  copiousness  of  intellect  and 
power  to  do  or  sulfer,  can  be  above  all  petty 
jealousies  and  fears,  and  thus  fit  to  govern 
others.”  “  Shakspeare  was  treated  by  Eliza 
beih  as  an  amusing  playwright ;  and  as  he 
never  medilled  with  ‘public  spirit’  or  politics, 
she  sufl’ered  him  to  continue  his  labors  unmo¬ 
lested.” 

We  incline  to  think  that  Napoleon’s  pat¬ 
ronage  of  any  genius  adverse  to  himself,  is 
far  from  a  proved  case.  He  patronized 
talents  that  were  useful  to  him.  The  ge¬ 
nius  of  Carnot  never  succumbed,  and  was 
never  forgiven. 

Mr.  Horne  seems  quite  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was 
above  queen  or  court  He  would  have  had 
him  made  a  duke  at  least,  as  a  recompense 
for  his  writings,  and  a  pension  of  course, 
though  of  pectiniary  gains  the  great  man 
had  probably  enough  for  his  wishes. 

The  evil  of  men  of  genius  who  write 
books,  is,  according  to  Mr,  Horne,  the 
”  false  medium  ”  employed  by  booksellers, 
in  the  shape  of  a  “  Reader,”  who  peruses 


MSS.  offered  for  publication,  who  never 
judges  rightly  of  the  merit  of  a  work  ;  who 
invariably  rejects  all  works  of  genius,  and 
only  .accepts  or  approves  of  the  very  worst. 
This  reader  is  always  either  “  a  fool  or  a 
knave,”  and,  “  in  either  case,  the  author  is 
the  victim.”  Unmeasured  terms  of  abuse 
are  heaped  on  this  “  reader  ” — on  all 
“  readers.” 

“He  lords  it  dogmatically  over  the  gin-and- 
hifter  coteries  he  can  bear  down  and  impress 
with  an  idea  of  his  knowledge,  acute  judg¬ 
ment,  and  literary  importance.  In  the  society 
of  capable  men  over  their  brandy  punch,  he  is 
still  as  a  mou.se.” 

The  Dramatic  Reader  at  the  theatres  is 
even  worse,  so  bad,  that  Mr.  Horne  is  sur¬ 
prised  none  of  the  ill-used  authors  have 
burned  down  the  patent  theatres. 

“  No  man  who  does  write  poetry  can  ever 
ihiuk  of  doing  us  any  thing  but  verbal  mis¬ 
chief.” 

Such  Mr.  Horne  affirms  to  be  the  opinion 
of  dramatic  readers,  but  he  adds — 

“  Our  idea  of  a  tragic  writer,  exasperated 
by  wrongs  and  want,  is  not  quite  so  harmless; 
we  arc  glad,  how'ever,  of  their  escape.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Horne  proposes 
that  any  one  but  the  writer  should  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  own  compositions,  or  at 
least — 

“  Few’^  of  mankind  are  prepared  to  relish 
the  beautiful  with  that  enlarged  taste  which 
comprehends  all  the  forms  of  feeling  which 
genius  may  assunte — forms  which  may  be 
necessarily  associated  with  defects.” 

This  is  very  like  pointing  out,  that  ge¬ 
nius  must  necessarily  be  its  own  revvarder, 
the  many  not  comprehending  it. 

The  ‘‘  remedy”  for  all  these  evils,  Mr. 
Horne  states  to  be — 

“The  foundation  of  a  ‘  Society  of  English 
Literature  and  Art  for  the  encouragement  and 
permanent  support  of  men  of  superior  ability 
in  all  d»*parments  of  human  genius  and  knovv- 
’edge.’  *  *  *  permanent  advan¬ 

tages  to  he  derived  hy  those  who.<c  claims  are 
rrcognised  by  the  establi.«ihment,  should  be  re¬ 
alized  by  annuities  for  life,  from  300/.  down¬ 
wards;  ♦  ♦  *  this  not  to  extend  to  gen- 

Mernen  who  write  novels  and  poems,  for  which 
they  ought  be  hurtg.” 

When  a  man  has  written  a  fine  epic  and 
obtained  the  3  )0/.  .a-year  for  life, 

“He  has  done  enough;  would  you  have  a 
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man  write  epics,  and  keep  him  at  if,  like  a 
wheelwright  with  a  government  order?  *  ♦  ♦ 
Again,  the  producer  of  a  powerful  iraged) 
would  ordy  be  eniiiled  to  an  annuity  of  100/. 
not  that  we  do  not  consider  such  a  tragedy  as 
great  an  effect  of  human  genius  as  the  fine.st 
epic,  hut  because  there  is  a  manifest  diff»‘rence 
in  the  time  and  labor  employed,  and  also  that 
a  tragic  author  thus  brouirht  with  his  due  honors 
before  the  public,  would  have  a  great  chance 
of  emolument  from  the  st&ge,  whose  gradual 
improvement  would  be  a  neccfsary  conse¬ 
quence.” 

We  pause  to  extract  one  more  sentence 
from  this  ‘  False  Medium.’ 

“  He  (Tonson)  was  the  real  Milton — he 
had  got  all  the  money  ”  (from  the  sale  of 
H’aradise  Lo.st ’).  Tonson  and  his  nephew 
died  worth  200,000/.” 

We  now  turn  to  the  ‘  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age,’  and  find  the  followincr  assertion. 

“That  in  the  pure  element  of  dramatic  com 
position,  they  (the  unacted  dramatists)  also 
consider  themselves  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
.some  of  the  dramatists  of  a  nobler  era,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true — artd  one  of  them  has  been 
heard  to  set  at  nought  the  scoffs  of  his  time. 
by  claiming  to  rank  in  the  pure  elements  of 
tragedy,  with  the  dramatists  of  the  Greek  or 
Eliazbethan  ages.” 

In  a  note  we  are  informed  that  this 
claimant  is  .Mr.  Horne  himself,  the  author 
of  ‘  Cosmo  de’  Medici’  and  ‘  Gregory  the 
Seventh.’ 

The  plot  of  Cosmo  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
Cosmo,  a  patron  of  art,  who  gives  livings 
and  employments  to  scholars  and  artists, 
and  professes  a  love  for  justice  above  all 
other  things,  has  two  sons,  the  elder,  Gnv- 
vanni,  a  student,  described  as  of  most  sweet 
disposition;  the  younger,  Garcia,  given  to! 
hunting.  These  two  brothers  much  dislike  | 

O  I 

one  another,  and  the  elder  exhibits  his 
sweet  disposition  by  constantly  scolding  j 
the  younger.  By  way  of  producing  an  at- j 
lachment  between  them,  their  mother  per¬ 
suades  the  elder  to  join  a  hunting  party 
with  the  younger.  In  the  forest  they  qu  ir- 
rel  as  to  which  had  slain  a  boar.  Some¬ 
how  this  quarrel  changes  into  a  dispute 
about  a  young  lady,  and  they  draw  and 
fight.  Garcia,  the  younger,  breaks  hi< 
sword  in  half,  but  yet  contrives  to  kill  his 
brother,  whose  body  he  leaves  on  the  spot 
A  courtier  finds  the  body,  and  thq  broken 
sword  point,  which  he  conveys  to  Cosmo, 
informing  him  that  Giovanni’s  sword  was 
“  unsheathed  and  stained  as  though  he  had 


fought.”  Cosmo,  nevertheless,  asserts  that 
he  has  been  ”  murdered,”  and  suspects 
that  Garcia  knows  of  it.  By  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  sure,  he  has  the  dead  biuly  placed  in  an 
alcove,  with  a  curtain  before  it.  Garcia  is 
ushered  in  ;  and  Cosmo,  after  charging  him 
with  the  murder  of  his  brother,  draws  the 
curtain,  shows  the  body,  when  Garcia 
says,  ”  I  did  it;”  but  adds,  “  it  was  in  self- 
defence.”  Cosmo  insists  that  the  blood  is 
flowing  afresh  at  sight  of  the  murderer; 
but  Garcia  asserts  that  it  is  congealed,  and 
very  naturally  appeals  to  his  father  “  not  to 
harrow  his  senses  till  he  owns  what  is  not.” 
But  the  just  Cosmo  will  hear  nothing,  draws 
forth  “Garcia’s  broken  sword,”  raises  it 
to  heaven,  and  says — 

“  'Plioii  constant  God  !  sanction,  impel,  direct 
The  sword  of  Justice  !  and  for  a  criminal  son 
That  p.irdon  grant,  which  his  most  wretched 
fatlier 

Thus  in  the  hour  of  agony  implores  !’’ 

j  Subsequently  we  are  informed  that,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  of  course  with  this  bro¬ 
ken  sword,  the  father  has  taken  his  son’s 
life,  soon  after  which  an  eye-witness  informs 
him  that  Garcia  slew  his  brother  in  self-de¬ 
fence. 

'riiroughout  this  play  the  sympathy  goes 
only  with  Garcia,  ill-used  on  all  sides. 
The  man  of  justice  should  also  be  a  man 
of  judgment  to  weigh  evidence,  and  of 
stern  purpose  to  act  only  on  evidertce.  The 
evidence  was  in  favor  of  Garcia.  His  sword 
was  broken,  and  Giov.anni’s  was  “  unsheath¬ 
ed  and  stained,  as  though  he  had  fought.” 
A  father  with  a  heart,  would  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  prove  his  remaining  son 
innocent,  but  Cosmo  leaves  no  means  un¬ 
tried  to  wrest  evidence  and  prove  him  guilty. 
U  is  an  impiisitor,  not  a  fither,  nor  a  min¬ 
ister  of  justice,  who  is  before  us,  and  with 
an  inquisitor  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  A 
father,  butchering  a  son  with  a  broken  sword, 
is  horror,  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 

There  are  several  prose  scenes  in  this 
play,  we  presume,  intended  for  humor; 
they  are,  indeed,  “  heavy  lightness.”  There 
is  also  a  philosophic  sculptor  to  whom  Cos¬ 
mo  gives  an  order  for  a  monument  after  the 
death  of  his  sons,  as  “  life-sized  figures,”  of 
his  whole  family  The  philosophical  Pas- 
sato  reasons  thus  : — 

“  Th«  diik?  is  gr-at  and  g-jii-Tous  ;  yet  methinks 

ft  ill  suits  irr?atn  ‘ss  in  philosophy, 

Because  his  kin  have  sought  thdr  natural  rest 

Som ;  seasons  prematurely,  thus  to  rave  ! 

1  will  return  1 1  mine  obseiirity. 

To  stand  upon  some  cliff  that  goat  ne’er  hoof’d, 
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Companion  shado\\s  and  coinmuno  with  Time. 

Scattered  through  this  play  there  are 
passages  of  great  poetic  sweetness.  In 
power  of  depicting  character,  and  as  a  work 
of  art,  it  is  u  failure. 

With  ‘  Gregory  the  Seventh  ’  we  neither  I 
make  nor  meddle.  ‘  The  death  of  Mar¬ 
lowe  ’  unquestionably  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  certain  writers  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  There  is  much  passion  in  it, 
but  it  merely  excites,  it  does  not  call  for 
sympathy.  It  rather  reminds  us  of  the 
tragedies  of  mad  Nat  Lee,  but  it  has  a  life  j 
about  it,  which  ‘  Cosmo  ’  has  not.  ] 

By  his  own  acknowledgment  Mr.  Horne 
considers  himself  equal  to  “  the  dramatists 
of  the  Greek  or  Elizabethan  ages,”  in  the 
production  of  these  ‘‘  powerful  tragedies,” 
and  entitled  to  “  a  permanent  annuity  of 
5100/.,  so  that  he  has  already  done  enough  to 
entitle  him  ton  handsome  income,  when  the 
”  Society  of  English  Literature  and  Art  ” 
shall  be  in  full  operation.  To  wish  he  may 
get  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  if  we  could 
satisfy  ourselves  that  he  deserved  it. 

After  a  careful  examination  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
high  mind  that  is  ever  the  attribute  cf  lofty 
genius.  He  does  not  value  genius  for  itself 
alone,  but  for  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  “  Permanent  annuities,  due  honors, 
further  chances  of  emolument.”  are  the  sor¬ 
did  rewards  he  contemplates,  and  these  olT- 
hand,  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  that 
authors,  like  clergymen,  may  enter  on  im¬ 
mediate  enjoyment  of  their  benefices.  All 
men  of  genius,  he  says,  are  ill-used,  all  the  j 
public  are  LmjIs,  and  those  who  profit  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ‘  False  Medium.' 
He  is  himself,  he  considers,  ill-used,  and  of 
course,  he  is  disappointed.  His  tragedies 
have  not  been  acted,  and  his  epic  has  been 
sold  for  a  farthing.  Such  a  mind  is  not  in 
harmony,  and  cannot  be  fitted  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  spirits  of  the  age — is  un¬ 
fitted  even  to  distinguish  them.  A  man  of 
talent — a  man  of  industry,  Mr.  Horne  is, 
but  assuredly  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  a 
philosopher.  We  have  not  seen  his  Facto¬ 
ry  Report,  but  we  should  expect  to  find  it  a 
medium  of  considerable  prejudice,  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  mind  of  the  writer.  A  well 
appointed  home,  reputable  clothing,  and 
proper  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas  and  sup¬ 
pers,  are  evidently  essentials  to  induce  in 
him  a  quiet  mind,  and,  moreover,  “  due 
honors,”  but  we  doubt  whether  even  in  such 


a  case,  a  preponderance  of  self-esteem 
would  not  defeat  all  previous  preparation. 

A  tragic  writer  who  can  talk  of  ”  burning 
down  a  theatre”  as  a  means  cf  redressing 
”  wrongs  and  want,”  cannot  well  be  a  dis¬ 
passionate  judge. 

A  man  of  genius,  capable  of  great  things 
and  of  estimating  the  ‘  Spirits  of  the  Age,' 
must,  according  to  our  notion,  be  a  very 
different  person.  Genius,  i.  e.  the  power 
of  creation,  we  take  to  be  an  emanation  of 
the  ‘‘  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,”  and 
I  can  no  more  work  for  hire  than  God  him¬ 
self  could  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Great  genius  is  ever  in  advance  of  its  time, 
and  can  no  more  be  appreciated  by  its  con¬ 
temporaries,  than  God’s  creaiit  ri  could  be 
appreciated  by  the  megathcrian  and  ichthy- 
osauiian  tribes,  who  inhabited  tlie  world 
prior  to  the  advent  of  man.  Genius  is  a 
prophet  where,  “  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh.”  Genius  works 
fur  the  gain  of  its  disciples,  not  for  its  own. 
It  works  to  advance  others,  not  to  gh.rify 
itself.  The  earthly  body  it  inhabits,  needs 
”  meat,  clothes,  and  fire,”  or  in  lieu  <  f  the 
latter  a  genial  climate.  Deprived  of  these 
things  it  cannot  work,  but  it  needs  only  the 
essential,  not  the  adventitious.  It  does 
not  need  a  “respectable”  income,  nor  a 
lodging  in  May  Fair  :  it  needs  neither  C(  stiy 
clothing,  nor  modish  association,  neither 
sumptuous  fare  nor  costly  wines;  it  needs 
not  even  “due  honors.”  The  blind  men 
of  genius,  Horner  and  Milton,  could  have 
recked  little  of  externals,  while  they  poured 
forth  the  spirit  from  within.  And  in  a  very 
humble  residence  was  the  genius  of  Richter 
developed.  There  is  one  thing  only  w  hich 
can  reward  genius — the  sympathy  of  appre¬ 
ciating  spirits.  Beyond  this,  indifferent  to 
the  man  of  high  genius  are  all  externals ; 
“  homely  fare  and  hodden  gray,”  are  as 
good  as  turtle  and  velvet.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  man  of  genius  in  this  cur  nu  dern 
England,  dwelling  in  a  union  workhouse, 
clothed  in  workhou.se  garb,  and  fed  on  work- 
house  food,  teaching,  perhaps,  the  A  B  C  to 
workhouse  children  as  a  quittance  for  his 
meat,  clothes,  and  fire,  furnished  w  ith  spare 
leaves  of  account  books  as  a  reward  for  dil¬ 
igence,  and  permittted  to  sit  by  the  kitchen 
.embers  in  the  still  night,  and  even  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  works  despised  by  existingpublishers 
and  an  existing  public,  and  destined  to  be 
hailed  by  future  men  as  the  gift  of  a  great 
benefactor.  We  know  of  one  earnest  man, 
not  of  genius,  but  a  devoted  linguist,  who 
saved  his  lodging  by  lying  on  the  bare  floor 
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of  empty  houses,  to  take  care  of  them  while 
wanting  tenants — earning  his  food  by  copy- 
int;  MSS.  Not  beinof  enough  “  man  of  the 
world”  for  this  lodging  work,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  his  nightly  rest  by  the  shel¬ 
tered  sides  of  brick-kilns,  and  a  few  oc¬ 
casional  pence  by  singing  at  low  public- 
houses,  and  with  these  appliances  he  actu¬ 
ally  accomplished  the  publication  of  the 
two  first  numbers  of  a  Dictionary  on  a  new' 
system.  At  one  time  this  man  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  five  pounds  per  w’eek  for  teaching 
languages,  but  he  was  shouldered  out  of 
employment  by  people  of  greater  energy 
than  himself. 

Let  it  not  be  alleged  that  a  man  of  genius 
requires  a  library  and  apphances.  The 
man  of  original  genius  is  not  essentially  a 
man  of  cultivated  art.  Homer  w'as  not  a 
student  of  books.  Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  and 
all  on  and  in  them  were  his  themes,  and 
out  of  his  own  soul  he  spoke  or  sung ;  and 
if  it  be  asserted  that  in  this  our  England 
men  of  genius  need  the  appliances  of  art, 
there  are  the  museum  and  library  called 
the  “  British,”  to  which  garreteer  or  cellar- 
dweller  may  alike  obtain  access,  though 
they  be  clothed  in  frieze,  baize,  or  sack¬ 
cloth  ;  there  are  the  eternal  realities  of  men 
and  women,  and  streets,  houses,  churches, 
and  parks,  and  the  never-ending  river,  car¬ 
rying  bodies,  souls,  and  imaginations  over 
the  w'atery  highway  to  the  furthermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  there  is  ever  w'crk  to  be 
done  of  the  task  kind,  for  him  who  earn¬ 
estly  seeks  it,  to  supply  the  body’s  bare  ne¬ 
cessities.  A  judge,  of  repute  in  the  United 
States,  obliged  to  live  in  a  city  w'hile  at¬ 
tending  in  the  courts  without  any  practice, 
and  with  only  a  supply  of  money  for  a  given 
period,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  per  day, 
hired  a  garret,  for  which  he  paid  the  whole 
term  in  advance,  and  laid  out  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  money  in  sea  biscuit,  which  he 
himself  wheeled  home  in  a  borrowed  bar- 
row,  and  stored  up  in  his  garret,  and  on 
that  and  water  he  subsisted  for  many 
months,  while  pursuing  his  studies.  And 
this  in  a  city  where  the  commonest  me¬ 
chanic  ate  three  meals  of  meat  per  diem. 

Genius  is  essentially  unconscious.  Art¬ 
ists,  when  mere  imitators  of  genius,  are 
self-conscious,  and  hence  the  petty  squab¬ 
bles  amongst  “  men  and  women  of  talent,” 
poetasters,  dramatizers,  actors,  and  musi¬ 
cians,  who  make  their  art  a  trade;  for 
“  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree.” 

Mr.  Horne  has  done  rashly  in  taking  up 
Hazliit’s  ill-chosen  title,  and  trying  to  en- 
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large  upon  it.  The  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Age,’ 
if  meant  to  express  any  particular  kind  of 
spirit,  should  express  the  general  pre¬ 
dominating  spirit  of  the  world  as  to  some 
particular  branch  of  progress.  In  this  view 
it  is  an  entire  failure,  for  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  physical 
progress,  i.  e.  progress  in  all  arts  tending  to 
diminsh  human  drudgery,  and  ultimately  to 
extinguish  it — arts,  also,  tending  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  human  pleasures.  In  the 
petty  spirit  of  caste,  Mr.  Horne,  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer,  deems  that  written  books  are 
of  more  importance  than  things;  that  writ¬ 
ers  of  things  are  greater  men  than  the  doers 
of  things.  It  is  true  that  contemplation 
must  be  the  creator  of  great  action,  but  it 
may  print  the  results  of  its  thoughts  as 
indelibly  on  things  and  events  as  on  pa¬ 
per. 

In  this  view  the  .strong  Saxon  spirit  of 
George  Stephenson,  the  “  Hengist  of  Rail¬ 
ways,”  is  a  spirit  of  the  age  that  has  written 
a  work  whereon  those  who  ride  may  read 
glad  tidings  of  man’s  rescue  from  the  bon- 
dage  and  thraldom  of  ignorance ;  of  his 
power  of  unison  with  his  fellows  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  and  civilizing  the 
earth,  reclaiming  its  swamps  and  morasses, 
and  adding  to  its  beauties.  Prometheus,  in 
the  elder  mythus,  brought  fire  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  aid  man’s  uses.  George  Stephen¬ 
son  may  be  the  hereof  some  future  mythus, 
which  will  tell  how  he  harnessed  fire  to 
chariots  of  iron,  which  became  swifter  than 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Isambart  Kingdon 
Brunei  is  a  spirit  of  the  age  that  would  not 
be  content  with  the  work  of  George  Stephen¬ 
son,  but  made  a  yet  greater  work  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  set  patterns  even  of  the  great 
originator.  David  Napier,  the  restless  plan¬ 
ner  of  steam-boat  after  steam-boat,  each 
swifter  than  the  last,  and  the  planner  of  the 
great  Bristol  iron  steamer,  are  spirits  of  the 
age.  Clegg,  of  the  railway  air  traction, — 
the  rope  of  wound-off-w  ind ;  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  the  physician  of  diseased  land; 
Liebig,  the  multiplier  of  human  food  by 
chemic  science,  are  all  spirits  of  the  age. 
Marshall,  of  Leeds,  the  greatest  of  the 
“  captains  of  industry,”  he  who  spins  flax 
for  half  the  world,  and  when  profits  become 
too  large,  voluntarily  cuts  them  down,  and 
“  builds  another  mill”  to  keep  up  his  annual 
revenues — he  who  works  to  underwork  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  and  replace  it  by  cloth  of  linen  ; 
he,  too,  is  a  spirit  of  the  age. 
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“Men,  my  brothers,  men,  the  workers;  ever  brains  work,  souls  gush  and  mingle,  the 

reaping  something  new  :  orator  becomes  a  prophet,  and  one  univer- 

tTliat  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  ot  tin  i  u  i  *  •  i  •  j 

“  .l,ingstl,at,hey.l,nlldo."  "mversal  mind. 

Where  has  this  Mr.  Horne  been  buried  not 


Colonel  Thompson,  the  apostle  of  free  to  have  heard  of  this  “spirit  of  the  age,” 
trade,  and  Cobden,  its  practical  and  indom-  who  with  unpremeditated  harangues  steals 
itable  champion  ;  O’Connell,  the  last  re-  into  men’s  hearts,  as  surely  .as  the  Greek 
presentative  of  cl.an-leadership,  using  his  orators  of  old  did,  with  their  prepared  and 
power  to  bond  together  a  nation  of  disunited  finished  orations  ?  Mr.  Horne  seems  to  be 
Celts;  and  Wakefield,  the  originator  of  totally  unaware  that  W.  J.  Fo.k  has  been 
systematic  colonization, — all  are  spirits  of  heard  of  out  of  the  pulpit.  This  is  clear 
the  physical  progress  of  the  age.  Faraday  from  his  only  alluding  to  him  as  a  theolo- 
is  the  representiitive  of  the  power  which,  in  gist.  This  ignorance  might  be  pardonable 
all  ages,  has  sought  to  gather  nature’s  se-  as  a  result  of  a  residence  distant  from  the 
cret’s  for  man’s  uses,  and  Rothschild  is  the  metropolis;  but  it  w'as  the  business  of  one 
representative  of  the  great  power-accumu-  taking  on  himself  the  task  of  pointing  out 
lators  of  world,  the  hoarded  labor  of  man-  the  ‘  Spirits  of  the  Age,’  to  visit  the  nietrop- 
kind,  ever  on  the  increase,  till  at  last  it  olis,  if  necessary,  to  fit  himself,  at  least,  for 
shall  grow  to  a  surplus,  when  men  will  rest  his  nomenclature,  if  his  publishers  failed  to 
from  their  work,  and  say  “  it  is  good.”  supply  the  necessary  materials. 

Many  a  weary  day  is  before  us,  before  we  And  even  Elliott,  of  Sheffield,  the  poet  of 
atttain  that  ^desirable  end,  but  the  time  will  the  people,  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,  a  man 
come.  known,  we  apprehend,  from  Pentland  Firth 

Roebuck, — the  watch-dog  of  the  people,  to  the  Lizard,  a  genuine  poet,  and  one  who, 
the  most  fearless  advocate  in  the  House  of  albeit  a  Radical,  found  praise  even  from 
Commons  of  public  as  opposed  lo  mere  party  ‘  Blackwood;’  whom  Southey  greeted  from 
objects  ;  Lovett,  the  true-souled  Lovett,  the  his  inn  at  Sheffield  “  to  shake  hands  with  a 
champion  of  education  for  his  fellow-men,  brother  poet,”  even  Elliott,  of  Sheffield,  is 
the  working-classes;  the  two  Chamberses  excluded  from  Mr.  Horne’s  collection.  Is 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  genius  has  achieved  this  with  purpose  aforethought,  or  is  it  gross 
the  task  of  popularizing  knowledge  at  the  negligence?  A  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Age’ editor 
cheapest  rate, — all  are  samples  of  that  spirit  leaving  out  one  of  the  most  popular  poets! 


of  the  age,  w  hich  says  the  soul  of  man  shall 
not  die  within  him  for  want  of  culture. 

But  taken  merely  on  the  limited  plan 


And  where  is  Mrs.  Austin,  an  original 
spirit  also;  an  assimilating  spirit,  one  who, 
thoroughly  metcmpsychosising  with  the 


propo.sed  by  Mr.  Horne,  of  names  gener-  German  mind,  can  render  it  into  pure  Eng- 
ally  known  in  literature,  the  ‘  New  Spirit  lish,  and  make  the  English  mind  an  abiding 


of  the  Age’  is  miserably  defective.  Is  Mr. 
Horne  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  John 


place  for  German  thoughts  ?  A  true  wo¬ 
man,  with  all  a  woman’s  gentleness,  yet  a 


Stewart  Mill,  author  of  ‘A  System  of  free  denizen  of  the  great  European  repub- 
Logic,’  perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  intel-  lie  of  letters,  not  unlike  the  Madame  Ilol- 


lect  modern  literature  has  produced  ? 


and,  of  the  French  revolution,  placed  in  a 


Where  has  he  been  wandering;  on  what  new  sphere  to  teach  mankind  the  uses  of 
W'elsh  mountain  or  in  what  distant  valley  Liberty,  in  harmonizing  clashing  opinions ; 
has  he  been  residing,  that  the  name  of  W.  teaching  them  to  speak  with  one  tongue, 
J.  Fox  has  never  rung  upon  his  ear,  other  and  no  longer  to  “  commit  crimes  in  the 
than  as  atheologist? — a  name  so  well  known  name  of  Liberty.”  And  Mrs.  Somerville, 
to  the  public  by  his  sermons  on  Christian  the  lady  of  science,  the  queen  of  the  starry 
Morality;  by  his  numerous  articles  in  the  heavens,  one  of  the  few  minds  that  can  corn- 
higher  class  of  periodicals ;  by  the  finest  pass  Laplace,  a  mind  so  lofty,  yet  so  gentle 
dramatic  criticisms  extant.  A  name  that  and  humble,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  own 


stirs  the  blood  of  every  public  audience 
where  he  appears,  and  calls  forth  respon¬ 
sive  shouts;  a  name  that  stills  even  Chartist 


.attainments?  Have  not  the  names  of  these 
writers  penetrated  the  asylum  of  the  editor? 
Professor  Wilson,  who  has  for  many  years 


opposition  at  free  trade  meetings.  Well  has  stirred  friend  and  foe  with  his  untiring  pen. 


he  been  named  by  Elliott,  of  Sheffield,  tne 
“Orator-Bard.”  He  almost  speaks  in 


might  surely  have  been  glanced  at.  And 
Peacock,  the  novelist,  who,  had  he  written 


rhythm,  his  words  are  music,  reason  be-  nothing  but  ‘  Maid  Marian,’  would  have 
comes  poetry,  hearts  thrill,  eyes  glisten,  carried  his  name  down  the  stream  of  time 
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to  distant  ages,  by  showing  how  well  his  — there  is  no  warmer  advocate  of  the  rights 
ow  n  spirit  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  past  and  real  interests  of  the  poor  than  Edwin 
ajres.  The  blood  thrills,  and  the  heart  Chadwick.  But,  knowing  also  that  it  is  im- 
leaps  into  conifianionship  with  such  a  spirit  possible  to  accoinplisli  the  mental  instruo 
of  high  genial  humanity.  tion  of  the  physically  wretched,  he  sought 

And  the  ‘Times’  newspaper  has,  more-  to  secure  for  those  classes  of  the  community 
over,  grown  to  be  a  spirit  of  the  age,  albeit  who  do  the  work,  and  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
Mr.  Horne  secs  it  not.  It  has  its  crotchets,  community,  the  largest  possible  share  of 
and  its  hobbies,  and  its  party  predilections,  their  own  earnings,  abstracting  as  little  as 
the  influence  of  which  on  the  public  mind  possible  from  them  for  the  maintenance  of 
is  sometimes  to  be  deplored,  but  may  always  the  non-workers.  For  it  is  an  unquestion- 
be  felt.  Once  it  was  a  very  weathercock,  able  fact,  that  all  those  of  the  community 
but  it  has  now  lixed  itself  to  point  straight  who  do  not  work,  must  in  some  shape  or 
forward  at  certain  things,  which,  if  not  other  be  maintained  by  those  who  do  work, 
things  of  the  best  kind,  are  yet  earnestly  To  say  that  he  did  not  strike  “palaced 
advocated.  It  sees  that  man  cannot  live  by  paupers”  off  the  pension  list,  is  only  saying 
bread  alone,  though  it  has  ever  urged,  and  that  he  accomplished  no  more  than  he  was 
still  urges  at  times,  and  never  denies,  that  able.  Palace  or  hovel  pauper,  w'ould  have 
cheap  corn  and  bread  is  a  most  desirable  been  alike  to  his  equal  justice  ;  but  there’s 
conclusion.  Of  O’Connell  it  dreams  that  a  government  that  doth  so  hedge  in  and  pro¬ 
be  is  not  a  mere  warm-blooded  feudal  chief-  tect  ‘‘ palace  paupers”  that  justice  cannot 
lain  over  Celtic  tribes,  but  a  veritable  anti-  reach  them.  There  was  one  broad  principle 
Christ.  It  believes  that  the  poor  law  is  a  to  look  at — thepaupcrsystemwasencroach- 
thing  of  unmixed  evil,  only  operative  to  the  ing  on  capital,  and  in  a  mercantile  coun- 
detrimeni  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  refuses  try,  not  to  advance  is  to  recede.  The  food 
to  discern  that  it  does  operate  also  to  stop  of  the  community  was  not  enough  for  all, — 
what  might  be  a  fearful  leak  in  the  growth  the  mouths  were  in  excess, — the  ship  must 
of  national  independence.  But  in  the  have  her  crew  put  on  shorter  allowance, 
course  of  nature  O’Connell  cannot  live,  for  and  the  working  crew  were,  in  all  justice  a.s 
ever,  and  free  trade  sooner  or  later  will  re-  well  as  policy,  entitled  to  full  rations,  while 
move  for  the  most  part  the  causes  of  poverty  ;  the  invalids  were  put  on  half  alhnvance. 
the  really  unfortunate  poor  will  then  be  bet-  To  have  put  the  invalids  on  full  allowance, 
ter  distinguished  as  the  crowd  lessens,  and  while  the  working  crew  were  reduced, 
these  two  circumstances  removed,  the  would  have  been  offering  a  premium  to  the 
‘  Times,’ we  may  hope  will  forget  its  contro-  workers  to  invalid  themselves.  To  have 
versies,  and  strive  more  and  more  to  make  given  full  rations  and  conveniences  to  the 
itself  a  power  amongst  the  people,  for  the  workhouse  inmates  would  have  been  mon¬ 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  pur-  strous  injustice  to  the  hard  workers  out  of 
jjoses  of  party.  In  these  latter  days  the  the  workhouse. 

genius  of  a  ‘  Times’ reporter  constituted  the  The  pseudo-benevolent  haranguers,  who 
‘Times’  a  legislator  to  put  down  a  Welsh  have  talked  so  volubly  of  philanthropy  and 
rebellion.  charity  to  the  workhouse  poor,  and  out-door 

Nor  should  Edwin  Chadwick  be  forgot-  relief,  have  utterly  mistaken  the  matter, 
tert,  the  vizier  of  the  ”  three  Kings  of  Sorn-  They  have  been  generously  disposed,  not 
erset  House,”  whose  reports  on  many  sub-  at  their  own  expense,  but  at  the  expense  of 
jects  connected  with  the  welfirre  of  the  great  the  working  classes  of  England;  for  we 
mass  of  the  people  alone  form  a  valuable  defy  them  to  show  any  mode  of  obtaining 
statistical  library.  He  has  been  one  of  the  contributions  to  the  poor  rates,  except 
most  valuable  ”  spirits  of  the  age.”  Bene-  through  the  work  of  the  workers.  The 
volent,  henescient,  and  in  virtue  of  these  whole  food  of  England  has  to  be  produced 
two  qualities  bene/?C6nC  dared  to  do  by  the  agency  of  the  brains  and  arms  of 

the  right  thing,  though  the  unpopular  thing,  the  workers,  whether  from  English  or  for- 
He  has  braved  odium,  and  disregarded  oblo-  eign  soil.  This  total  amount  has  to  be 
quy  and  cant.  To  become  popular  is  an  divided  amongst  the  whole  population  in 
easy  thing ;  to  do  unpopular  justice  requires  larger  and  smaller  shares,  and  it  must  be 
a  man.  Satisfied  that  crime  is  the  result  of  obvious  to  the  shallowest  capacity,  that  if 
poverty  and  mal-administration — that  pov-  the  whole  of  the  workers  ceased  to  work, 
erty  is  greatly  the  result  of  ignorance — that  there  would  be  no  food  to  divide  ;  and  it 
general  education  is  the  cure  for  ignorance  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  the 
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greater  the  number  of  the  supernumeraries 
wlio  do  not  work,  the  harder  must  be  tlie 
work  of  the  workers,  in  order  to  maintain 
them.  Therefore  the  charitable  gentlemen 
who  are  non- workers,  and  cry  out  lustily 
for  full  rations  and  out-door  allowances 
to  paupers  or  poor  non-workers,  are,  with 
very  great  ease  to  themselves,  calling  upon 
the  workers  to  work  harder  than  before. 

And  when,  as  it  frecjuently  happens,  these 
very  charitable  gentlemen  are  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  artificial  high  prices  for  provisions, 
in  the  form  of  corn  laws — that  is  to  say, 
when  they  seek  to  diminish  the  total  amount 
of  food — our  indignation  at  their  injustice 
is  only  restrained  by  our  contempt  for  their 
pauper-like  ignorance. 

Years  hence,  when  the  biography  of  Ed¬ 
win  Chadwick  shall  be  written — when  the 
results  of  his  labors,  known  and  unknown, 
shall  be  gathered  together — when  trade  and 
food  shall  be  free,  and  paupers  be  no  more  i  the  skilful  mode  in  which  she  handled  Jack 
— w  hen  it  shall  be  known  how'  many  are  I  Sheppard’s  jack-plane.  But  Dickens  has, 
the  w  ise  measures  and  changes  of  w  hich  j  beyond  this,  a  strong  perception  of  physical 
he  has  been  the  secret  mover,  stirred  by  |  beauty,  and  also  of  the  beauty  of  gener- 
the  desire  of  man’s  good,  and  leaving  to  ■  osity,  not  merely  the  hackney-coachman 
others  the  osiensibility  and  the  repute — he  j  kind  of  generosity —the  shilling  giving — 
will  serve  for  one  more  example  of  the  but  generosity  in  the  large  sense — the  love 
truth,  that  a  high  and  original  mind  works  of  kind,  the  unselfish  attachment  of  man  to 
for  the  service  of  humanity,  but  not  for  its  man,  and  of  man  to  men,  and  also  of  men 
thanks.  And  a  future  time  will  recog- :  to  man  ;  the  protection  of  the  poor  by  the 
nize  him  .as  a  true  and  genuine  spirit  of'  rich,  of  the  helpless  by  the  powerful,  and 
his  age,  who  has  left  his  jiermanent  mark  !  of  the  kindly  gratitude  thence  arising, 
behind  him.  But  with  all  this,  he  is  not  an  imaginative 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  to  show  ;  writer,  he  is  not  a  philosophical  writer  ;  he 
what  Mr.  Horne  ought  to  have  done,  and  |  pleases  the  sensation,  but  he  does  not  satisfy 
has  fiiiled  to  do,  we  turn  to  the  examination  j  the  reason  ;  he  pleases  and  amuses,  but  he 
of  what  he  has  done.  I  does  not  instruct ;  there  is  a  want  of  base, 

First  on  the  list,  as  the  great  spirit  ofjof  breadth,  and  of  truth;  and  therefore, 
the  age,  appears  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  A  j  though  he  is  probably  the  most  widely- 


The  secret  of  Dickens’s  success  doubt¬ 
less  is,  that  he  is  a  man  with  a  heart  in 
his  bosom ;  and  as  most  men  and  women — 
though  not  all — have  hearts,  a  sympathy  is 
created  which  predisposes  liking.  He  has 
also  a  strong  perception  of  all  the  com¬ 
moner  class  of  excitements — the  murder¬ 
ous,  the  malignant,  and  the  ludicrous.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  common  people 
are  susceptible  of  the  former;  people  of  aU 
classes  arc  susceptible  of  the  latter.  With 
all  this,  he  has  the  eye  of  a  Dutch  and  also 
of  an  Italian  artist  for  all  external  effects. 
A  street,  a  dwelling,  a  rural  scene,  and  the 
human  beings  therein,  are  so  painted  to  the 
life,  and  doubtless  from  the  life,  that  no 
one  wdio  has  ever  seen  them  can  doubt  the 
resemblance.  And  .all  people  like  to  be¬ 
hold  portraits  of  things  and  persons  familiar 
to  them.  Mrs.  Kceley  was  e.xcessively  pop¬ 
ular  amongst  the  artisans,  on  account  of 


parallel  is  draw  n  between  him  and  Hogarth 
upon  the  following  ground  : 

“Both  of  them  have  a  direct  moral  purpose 
in  view — a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes,  by  showing  wdial  society 
has  made  of  them  or  allowed  them  to  become, 
and  to  continue.” 

We  doubt  this.  In  Hogarth’s  ‘  Good  and 
Bad  Apprentices,’  we  have  both  of  them  put 
upon  equal  terms  by  society.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  their  fates  grow's  out  of  a  presumed 
innate  goodness  on  one  side  and  badness 
on  the  other.  In  the  story  of  ‘  Good 
Tommy  and  Njiughty  Harry,’  which  is  a 
version  of  the  same  thing.  Good  Tommy 
came  to  be  lord  mayor,  and  Naughty  Harry 
was  eaten  up  by  a  wild  beast.  It  forms 
one  of  the  lessons  in  one  of  the  old  spelling 
books. 

August,  1844. 


popular  writer,  he  is  not  a  great  writer. 
The  great  elementary  truths  on  which 
m.an’s  physical  well-being,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  mental  well-being,  must  de¬ 
pend,  he  apparently  has  not  mastered  ;  and 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  reading  his  works 
is  akin  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  reading 
any  other  work  of  fiction — the  pleasure  of 
fine  description  and  sympathy  with  human 
adventure.  The  impression  which  his 
works  leave  on  the  mind  is  like  that  with 
which  w’e  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
‘  Fool  of  Quality’ — that  all  soci.al  evils  are 
to  be  redressed  by  kindness  and  money 
given  to  the  poor  by  the  rich.  This,  doubt¬ 
less,  is  something  essential ;  but  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  case.  The  poor  require 
justice,  not  charity,  i  c.  almsgiving.  Char¬ 
ity  is  a  word  of  large  import.  The  neccs- 
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sity  for  almsgiving  implies  previous  misery. 
Destroy  the  misery  by  earnest  care  in  the 
early  training  of  men  and  women,  the  di.S“ 
ease  will  be  eradicated,  and  the  symptom- 
soothing  process  of  charity,  i.  c.  almsgiv¬ 
ing,  will  not  be  needed. 

In  most  of  Dickens’s  works  there  is  to 
be  found  some  old  gentleman  with  surplus 
cash  going  about  redressing  the  evils  which 
some  other  old  or  young  gentleman  goes 
about  perpetrating.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  proceedings  of  Harlequin  and  Panta¬ 
loon.  Thus  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  are 
the  incarnation  of  the  good  principle,  and 
Ralph  Nickleby  of  the  evil  principle  ;  and 
the  good  principle  is  made  to  triumph. 
Nickleby  Junior  comes  to  his  fortune, 
which  his  wicked  uncle  has  kept  him  out 
of,  and  Miss  Nickleby  is  respectably  mar¬ 
ried.  Most  excellent  people  are  those 
same  mill-owning  Brothers  Cheeryble;  but 
we  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  position 
of  the  mass  of  workmen  whose  labors  have 
accumulated  their  capital.  We  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  help  given  to  the  Nicklebys,  but 
we  think  justice  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  generosity.  Justice  being  done  in  early 
training,  Ralph  Nickleby  would  not  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  his  evil  deeds, 
and  the  almsgiving  of  the  Brothers  Cheery¬ 
ble  would  not  have  been  needed. 

So  in  ‘  Oliver  Twist,’  Mr.  Brownlow  is 
the  good  fairy  who  thwarts  the  evil  one, 
and  Oliver  Twist  is  finally  made  happy. 
Pickwick,  too,  is  a  benevolent  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  abundant  ready  cash,  who  treats 
the  poor  prisoners  in  the  Fleet,  as  the  un¬ 
cle  of  Henry  Moreland  does  in  the  ‘  Fool 
of  Quality’ — pays  away  his  surplus  cash  to 
palliate  the  pressing  wants  of  a  few  amongst 
a  husre  class  who  suffer  under  the  radical 
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evils  of  bad  legislation.  A  strong  contrast 
to  this  “  good  fairy”  system  is  found  in 
Bulwer’s  ‘  Paul  Clifford.’  The  unfortu¬ 
nate,  ill-trained  child,  who  has  grown  up  to 
be  a  highwayman,  finds  no  old  gentleman 
to  give  him  a  fortune.  By  indomitable 
energy,  he  escapes  from  the  punishment 
awarded  to  his  ignorant  acts,  to  a  ”  great 
country  where  shoes  are  imperfectly  polish¬ 
ed  and  opinions  are  not  persecuted”  (by 
the  state),  and  there  he  makes  himself  a 
home  by  the  force  of  his  own  powers.  He 
becomes  useful  to  his  fellow-men  and  ac¬ 
cumulates  wealth,  wherewith  he  repays  the 
owners  of  the  property  he  had  taken  with 
the  strong  hand  in  the  days  of  his  ignor¬ 
ance,  while  gaining  his  living  by  rapine, 
and  revenging  himself  on  the  injustice  of 
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society.  This  is  the  true  perception  of 
eternal  justice,  at  which  Dickens  has  not 
yet  arrived  in  his  writings.  Dickens  is  a 
Londoner,  Bulwer  is  a  cosmopolite. 

In  the  ‘  Christmas  Carol,’  Scrooge  the 
Miser  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave  an  impression 
that  he  cheats  the  world  of  its  ”  meat, 
clothes,  and  fire,”  which  he  buries  in  his 
own  chests,  whereas  in  truth  he  only  cheats 
himself.  He  is  the  conventional  miser  of 
past  times;  and,  when  reformed  by  his 
dreams,  he  gives  away  half-crowns  to  boys 
to  run  quickly  to  buy  turkeys  to  give  away, 
and  pays  cabmen  to  bring  them,  home 
(juickly,  to  say  nothing  of  giving  bowls  of 
punch  to  clerks.  A  great  part  of  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  life  are  summed  up  in  eating 
and  drinking  at  the  cost  of  munificent  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  poor;  so  that  we  might  suppose 
the  feudal  times  were  returned.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  whereby  poor  men  are  to  be  enabled 
to  earn  good  wages,  wherewith  to  buy 
turkeys  for  themscives,  does  not  enter  into 
the  account;  indeed,  it  would  quite  spoil 
the  (hnouenunt  and  all  the  generosity.  Who 
went  without  turkey  and  punch  in  order 
that  Bob  Cratchit  might  get  them — for,  un- 
less  there  were  turkey  and  punch  in  sur¬ 
plus,  some  one  must  go  without — is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  reflection  kept  wholly  out  of 
sight.  We  suspect  Mr.  Horne  of  a  little 
sly  satire  on  Dickens’s  propensity  to  re¬ 
ward  all  good  fellowship  by  eating  and 
drinking,  in  his  choice  of  a  motto  to  this 
paper.  Don  Quixote  had  a  peculiar  way 
of  philanthrophizmg  the  distresses  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  and  so  has  Dickens,  whose 
remedy  for  human  distresses  resolves  itself 
into  something  like  this: — George  has  five 
shillings,  which  he  gives  to  Richard,  who 
gives  it  to  Henry,  who  gives  it  to  John, 
who  gives  it  to  James,  who  gives  it  to  Tho¬ 
mas,  who  gives  it  to  Frederick,  who  gives 
it  again  to  George,  and  by  that  process  they 
all  have  five  shillings  each.  The  motto  is 
taken  from  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  as  follows : 

“‘Hunger  docs  not  preside  over  this  day.’ 
replied  the  cook,  ‘thanks  be  to  Camacho  the 
Rich.’  ♦  *  *  *  So  saying  he  laid  hold 
of  a  kettle,  and  sousing  it  at  once  into  one  of 
the  half  jar-pots,  he  fished  out  three  pullets 
and  a  couple  of  geese.  ♦  ♦  *  t  j  have  no¬ 
thing  to  put  it  in,’  answered  Sancho.  ‘  Then 
take  ladle  and  all,’  replied  the  cook,  ‘for  Cama¬ 
cho’s  riches  and  felicity  are  sufficient  to  supply 
every  thing.’” 

Oh !  Mr.  Horne,  you  are  a  sly  wag  after 
all. 

Were  provisions  as  plentiful  in  practice 
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as  they  are  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  books,  small 
progress  would  Mr.  Cobden  make  in  free 
trade;  but,  as  Mr.  Harmony  says  in  the 
play,  “  provisions  are  so  dear.” 

With  all  these  defects,  which  we  hope  to 
see  amended  in  future,  as  well  as  the  cari¬ 
cature  pictures  of  the  Americans,  which — 
bating  local  circumstances  and  peculiari¬ 
ties — will  apply  equally  well  to  the  English, 
the  books  of  Dickens  are  unquestionably 
humanizers  of  the  people  :  and  the  speech¬ 
es  he  has  made,  and  the  public  meetings  he 
has  attended  in  furtherance  of  general  ed¬ 
ucation,  are  indications  of  still  better  things. 
At  present  he  is  the  “  form  and  pressure  of 
the  age.’'  He  may  become  a  spirit  of  the 
age  in  time. 

Lord  Ashley  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
follow  next  in  the  series  of  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  this  book  is  composed.  But 
for  these  two  names  and  those  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Macready,  a  better  title  for  the  work 
would  have  been  the  ‘  Great  Literopolis,’ 
as  a  parallel  work  with  the  ‘  Great  Metro¬ 
polis.’  Mdiy  Lord  Ashley  should  be  thus 
introduced  we  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  be 
that  Mr.  Horne  wishes  to  do  honor  to  the 
Factory  Commission,  in  which  he  is  him¬ 
self  concerned. 

Lord  Ashley  stands  in  the  anomalous  po¬ 
sition  of  professing  to  improve  the  position 
of  one  portion  of  the  working  classes,  the 
factory  workers,  by  limiting  their  hours  of 
labor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  diminishes 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  by  keeping  up 
a  high  and  artificial  price  of  food.  Very 
pithily  has  this  process  been  named  Jack- 
Cade  legislation.  But  Mr.  Horne  is  very 
earnest  in  his  respect  for  hereditary  legis¬ 
lation.  “Thank  God  there  is  a  House  of 
Lords,”  once  said  and  wrote  Cobbeit,  when 
in  anger  at  being  thwarted  ;  but  Mr.  Horne, 
with  good  didactic  deliberation,  quotes 
Chaucer  in  proof  of  his  case  : — 

“  And  ye,  my  Lordes,  with  your  alliaunce, 

And  other  faithful  people  that  there  he, 

Trust  I  to  (iod  shall  quench  all  this  noisaunce, 

And  set  this  laude  in  high  prosperitie.” 

He  states  that  Lords  Normanby  and  Ashley 
actually  accompanied  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
into  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal-green  to 
survey  the  miserable  abodes  of  the  poor ; 
and  fearing  this  is  almost  incredible  when 
only  stated  in  his  text,  he  confirms  it  in  a 
foot-note  as  follows ; — 

These  statements  are  strictly  authentic. 
They  went  privately  and  unattended  into  the 
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most  squalid  and  hideous  abodes  of  filth,  and 
misery,  and  vice,  and  might  well  express 
themselves  strongly  in  public  after  what  they 
witnessed.’’ — V’^ol.  i.  p.  116. 

“  Privately  and  unattended.”  Oh  !  Mr. 
Horne,  Mr.  Horne,  you  have  certainly 
some  idea  that  modern  noblemen  go  about 
with  barret  caps  and  plumes,  bedizened 
with  jewelry  and  masks,  for  all  eyes  to  gaze 
on  and  single  out  for  violence  and  plunder. 

“  Unattended  ” — i.  e.  we  suppose  no  “  Jen¬ 
kins,”  with  tall  cane  to  guard  them.  Sure¬ 
ly  there  is  no  dilficulty  in  believing  that 
where  Dr.  Smith  had  penetrated  uninjured, 
liord  Ashley  might  go  and  return  without 
any  great  exertion  of  courage;  but  Mr. 
Horne  is  deeply  impressed  with  this  self- 
devotion  in  a  nobleman,  as  an  uncommon 
act,  and  is  determined  it  shall  be  authenti¬ 
cated.  “  My  Lordes”  w  ill  scarcely  thank 
him  for  his  devotion  to  their  interests.  He 
proves  more  than  enough. 

That  the  people  of  England  have  abad  hab¬ 
it  of  working  too  many  hours  for  their  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  health,  is  unfortunately  but 
too  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  habit 
does  not  arise  from  any  abstract  vicious  de¬ 
termination  on  their  own  part.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  the  present  age  they  work  few'- 
er  hours  per  day  than  they  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  work  in  former  ages;  and  it  is  more¬ 
over  true  that  the  reason  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  hours  is,  that  they  obtain  better  w^a- 
ges,  i.  c.  they  get  a  greater  amount  of  use¬ 
ful  things  for  an  hour’s  labor  of  the  present 
day  than  they  obtained  in  the  “  good  old 
times;”  and  there  is  moreover  a  very  prev¬ 
alent  desire  amongst  them  to  work  still  few¬ 
er  hours,  and  by  God’s  blessing  we  trust 
that  this  shall  come  to  pass  without  any  of 
Lord  Ashley’s  legislation,  which  is  akin  to 
the  charity  of  the  French  princess,  who 
wondered  “  why  people  would  starve  when 
such  nice  pastry  was  sold  so  cheap.” 

We  entreat  Lord  Ashley  to  believe  that 
the  chief,  almost  the  sole  reason,  w  hy  Eng¬ 
lish  workmen  labor  too  many  hours  per  day, 
is  the  undue  pressure  of  population,  which 
forces  them  to  compete  with  each  other  to 
obtain  an  insufficient  share  of  the  national 
stock  of  food,  w’hich  is  a  minimum  quanti¬ 
ty.  And  this  excess  of  population  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  they  live  in  isl¬ 
ands,  from  which  they  cannot  well  swarm 
like  the  bees,  to  go  to  the  food  which  might 
exist  elsewhere,  w'hile  Lord  Ashley  and  his 
colleagues  have  made  very  stringent  law's 
to  prevent  food  being  brought  to  them  from 
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elsewhere.  Make  food  plentiful,  i.  r.  in 
excess  of  the  mouths,  and  the  voluntary 
principle  will  relieve  all  Lord  Ashley’s  anx¬ 
iety  about  long  hours.  M  e  will  venture  on 
two  illustrations. 

Some  years  back,  while  examining  some 
new  buildinjTs  at  the  workmen’s  dinner 
hour,  we  were  unintentionally  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  two  laborers  from  the 
Emerald  isle,  who  were  planted  in  the  sun 
behind  some  hoarding,  dining  on — smoke 
— two  “  dudeens.”  “  Sure,  Pat,”  said  one 
of  them,  “  it’s  I  that  wish  wages  was  a 
guinea  a  day.”  ‘‘  And  what  would  ye  be 
afther  thin, Dennis?”  replied  Pat.  “Sure, 
and  it’s  only  one  day  in  the  week  that  I’d 
work,  any  how,”  was  the  rejoinder.  We 
are  satisfied  that  Dennis  spoke  the  simple 
truth  in  this  matter,  and  in  no  way  needed 
Lord  Ashley’s  paternal  solicitude. 

A  very  benevolent  manufacturer  in  Lr.n- 
don,  who  employed  many  workmen  at  their 
own  dwellings,  beheld,  with  compassion, 
the  misery  they  suffered  from  high  rents 
and  wretched  accommodation.  They  earn¬ 
ed  good  wages,  which,  if  well  applied, 
would  have  placed  them  in  positions  of 
great  comfort.  The  work  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  was  independent  of  locality,  and 
having  purchased  land  in  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  neighborhood,  their  emjiloyer  fit¬ 
ted  up  several  cottages,  with  gardens  and 
every  kind  of  convenience,  and  removed 
thither  a  certain  number  of  families.  He 
expected  to  get  a  greater  amount  of  work 
done,  on  account  of  their  removal  from 
temptations  to  drunkenness.  Put  in  this 
result  he  was  disappointed.  The  men 
preferred  working  in  their  gardens  to  work- 
inor  at  their  trade,  and  earned  no  more  mon- 
ey  than  was  sutficient  lor  their  maintenance, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  wives. 
IfLord  Ashley  will  place  the  factory  popu¬ 
lation  in  such  a  position  as  this,  we  will 
undertake  that  they  shall  not  overwork  ei¬ 
ther  themselves,  their  wives,  or  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

But  it  is  only  indirectly  that  Lord  Ashley 
would  interfere  with  the  hours  of  workiiur 
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men.  He  professes  to  protect  the  children 
and  women  of  factories,  and  to  say  he  will 
prescribe  the  hours  for  them,  which  is 
eijuivalent,  in  other  words,  to  prescribing 
the  hours  for  the  steam-engine  and  men 
also.  It  is  unquestionably  right  that  chil¬ 
dren  under  age — not  recognized  as  free- 
agents,  but  who  are  under  the  control  of 
persons  older  than  themselves — should  be 
protected  from  ill  treatment ;  but  to  deprive 
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women  of  the  right  to  use  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  will 
perform,  is  gross  tyranny.  Factory  work 
is  one  of  the  few  employments  by  which 
women  can  render  themselves  independent 
of  the  support  of  their  relatives, — as  a  vi¬ 
cious  father  or  brother,  or  a  husband  who 
will  not  maintain  them  and  their  children 
by  his  labor,  but  confines  his  attention  to 
robbing  them  of  their  earnings  according 
to  law.  A  law  which  would  protect  a  wo¬ 
man’s  right  to  her  own  earnings,  beyond 
the  control  of  a  vicious  husband,  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  boon  to  the  working  classes.^ 

W’e  object  to  any  law  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  natural  freedom  of  human  ac¬ 
tion,  other  than  the  protection  of  individuals 
and  society  from  the  aggressions  of  other  in¬ 
dividuals.  If,  for  example,  a  solitary  man 
chooses,  in  an  isolated  spot,  to  live  in  an 
ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  house,  or  to 
live  on  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food, 
society  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  him  ; 
but  if  he  comes  into  proximity  with  other 
people,  the  law  ought  to  interfere  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  health  from  contamination.  Also 
we  think  the  law  may  fairly  interfere  with 
persons  practising  on  the  ignorance  of  oth¬ 
ers  for  the  sake  of  gain.  If  the  owner  of 
the  ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  solitary 
house  tried  to  hire  it  to  others,  he  should 
be  jirevented  from  so  doing,  until  it  were 
made  wholesome.  And  we  think  society 
might  fairly  interfere  with  a  man  keeping 
his  family  in  such  a  house,  because  the 
wife  and  children  are  under  his  control, 
and  society  may  be  endangered  by  the  dis¬ 
eases  they  may  be  subject  to;  therefore  it 

I'uite  competent  for  society  to  say,  iliat 
after  a  certain  period  no  houses  shall  be 
erected  in  any  inhabited  districts  bemw  a 
certain  standard  of  health  and  comfort.  It 
is  certain  that  the  children  born  in  improv¬ 
ed  dwellings  would  be  an  improved  race, 
and  the  question  of  food  in  no  way  inter¬ 
feres  with  this.  There  are  a  certain  uum- 
ur  of  laborers  and  artisans  const  intly  un- 
niployed,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  fed, 
and  their  being  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  better  dwellings,  /.  c.  working  up 
native  material  of  all  kinds  for  these  and 
other  useful  purposes,  would  not  add  one 
shilling  to  the  expenditure  of  the  general 
community.  The  possession  of  better 
dwellings,  with  warmth  and  pure  air,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  virtually  increase  the 

*  This  point  was  urged  by  Mr.  Roebuck  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  late  de¬ 
bates. 
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amount  of  food,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  person 
in  impure  air  cannot  well  digest  his  food, 
and  therefore  reijuires  to  eat  a  larger  amount 
to  keep  up  his  strength. 

Had  Alfred  tlie  Great  passed  efficient 
sanatory  laws,  virtually  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  disease,  /.  e.  prescribing  the  min¬ 
imum  of  physical  comfort  and  health  in 
dwellings  and  their  concomitants,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is,  that  the  increase  of  population 
would  always  have  been  restrained  within 
the  limits  essential  to  national  happiness, 
and  we  should  at  this  time  have  possessed 
a  healthier,  wealthier,  and  far  more  power¬ 
ful  population.  The  same  results  would 
liave  obtained  with  our  people  as  with  our 
cattle ;  the  wretched  would  be  unborn. 
We  have  the  finest  sheep  and  horses,  cows 
and  oxen,  that  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
because  our  farmers  take  care  that  they 
shall  be  well  fed  and  lodged.  With  the 
same  care  for  our  people,  the  same  results 
would  follow  sound  legislative  enactments, 
always  supposing  they  could  be  carried  out 
in  practice.  But  instead  of  passing  laws 
to  increase  comforts,  we  find  in  the  statute 
books,  enactments  called  sumptuary  laws, 
tending  to  diminish  personal  comforts  or 
luxuries.  Strange  is  it  that  the  State 
should  think  it  necessary  to  take  care  of 
people’s  money  for  them,  as  it  still  tries  to 
do,  by  means  of  usury  laws. 

Had  Alfred  the  Great  passed  laws  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor,  they  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  other  laws  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  in  such  case,  labor¬ 
ers  and  employers  would  constantly  have 
been  at  work,  trying  to  defeat  the  laws  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  interests,  just  as  the 
Jews,  ancient  and  modern,  have  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  usury  laws.  But  if  such 
laws  had  been  successful,  we  should  have 
made  no  national  progress; — we  should 
have  been  a  nation  of  schoollioys,  of  ser¬ 
vants  doing  what  our  governors  taught  and 
ordered  us  to  do,  but  originating  nothing; 
we  should  have  been  like  the  Austrian 
nation  under  Prince  Mettcrnich,  or  the 
Paraguay  Indians  under  the  paternal  care 
and  instruction  of  the  Jesuits.  If  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  competent  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor  for  adults,  it  is  also  competent  to 
regulate  their  wages,  their  food,  their  in¬ 
struction,  books,  religion,  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  labor.  Such  a  people 
would  neither  require  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  nor  suffrage  at  elections.  An  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  landholders  might  deem  this  a 
very  desirable  condition  of  things,  but  the 


result  would  be — if  we  could  conceive  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing — the  downfall  of 
English  energy,  Knglisli  power,  English 
mind,  and  a  state  of  ruin  and  misery  to  the 
many  nations,  civilized,  uncivilized,  and 
half-civilized,  dependent  on  English  guid¬ 
ance  and  English  progress. 

AVe  do  not  doubt  that  the  movement 
amongst  the  working  classes — instinctive, 
but  not  yet  perceptive — analogous  to  the 

“  Blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 

That  siiow  llie  year  is  turned,” 

will  produce  results  of  far  more  scope  than 
Lord  Ashley’s  benevolence,  which  not  being 
based  on  benescience,  cannot  bring  forth 
beneficence.  His  legislation,  if  not  of  the 
Jack-Cade  calibre  as  to  intellect,  does  not 
get  beyond  paternal  Jesuitry,  which  the 
English  genius  has  far  outstripped.  He  is 
not  a  spirit  of  the  age,  he  is  but  an  appen¬ 
dage  of  a  blind  movement  of  the  age,  and 
Mr.  Horne  is  a  small  dog,  either  leading  or 
following  him  in  the  wake  of  Oasiler  and 
Company,  who  have  donned  the  mantle 
inherited  by  the  Chartist  agitators  from 
Robert  Owen,  who  first  propoumled  the 
“  sacred  month”  in  which  the  weary  were 
to  be  at  rest  as  a  commencement  of  the 
millennium.  Prosy,  unreasoning,  and  im¬ 
practicable  was  Robert  Owen,  and  he,  more¬ 
over,  wasted  about  100,000/.,  lawful  money 
of  the  realm,  and  thus  filled  the  mouths  of 
people  with  intellects  no  better  than  his 
own,  with  matter  for  ignorant  exultation 
that  there  was  no  millennium  produced  by  it ; 
but  still  we  like  justice,  and  think  that  Mr. 
Horne  may  continue  to  expatiate  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  respectable  nobleman  like  Lord 
Ashley,  without  robbing  Robert  Owen  of 
the  merit  of  originating  the  plan  of  short- 
labor  hours. 

Mr.  Horne  has  a  very  odd  mode  of  hunt¬ 
ing  in  couples  with  his  spirits  of  the  age, 
dodging  from  one  to  another  till  we  some¬ 
times  lose  sight  of  the  subject  of  his  re¬ 
marks.  In  this  mode  he  has  introduced 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  which  we  think  very 
unfair  treatment.  Southwood  Smith  is  a 
real  man  of  earnest  purpose,  working  for 
the  poor  from  strong  sympathies  for  the 
miseries  with  which  his  medical  practice 
has  made  him  familiar.  He  is,  moreover, 
a  practical  man  of  sound  purpose,  not 
working  for  self-glorification,  but  for  a  true 
and  useful  result.  No  believer  is  he  of 
results  without  causes,  no  planner  of  Jack- 
Cade  or  French-princess  legislation,  no  rob¬ 
ber  of  the  independence  of  women  in  legally 
denying  them  employment  by  which  to 
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earn  their  ow’n  living,  independent  of  the 
frequent  coarse  tyranny  of  their  male  rela¬ 
tives.  Working  for  the  public  as  a  public 
instructor,  and  thereby  neglecting  private 
pecuniary  advantage,  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  no  Government  has  yet  ad¬ 
verted  to  an  easy  method  of  attaining  popu¬ 
lar  approval,  by  appointing  him  to  a  Pro 
fessor’s  chair.  Praise  Lord  Ashley  at 
your  pleasure,  Mr.  Horne,  but  we  beg  of 
you  in  charity  and  fairness  to  let  Hr.  Sonth- 
wood  Smith  alone.  A  sad  jumble  have 
you  made  of  his  life  and  history.  Mr. 
Grant,  of  the  ‘  Great  Metropolis,’  must 
surely  have  been  one  of  the  “  hands  ”  en¬ 
gaged  on  this. 

Passing  by  “  William  Ilowitt,  his  grand¬ 
father  and  ancestors  up  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  various  other  spir¬ 
its  of  all  ranks  and  sizes,  we  come  to  a 
veritable  spirit  of  the  age,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  A  man  of  genius,  who  it  appears, 
according  to  Mr.  Horne,  has  escaped  the 
persecution  of  the  “  Reader,”  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  public.  Having  stated  this, 
off  he  flies  at  a  tangent  and  begins  a  criti- 
cism  on  John  Keats,  the  chief  purport  of 
which,  we  incline  to  think,  is  to  hint  that 
“a  kindred  spirit  has  had  (its)  own  inhe¬ 
rent  pulses  quickened  to  look  into  (its) 
own  heart  and  abroad  upon  nature  and 
mankind,  and  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
(its)  soul,”  in  the  production  of  ‘  Orion.’ 
Mr.  Horne  speaks  with  great  approbation 
of  Tennyson,  and  so  he  does  of  Landor. 
But  of  Landor  he  says — 

“His  complete  dramas  are  not  often  read 
through  twice,  even  by  readers  who  apjdaud 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  pariicular  act  or 
scene.” — Vol.  i.  p.  165. 


the  wisdom-poet,  the  master  mind,  above 
the  littlenesses  of  humanity,  and  looking 
through  every  varied  phase  of  nature  and  of 
art,  ancient  and  modern — and  yet  more : 

“  I  dipt  into  the  Future  far  as  human  eye  could 
see, 

Saw  llie  Fision  of  tlie  world  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be.” 

And  withal  a  patriot  loving  his  native  land. 

“  It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till 
'Fliat  sober  suited  Freedom  chose, 

The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will.” 
»««««« 

Of  old  sate  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet ; 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights; 

She  hear<l  the  torrents  meet.” 

A  statesman  too,  and  a  hero: 

“  Make  Knowledge  circle  with  the  winds, 
I>ut  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 
Refore  her  to  whatever  sky 
Rear  seed  of  nien  or  growth  of  minds. 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  fend. 

Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 

And  this  he  true  till  Time  shall  close 
That  Principles  are  rained  in  blood  ; 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  through  shame  and  guilt. 
Rut  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace  ; 

Not  less,  though  dogs  of  Faction  hay, 
Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
Cc'rtain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword 
That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away — 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  hi.s  eyes; 

And  if  sonic  dreadful  need  should  rise 
Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke.” 


And  of  Tennyson  he  says — 

“  He  does  not  appear  to  possess  much  in¬ 
ventive  construction.  He  has  burnt  his  epic 
or  this  would  have  settled  the  question.  We 
would  almost  venture  to  predict  tliat  he  will 
never  write  another,  nor  a  five-act  tragedy, 
nor  a  long  Iieroic  poem.  Why  should  he  ?” 

Why  indeed?  Has  not  Mr.  Horne  done 
all  this,  and  does  he  not  claim  to  be  the 
equal  of  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan  dra¬ 
matists?  Tennyson  would  be  superfluous, 
and  Mr.  HtWne  says,  “certainly  Tennyson 
is  not  at  all  dramatic.” 

Mr.  Horne’s  paper  on  Tennyson  is,  how- 1 
ever,  the  best  in  the  book.  He  does  partly 
appreciate  him,  ,but  the  magnificent  por¬ 
trait  does  much  more  than  Mr.  Horne’s 
writing.  It  is  emphatically  the  head  of 


This  is  the  impress  of  a  man.  A  house 
of  parliament  of  such  men,  were 

“  The  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  tlie 
World.” 

A  marvel,  indeed,  will  tliis  our  England 
be,  if  ever  such  a  parliament  should  assem¬ 
ble.  It  will  be,  in  the  words  of  Longfellow, 

“  The  holy,  and  the  happy,  and  the  gloriously 
free.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  Sheridan  Knowles 
and  William  Macready  ”  is  embodied  the 
true  spirit  and  gist  of  ^Ir.  Horne’s  para¬ 
mount  purpose  in  these  two  volumes. 

“  The  Drama  should  be  the  concentrated  Spirit 
I  of  the  Age.” 
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That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Horne’s  drama. 
Speaking  of  Knowles,  the  writer  says — 

“  The  age  is  domestic,  and  so  is  he.  Com¬ 
fort.  not  passionaie  imairinings,  is  the  aim  ol 
every  body,  and  he  seeks  to  aid  and  gratify 
this  love  of  comfort.” 

And  so  does  Mr.  Home  too,  by  liis  specu¬ 
lation  on  300/.  and  100/.  for  epics  and 
tragedies,  but  there  is  a  merit  in  his  popu¬ 
larity  which  Mr.  Horne  does  not  penetrate. 
Sheridan  Knowles  is  a  man  with  a  heart  in 
his  bosom,  and  that  heart  speaks  in  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience  in  true 
words  of  passion. 

The  merits  of  all  the  minor  stage  authors 
who  do  not  write  epics  or  tragedies  are 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  the  writer, 
but  he  says  that  “  managers  only  regard 
them  as  a  degree  above  street  minstrels,” 
and 

“  Herein  is  shadowed  the  fate  of  their 
mighty  predecessors,  and  in  the  red  herring 
and  Rhenish  banquet  that  killed  Nash — in  the 
tavern-brawling  death  of  Marlowe — in  the 
penury  of  Dekker — of  Webster,  wlio  was  a 
parish  clerk — of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
tJie  distresses  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  dra¬ 
matists  of  their  age,  is  to  be  found  the  symbol 
of  the  conduct  which  originality  ever  sulfers.” 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  92.  I 

This  seems  to  us  very  like  batlios.  MMiat 
on  earth  have  red  lierrings  and  tavern- 
brawlings  to  do  with  the  matter?  They 
were  quite  optional  to  Nash  and  Marlowe, 
and  the  latter  Mr.  Horne  lias  made  a  trage¬ 
dy  hero  of,  out  of  the  very  tavern  brawl 
which  he  seeks  to  lay  on  the  poor  man¬ 
agers. 

ToTalfourd  is  given  some  faint  praise 
as  a  classicist.  Of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  it  is 
said — 

“He  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  drama¬ 
tist,  having  pursued  this  class  of  writing  not 
from  any  strong  internal  gift  and  predomina¬ 
ting  influence,  but  rather  as  a  man  of  first-rate 
talent  and  ingenuity  who  could  produce  any 
kind  of  literary  article  that  might  be  in  re- 1 
quest.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

In  tbe  ‘  False  Medium,’  Mr.  Horne  ex¬ 
presses  the  direct  contrary  opinion  to  this. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Bulwer  has  been  a 
successful  dramatist  in  the  ‘  Lady  of  Lyons,’ 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
critic’s  anger.  He  cannot  abide  any  one 
who  may  be  a  rival.  Bulwer’s  plays,  like 
those  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  are  popular,  be¬ 


cause  they  have  hearts  in  them  ;  and  they 
are,  moreover,  essentially  the  works  of  an 
artist.  Compare  ‘  Richelieu  ’  with  ‘  Cosmo,’ 
and  the  diflerence  will  at  once  be  perceiv¬ 
ed.  The  former  is  a  thing  of  life;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  apiece  of  statuary. 

The  taste  of  the  article  on  Macready  is 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
ang.''V  unacted  dramatist  of  weak  mind. 
No  man  of  genius  could  have  written  it. 
Not  a  man  ”  straitened  in  means,”  but 
straitened  in  soul,  and  working,  not  from 
high  impulse,  but  for  “  remuneration,”  cal¬ 
culating  on  a  “  permanent  100/.  per  annum 
for  life  and  due  honors  ” — only  such  a  man 
could  have  done  this  thing.  We  quote 
again : — 

“  But  if  the  unacted  drama  be  held  in  no  re- 
crard  by  theatrical  people,  it  is  not  much  more 
esteemed  by  the  majority  of  the  public  press. 
The  slightest  acted  piece  often  has  a  long  no¬ 
tice ;  whereas,  of  an  unacted  tragedy  or  com¬ 
edy,  any  thing  or  nothing  may  be  said,  and 
anything  w’ith  impunity.” — Vol.  ii. p.  112. 

To  this  is  appended  a  fool  note,  stating 
that  a  certain  unacted  dramatist  w'as  not 
noticed  by  a  professional  critic,  who,  in  “  a 
fit  of  frank  cordiality,”  said  it  was  because 
he  did  not  like  the  dramatist’s  w’hiskers. 
The  taste  of  betraying  this  “  frank  cordial¬ 
ity  ”  is  questionable ;  but  the  dramatist 
might  as  well  have  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  “  olfending  hair  ”  was  cut  off,  lest 
it  should  be  a  bar  to  a  promised  public  em¬ 
ployment  where  “  my  Lordes”  sat  as  critics 
on  appearance. 

The  statement  that  Macready  w'ent  to 
America  on  account  of  bad  success  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  untrue.  As  regarded  the  public, 
Macready  did  not  fail.  It  was  the  plunder¬ 
ing  system  of  compelling  him  to  make  up 
theatrical  “  properties”  from  his  gains,  that 
drove  him  away.  He  publicly  stated  him¬ 
self,  that  as  regarded  his  receipts  they  w  ere 
ample.  He  labored  only  under  the  diflicul- 
ty  of  “  dead  weight,”  paying  interest  on 
capital  sunk  and  wasted  under  a  monopoly. 
Could  he  have  built  a  new  theatre  on  the 
favorable  terms  of  modern  buildings,  he 
would  have  grown  rich  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  “  wish  ”  of  the  “  unacted  dramatist  ”  is 
the  “  father  to  his  thought.”  It  is  the  petty 
feeling  of  a  minor  artist,  seeking  to  gratify 
itself  by  mischief,  in  the  spirit  of  “  Sw  ing,” 
when  burning  down  a  haystack,  or  a  disap¬ 
pointed  dramatist,  w  ho  “  would  burn  down 
a  theatre.” 

,  The  cool  egotistical  assumption  of  this 
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writer,  in  supposing  iliat  a  manager  is 
bound  to  expend  his  property  to  produce 
the  play  of  any  dramatist  who  may  present 
one,  is  very  amusing.  Much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  superfluity  of  show — rich  dresses, 
scenery,  and  decoration.  Jfall  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  indeed  superfluous,  why  then  the 
matter  resolves  itself  into  a  very  narrow 
compass.  If  the  writing  be  the  chief,  and 
the  acting  merely  an  adjunct,  let  the  unact¬ 
ed  dramatists  read  their  plays  to  the  public 
at  lecture  rooms.  Great  interest  is  excited 
by  lecturing  on  Shak.'^peare ;  and  if  the  I 
modern  unacted  dramatists  be  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  school,  they  will  not  fail  to  excite 
lecture  audiences,  testing  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  similar  mode  to  that  in  which  Mol- 
iere  tested  his  writings — by  reading  them 
to  his  cook.  There  is,  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sion,  a  great  deal  of  quackery  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  preserved  about  new  plays  till  they  are 
produced  on  the  stage.  We  should  rather 
have  all  plays  tested  by  publication  and  pub¬ 
lic  reading  previous  to  acting.  We  think 
this  would  be  the  best  security  against  fail¬ 
ure  ;  far  better  than  the  coUric  readings 
which  take  place  at  present,  and  which  pre¬ 
sent  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  er- 1 
rors  in  judgment.  At  any  rate,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  monopoly  has  now  left  the  unact¬ 
ed  dramatists  without  ground  of  complaint. 
The  world  is  all  before  them  where  to 
choose ;  but  we  counsel  them  to  bear  in 
mind  that  actor-artists  of  genius  may  be 
stirred  by  as  high  a  spirit  as  writer-artists. 
Insolent  assumption  of  superiority  is  no 
mark  of  genius. 

The  services  which  Macready  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  drama  are  not  lightly  to  be 
passed  by.  He  risked  his  own  capital ;  he 
drove  vice  from  his  theatre,  lie  establish¬ 
ed  order  in  every  department.  A  great 
actor  and  a  poet-artist  also,  he  was  unspar-  j 
ing  in  expenditure,  lie  produced  new 
plays — the  best  that  could  be  got ;  and  if 
they  failed,  it  was  not  his  fault.  The  pub¬ 
lic  knows  of  none  better  than  he  produced. 
He  did  not  produce  ‘Cosmo’  or  ‘Gregory,’ 
neither  have  they  been  produced  elsewhere, 
though  all  stages  are  now  thrown  open  to 
all  dramatic  writing.  And  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  “  has  enemies,  some  for  one  thing, 
some  for  another,  abstract  or  personal,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private;”  disappointed  morbid  vanity 
having  no  little  to  do  with  it.  But  gladly 
shall  we  behold  his  return  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  new  theatre,  wherein  his  perfect 
taste  and  thorough  integrity  to  the  texts  of 
his  dramatic  authors  may  be  developed  in 


unison  with  kindred  spirits,  actors,  and  au¬ 
thors,  unshackled  by  monopoly  and  unwor¬ 
ried  by  vanity.  And  we  shall  be  glad  if 
no  future  play  be  brought  out,  till  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  printing,  publishing,  and 
public  reading. 

Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Marston  are  both 
applauded  as  poets  by  Mr.  Horne;  but  as 
to  their  plays,  though  acted,  he  thinks  they 
are  utter  failures.  To  make  amends  for 
this,  we  are  introduced  to  the  accjuaintancc- 
ship  of  a  new  Lope  de  Vega,  a  dramatic 
genius  of  the  highest  order  as  to  quantity, 
one  Mr.  Powell,  who  writes  “  five  aettrage- 
dies  at  three  sittings.” 

“  That  he  has  stuff  \n  him  ofa  gooil  kind,  if 
fairly  worked  upon  and  with  any  justice  done 
to  its  own  nature,  is  evident ;  though  it  may 
be  doubted  from  these  specimens  whether  he 
will  ever  be  a  dramatist’’ 

There  is  clearly  but  one  ‘‘  dramatist  ”  in 
the openly-expres.sed  opinion  of  Mr.  Horne. 

The  article  on  Bulwer  is  got  up  in  the 
style  which  Carlyle  calls  “  valethood.” 

We  do  not  think  this  work  will  add  to 
Mr.  Horne’s  repute.  The  animus  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  the  ‘  False  Medium  ;’ 
and  as  a  false  medium  I\lr.  Horne  will  go 
forth  to  the  public,  not  as  a  spirit  of  the 
age,  not  as  a  high  spirit.  We  would  it  had 
been  otherwise.  We  counsel  him  to  aban¬ 
don  his  craving  for  notoriety,  and  apply 
himself  diligently  to  work,  without  regard 
to  results.  Shakspearc  wrote  thirty  odd 
plays.  Mr.  Horne  has  written  but  three. 
Let  him  go  on  writing  more.  Let  him  lec. 
ture  on  them  at  all  manner  of  Syncretic  as 
sociations,  which  will  save  printing :  and, 
above  all,  we  counsel  him  to  ponder  on 
these  lines  of  Tennyson  : — 

“  Watch  what  main  currents  draw  the  years : 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain  ; 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain  ; 

Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  j)eers; 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 

Of  pension;  neither  count  on  praise  ; 

It  grow’s  to  guerdon  after  days; 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  over  much.” 

N.  U.  S. 


Robor  Carolixcm. — M.  F.  Senillosa  write? 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  date  ‘.Id  December,  lc?43,  that 
for  six  months  the  star  iiohor  carolinum  has  ap* 
peared  a  star  of  the  fust  class. 
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NO.  I.— HEBREW. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  AlUDERN  SANSCRIT  BT  HEZEKIAH 
MOHS,  ESq. 

From  Frazer’s  Miigazinc. 

THE  TEMPLE. 

It  was  the  vigil  of  the  Sahhath  day,  and 
the  evening  star  shone  brilliantly  on  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  whose  hundred  port¬ 
als  were  now  sending  forth  (the  sacred  ser¬ 
vice  being  over)  multitudes  of  Zion’s 
children.  Slowly  they  vanished  au’ay,  like 
clouds  over  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
the  holy  temple  now  appeared  tenantless, 
with  the  exception  of  one  votary,  who,  in  a 
pensive  and  gloomy  mood,  remained  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  column,  of  which,  by  his  death¬ 
like  stillness,  he  seemed  to  be  a  part.  From 
the  gold-embroidered  silks  of  India,  which 
constituted  his  dress,  his  (lowing  beard  par¬ 
tially  silvered  with  age,  his  stately  stature 
and  noble  countenance,  it  was  easy  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  man  was  amongst  the  lofti¬ 
est  of  his  tribe.  He  seemed  yet  buried  in 
thought  when  the  chief  priest  Assir,  who 
had  just  taken  off  his  olTiciating  robes,  pass¬ 
ed  him  by,  remarking  with  a  smile  of  mask¬ 
ed  malignity,  “  Has  Hophin,  happy  Hophin, 
forgotten  that  his  young  and  lovely  wife  is 
anxiously  awaiting  his  return 

“Ha,  Assir!”  replied  Hophin,  startled 
from  his  reverie :  then  adding  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  tranquillity,  “  my  wife,  good  Assir, 
is  passing  the  evening  by  the  bedside  of  my 
niece,  Rachel,  who  is  dangerously  ill.” 

“  And,  doubtless,  you  are  now  going  to 
conduct  to  her  home  your  fair  spouse  ?  At 
least  you  will  not  depute  that  pleasiugduty 
to  the  orphan  whom  you  adopted  five 
years  ago  at  the  feast  of  the  huts  ?” 

“  An  act  of  humanity,”  replied  Hophin 
evasively. 

“  Backed  by  the  moving  entreaties  of 
your  young  wife,”  furtively  sneered  the 
high-priest. 

“  How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?”  continued 
Hophin,  with  gathering  gloom.  “The 
*Fea.<t  of  the  as  you  well  know,  is 

celebrated  to  bless  the  produce  of  the  earth 
and  to  return  thanksgiving  to  the  Divine 
Donor.  Huts  formed  of  br. niches  are  rais¬ 
ed  before  our  doors.  In  these  we  eat  in 
common  during  the  festivjil.  It  was  at  this 
feast  that  Ammiel  came  to  our  hut.  How 
could  I  re  (use  hospitality  to  a  famished 
child  ?  for  Ammiel  was  then  but  a  child.” 

“  But  is  so  no  longer,”  observed  Assir, 
with  studied  indifference. 


“  It  is  exactly  five  years  from  this  day,” 
went  on  Hophin  ;  “  I  was  coming  from  the 
bath,  when  Ezela  met  me  with  her  eyes 
glistening  with  tears,  ‘  Oh  !  my  lord,’  she 
exclaimed,  ‘  a  child — a  poor  orphan  is  at 
your  gate.  No  home,  no  friend,  no  refuge  ! 
Bless  the  (irst  year  of  our  union  with  a  good 
work,  and  let  the  feast  we  are  now  celebra¬ 
ting  be  to  your  wile  a  memorial  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  generous  bounty.’  Ezela  was  so 
beautiful  at  this  moment,  that  I  promised 
to  adopt  the  boy.  I  took  him  by  the  hand, 
seated  him  at  my  table,  and  called  him  ‘  son.’ 

I  hope  I  have  never  had  reason  to  repent 
my  conduct.” 

“  I  hope  so,  too,”  replied  Assir,  mysteri¬ 
ously. 

“  What  mean  you  ?  Your  voice  sounds 
ominously  ?”  said  Hophin,  whose  usually 
pale  cheek  reddened  up  with'  a  burning 
(lush. 

“  Nay,  I  speak  in  my  wonted  tone,”  re¬ 
plied  the  priest. 

“  I  know  thee  for  my  enemy,”  sharply 
rejoined  Hophin. 

“  Your  rival  once,  but  your  enemy 
never  !  The  Lily  of  Hebron  inflamed  me 
with  a  passion  such  as  few  can  feel.  You 
were  preferred  to  me  ;  and,  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  my  despair,  I  owed  you,  perhaps, 
no  very  great  good  will ;  but  now — poh  I  no 
more  of  this.  Ezela  is  about  twenty,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  and  you  are  fifty,  Hophin  ?” 

“  That  is  my  age  this  very  day,”  replied 
the  husband  of  Ezela. 

“  Ezela  is  beautiful,  mild,  affectionate, 
but  young  and  thoughtless.” 

“  Assir !” 

“  I  have  a  nephew  at  home,  a  fine  strip¬ 
ling  like  your  adopted  son  Ammiel.  Now 
had  I  a  wife  so  young,  so  beautiful  as  Ezela, 
why — women  will  make  comparisons,  and 
they  seldom  decide  in  favor  of  gray  hairs.” 

The  priest’s  words  were  arrows.  His 
looks  poisoned  the  barbs. 

“  Wretch,  be  silent !”  at  length  burst 
forth  Hophin.  “  Ezela  is  as  pure  as  the 
snows  of  Herinon  !” 

“  And  who  has  said  to  the  contrary,  my 
good  Hophin  ?  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it ;  but  other  people  say 
that  they  have  seen  and  heard - ” 

“What?”  roared  Hophin,  trembling  in 
every,  nerve,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore 
— “  what  have  they  heard  ? — what  have 
they  seen?” 

“  Only  the  gentle  conversation  and  pri¬ 
vate  meetings  of  Ammiel  and  Ezela  upon 
the  terrace.” 
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“  Serpent  or  demon  !”  replied  Hophin, 
liissincr  with  the  suppressed  fury  of  both, 

“  if  this  he  false,  your  life  would  be  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  cup  of  my  revenge  ;  but  if  true 
— true  ! — God  of  Israel,  where  am  I  ?  My 
reason  wanders !  Assir  !  for  mercy’s  sake 
retract  your  words.  Pluck  from  my  mind 
these  dreadful  suspicions  !  say  that  Ezela  is 
true,  or,  by  my  father’s  grave - ” 

“  Ezela’s  truth  and  love  can  be  easily  and 
surely  proved,”  calmly  interrupted  Assir. 

“  How?”  gasped  Ilophin. 

“  By  one  of  our  pious  ceremonies  now 
almost  obsolete ;  but  which,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  I  would  wish  to  revive.” 

“  What  ceremony  ?” 

“  1  will  explain  it  to  you  as  we  go  along. 
Come,”  said  Assir,  familiarly  passing  his 
arm  under  Ilophin’s.  ”  The  night  advan¬ 
ces,  and  Ezela  is  not  yet  at  home.” 

THE  TERRACE. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Ilophin,  strid¬ 
ing  rapidly  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  arrived  at  his  door,  which  was 
immediately  opened  by  an  old  female  slave. 

“  Where  is  Ezela  ?”  demanded  he,  with 
a  voice  so  altered,  that  the  old  slave  raised 
her  lamp  to  his  face,  doubting  that  it  was 
her  master  who  spake. 

“  Where  is  Ezela?”  hoarsely  repeated 
Ilophin. 

My  lord,  upon  the  terrace and  the 
slave  bowed  to  the  dust. 

“  Alone  ?”  muttered  Ilophin,  as  if  dread¬ 
ing  the  reply. 

“  No,  my  lord  ;  the  young  Ammiel  is 
with  her.” 

In  an  instant  Ilophin  was  on  the  terrace. 
One  rapid  glance  drank  in  the  whole  scene. 

The  night  was  oriental  in  its  fairest  at- 
tributes;  clear,  calm,  and  beautiful.  Myr¬ 
iads  of  stars  sparkled  in  the  deep  blue  heav¬ 
ens,  forming  the  retinue  of  the  crescent 
moon  slowly  rising  from  the  waves  of  “  the 
Great  Sea.”  At  one  extremity  of  the  ter¬ 
race  female  slaves  were  seated  on  straw 
mats,  and  spoke  in  low  murmurs;  at  the 
other  end  Ezela,  unveiled,  and  reclining  on 
cushions,  sang,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  one  of 
David’s  canticles.  Ammiel  was  seated  at 
her  feet,  and  their  attitudes  changed  not  at 
the  presence  of  Hophin  !  Ezela  sang.  Am¬ 
miel  gazed  on  her,  and  listened ;  but  Ilo¬ 
phin,  with  a  voice  as  from  the  tomb,  slowly 
articulated,  “  Why  have  you  left  the  house 
of  Rachel  before  I  came  to  conduct  you 
hither  ?” 
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“  My  lord,”  replied  Ezela,  the  tears 
clinging  to  her  silken  eyelids,  “  Rachel  is 
much  better.  The  night  was  growing  late, 
and  Ammiel  accompanied  me  home.” 

“  Ammiel,  Ammiel !”  repeated  Ilophin, 
using  the  word  as  a  stimulant  to  his  rage  ; 

“  and  what  brought  Ammiel  thither  ?” 

Pale  and  trembling,  Ezela  answered  not ; 
but  Ammiel,  starting  to  his  feet,  replied, 
“  My  father  !  I  went  to  meet  you  and  Ezela  ; 
but,  not  finding  you  at  Rachel’s  house,  we 
believed  that  you  had  returned  home  in  our 
absence,  and  therefore  we  hastened  hither 
to  rejoin  you.” 

“It  is  well,”  coldly  observed  Ilophin, 
seating  himself  on  the  cushions,  and  con¬ 
cealing  under  a  tramjuil  air  the  suspicions 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Drawing  Ezela  to 
his  side,  and  passing  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  till  his  fingers  pressed  insidiously 
upon  the  life-pulse  of  her  spotless  breast, 
he  continued, — 

“  Ammiel,  my  son,  thou  art  now  eighteen 
years  of  age  ?” 

“  Since  the  last  moon,”  replied  Ammiel, 
in  perplexity. 

“  Ammiel,  thou  art  now  a  man.  It  were 
foul  shame  for  thee  to  pass  thy  days  in  the 
apartments  of  women.” 

“  What  would  my  father  say?  I  am  an 
orphan.  On  earth  I  have  no  other  friend 
than  you  and  Ezela,”  added  he,  sadly  look¬ 
ing  at  the  young  woman,  who  smiled  as 
sadly  in  return. 

Ilophin  pressed  so  tightly  the  arm  of 
Ezela,  that  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  this,  her  husband  sternly  con¬ 
tinued, — 

“The  king  of  Israel  now  lives  in  peace; 
but  peace  has  need  of  soldiers  even  as 
war.” 

“  Now  I  understand  my  father,”  proudly 
replied  Ammiel.  “  Let  it  be  to-morrow, — 
let  it  be  this  hour  :  I  am  ready  to  depart.” 

“  No,  no,  Ammiel !”  suddenly  exclaimed 
Ezela  ;  “  leave  not  this  roof.  Choose  some 
other  profession  than  the  cruel  one  of  war.” 

“  Woman  !”  thundered  Hophin,  “  give 
your  advice  when  asked !” 

The  silence  which  suceeded  the  loud  and 
furious  words  weighed  heavily  even  on  the 
slaves  crouchUig  in  whispering  groups  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  terrace. 

“^Ezekiel,  the  captain  oftheking’sguards, 
is  my  friend  and  kinsman.  He  will  receive 
you  to-morrow  in  his  corps.  Ammiel,  you 
depart  to-morrow.” 

‘  ‘  T o-mor  row  ?”  invol  untar  il  v  sighed  Ez  el  a. 
I  “Well!  what  next?  Pray  continue. 
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This  may  be  the  last  opportunity  and  IIo- 
phin  smiled  maliciously. 

“  You  hurt  me,  my  lord,”  said  Ezela,  in 
alow  voice  (his  poniard-hilt  pressed  rudely 
against  her  side), — “  you  hurt  me and 
she  endeavored  to  disengage  her  person 
from  his  coil. 

”  Stay !”  shouted  Hophin  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  terraces  reverberated  successively 
the  sound.  Ezela  seemed  petrified  to  a 
beautiful  statue.  A  flash  of  indignation 
gleamed  from  the  large  blue  eyes  of  the 
orphan  ;  but,  suppressing  his  bitter  emotion, 
he  demanded  at  what  hour  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  his  instructions. 

“  At  two  hours  after  sunrise,”  coldly  re¬ 
plied  Ilophin.  j 

Without  another  word,  Ilophin,  Ezela, 
and  the  orphan  Ammiel,  separated  for  the 
night;  the  trembling  slaves  slowly  follow¬ 
ing.  No  sound  was  heard  save  the  step 
and  voice  of  the  warder  on  the  walls,  or  the 
distant  gurgling  of  the  Kedron.  The  cloud¬ 
less  stars  shone  down  upon  the  deserted  ter¬ 
race  ;  gradually  they  waned  away  toward 
the  palm-clad  shores  of  Phoenicia  ;  and 
soon  the  mountains  of  Moriah  hailed  the 
cheerful  day-dawn, — cheerful  to  all  but  the 
wretched,  whose  sleepless  eyes  turn  away 
from  the  blessed  beams  as  from  a  ghastly 
mockery. 

THE  RANKS  OF  THE  KEDRON. 

But  long  before  day-break,  Assir,  the 
high-priest,  and  Ilophin,  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphthali,  were  slowly  walking  on  the 
margin  of  the  Kedron,  or  “  Dark  Rivulet,” 
which  darns  its  darkling  way  through  the 
valley  of  Ilinnom.  Pressing  almost  con¬ 
vulsively  his  companion’s  arm,  Hophin  ea¬ 
gerly  asked, — 

”  But  is  the  ‘  test  of  the  hitter  waters'  in¬ 
fallible  ?” 

”  Infallible  beyond  the  shadow  of  suspi¬ 
cion.” 

“  My  reason  refuses  to  believe  it,”  de¬ 
murred  the  layman. 

“  T’he  power  of  Jehovah  is  infinite !” 
The  priest  bowed  low. 

“  And  yet,  if  Ezela  should  prove  inno¬ 
cent  ?”  mused  Ilophin. 

“  She  would  appear  more  beautiful  from 
the  ordeal,”  complimented  the  priest. 

“  But  if  guilty?” 

“  Her  body  would  soon  become  swollen, 
and  death  would  instantly  succeed.” 

“  Assir !”  said  the  husband,  casting  a 
gloomy  glance  on  the  dark  waters  rolling 


at  his  feet,  “  Ezela  must  die  !  You  under¬ 
stand  me.” 

“Justice  shall  be  done  on  the  guilty 
and  the  priest  bowed  again. 

“  Assir,  you  are  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and 
even  so  am  I.  But  you  are  also  a  priest, 
and  so  am  not  I.  Speak  we  undisguisedly. 
Speak  not  as  a  high-priest  to  an  ignorant 
Levite,  but  as  man  to  man.” 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  storm-uprooted  cedar  ;  and,  approach¬ 
ing  his  lips  towards  the  ears  of  the  high- 
priest,  whispered,  in  a  hiss  of  torture, — 

“  Assir,  I  am  betrayed !  Ezela  loves 
Ammiel  !  You  see  this  poniard.  Last 
night  it  was  within  a  hair-breadth  of  drink¬ 
ing  the  life-blood  of  the  wanton  and  her 
paramour.  You  shudder,  Assir,  and  you 
are  right.  The  deed  were  brutal,  so  I 
checked  myself  to  enjoy  a  sweeter  ven¬ 
geance.  Assir,  Ezela  must  die,  yet  not  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  but  in  the  glare  of 
noon-day, — not  assassinated  by  my  slaves, 
or  by  my  own  hand,  but  by  thine,  good  As¬ 
sir,  by  the  draught  of  the  “  bitter  waters” 
in  the  midst  of  the  Temple,  and  before  the 
i  face  of  all  Israel.  Thou  understandest  ?” 

I  “  To  none  but  the  guilty  are  the  waters 
terrible,”  solemnly  replied  the  priest. 

“  And  yet,  had  1  been  high-priest,  good 
Assir,  they  should  be  terrible  to  whomso¬ 
ever  I  pleased,”  insinuated  Ilophin. 

But  the  hint  fell  stillborn,  apparently,  for 
the  priest’s  eye  was  imperturbable  as  the 
tomb. 

“  The  sand  which  I  mix  with  the  waters 
is  collected  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary. 
I  mix  with  the  sand  certain  burnt  herbs, 
and  prepare  two  cups,  one  for  the  wife,  the 
other  for  her  husband.” 

“  You  mark  one  of  these  cups  good  As¬ 
sir?” 

Their  eyes  met.  A  flash  of  demon  joy 
gleamed',  for  a  moment,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
high-priest,  then  left  them  more  lurid  than 
before,  as  darkness  after  lightning.  A 
fiendish  thought  seemed  to  mark,  as  with  a 
brand,  his  forehead,  piercing  through  the 
prophylact,  and  burning  in  the  brain. 

“The  laborer  deserves  his  hire,”  mutter¬ 
ed  Assir. 

Hophin  drew  from  his  bosom  a  gold-em¬ 
broidered  purse,  and  presented  it  to  the 
high-priest. 

“  But,  before  I  act,  remarked  the  latter, 
“  I  must  previously  ascertain  whether  Eze¬ 
la  deserves  the  death  you  doom  her  to.  I 
desire  to  have  an  hour’s  converse  with  her 
alone.” 
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“  Never !”  exclaimed  Ilophin,  starting  at 
the  thouglit. 

“  Then  seek  from  some  other  ‘  the  ordeal 
of  the  bitter  waters,’  prepared  in  the  man¬ 
ner  you  wish  them  to  be.  Peace  be  with 
you  !”  And  the  priest  arose  from  tlie  pros¬ 
trate  cedar,  as  if  about  to  depart. 

“Hold!  Assir,”  groaned  Ilophin,  strug¬ 
gling  with  his  passions;  “  you  have  my  se¬ 
cret.  When  would  vou  wish  to  speak  with 
Ezela?” 

“  When  the  evening  prayer  is  said.’’ 

“  Then  be  it  so.’’ 

And,  without  word,  look,  or  salute,  they 
separated. 

TliE  DEPARTURE. 

While  the  machinations  of  Sathanas  were 
thus  concocting  by  the  waters  of  the  Ke- 
dron,the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  found  Eze- 
la  and  the  young  Israelite  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms  on  the  terrace  wliere  the  scene 
of  the  last  evening  had  passed. 

“  My  brother,  my  dear  and  only  brother, 
all  must  be  revealed  to  Ilophin.  Ainmiel, 
you  must  not  be  sacrificed!’’  And  Ezela 
sobbed  bitterly. 

“  But  tlie  dying  words  of  our  mother 
must  be  obeyed.  Ezela,  she  knew  not  at 
first  that  I  lived,  that  I  was  saved  from  the 
shipwreck  where  our  father  perished  ;  oth¬ 
erwise  she  would  not  have  willed  you  all  the 
property,  half  of  which  was  legally  mine.” 

“  Yet,  Ammiel,  when  she  knew  you  were 
alive,  why  did  she  conceal  your  existence, 
and  rob  you  of  your  just  patrimony  ?” 

“  Hush  !  my  sister.  A  mother’s  pride, 
and  she  was  most  proud  in  having  Ilophin 
for  her  son,  led  her  to  this  error,  besides  the 
disgrace  of  Hophin’s  refusal,  had  you  only 
half  the  dowry  proposed.  I  regret  not  the 
loss.  Your  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
you  accompanied  your  husband  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.” 

“  And  you,  my  poor  brother,  art  cast 
penniless  on  the  world  for  my  account. 
Oh!  Ammiel,  let  me  read  once  more  the 
last  injunctions  of  our  mother.  They  may 
strengthen  me  in  this  hour  of  trial.” 

Ammiel  took  a  scroll  of  parchment  from 
his  bosom,  and  Ezela  read,  with  sorrowful 
agitation,  her  mother’s  letter  : — 

“  To  Ammiel. 

“My  son,  when  you  return  to  the  home  of 
your  fathers  you  wall  find  it  desolate.  Your 
dying  mother  confesses  she  has  robbed  you, 
and  added  to  the  robbery  a  lie.  Forgive  me, 
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my  son  !  From  the  grave  I  implore  your  for¬ 
giveness.  Let  not  my  memory  be  brought  to 
shame,  nor  your  sister  to  reproach,  by  reveal¬ 
ing  the  secret  which  weighs  hejivily  on  my 
heart  at  this  my  dying  hour.  Go  to  thy  sister; 
tell  her  all.  May  the  God  of  Israel  support 
thee  and  her  to  beep  inviolate  the  secret  of  thy 
mother.  “  Shiraz.” 

“  Thus,  Ezela,”  sighed  Ammiel,  taking 
back  the  parchment,  “  our  mother’s  secret 
must  be  kept,  even  to  the  death.” 

“  But,  Ammiel,  my  brother,  hear  me. 
Leave  not  Jerusalem  this  morning,  nor 
even  to-morrow.  I  implore  you  to  grant 
me  this  favor.  Some  horrible  presentiment 
chills  me  as  with  a  death-damp.  Stay, 
Ammiel,”  she  repeated,  enfolding  him  in 
her  arms.  “Wait  till  to-morrow  eve  near 
the  tower  of  David.  I  shall  either  come 
myself,  or  send  a  slave  to  thee.” 

“  Well,  I  promise  thee,  Ezela.  Trust 
thy  brother !” 

A  shadow  crossed  the  sunshine  on  the 
terrace.  Ammiel  started,  and  suddenly 
disengaged  himself  from  his  sister’s  fare- 
well  embrace.  Ilophin  stalked  forward. 

“  Pardon  our  tears  and  our  last  farewell, 
my  lord.  Ezela  has  been  a  sister  to  me ; 
to  her  I  owe  the  protection  you  have  so  no- 
bly  granted  to  a  poor  orphan.  Be  not  of¬ 
fended  at  my  grief;”  and  Ammiel  turned 
aside  in  sorrow. 

“  Wherefore  should  I?”  coldly  respond¬ 
ed  Ilophin.  “  But  enough  of  thif .  Take 
you  these  three  purses  of  gold,  you  will 
find  my  best  horse  ready  caparisoned  in 
the  court-yard.  Depart  for  the  army.  Fare¬ 
well  !” 

Ammiel  was  about  to  refuse  the  gifts  of 
Ilophin,  but  a  look  from  Ezela  altered  his 
intention.  Receiving  the  purses,  and  cast¬ 
ing  one  look  on  Ezela,  he  uttered, — 

“  My  lord,  I  accept  these  gifts  as  from  a 
brother;  and  now  the  God  of  Israel  watch 
over  you.” 

Ammiel  rapidly  departed. 

“  And  now,  woman,  for  thy  destiny !” 
hoarsely  muttered  Ilophin,  leading  his  wife 
to  her  apartments. 

THE  riLGRlM. 

Sadly  leaning  on  the  marble  balustrade 
which  enclosed  the  terrace  of  Hophin’s 
mansion,  Ezela  was  gazing  intently  on  a 
dark  and  vertical  streak  which  curiously 
appeared  to  bisect  the  setting  sun.  This 
was  the  tower  of  David,  where  Ammiel 
w^as  to  await  her  instructions. 
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Her  thouglits  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  slave,  who,  touchinjr  tlie 
ground  witli  his  forehead,  announced  that 
a  pilgrim  requested  hospitality. 

“  See,  then,  to  his  wants,”  hastily  replied 
Ezela,  resuming  her  gaze  towards  David’s 
Tower. 

“  The  pilgrim  requests  a  private  inter¬ 
view,”  said  the  slave,  returning. 

“  Where  is  thy  master  ?”  inquired  Ezela 

“  At  evening  prayer,”  replied  the  slave. 

“  I  receive  no  persons  in  his  absence. 
Depart  !” 

The  slave  departed,  hut  in  a  few  minutes 
reappeared,  and  lowly  uttered, — 

“  The  pilgrim  recpiests  this  interview  in 
the  name  of  humanity.” 

“  In  vain  !”  replied  Ezela,  in  a  tone  of 
annoyance. 

“  For  the  sake  of  your  life,  which  is  in 
danger.” 

“Leave  my  presence,”  proudly  com- 
4  ma"''*-  the  young  matron. 

“  In  the  name  of  your  husband.” 

“  I  cannot  see  this  man,”  said  Ezela, 
hesitatingly. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  orphan  Ammiel.” 

“  Bid  him  enter  immediately,”  rapidly 
answered  Ezela,  veiling  her  Hushed  features. 

And  Assir  entered. 

“  Daughter  of  Shiraz  !”  mildly  began  the 
priest,  “  your  mother  spurned  me  as  your 
suitor,  llophin,  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
Ilophin,  was  preferretl  to  the  poor  priest 
Assir.  But  that  is  past.  I  come  not  hither 
to  reproach  ;  no,  I  come  to  save  you.” 

“  How,  Assir !  what  means  this  mys¬ 
tery  ?” 

“Thou  shalt  hear.  The  demon  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  has  seized  on  your  husband’s  heart. 
To-inorrow  you  shall  be  summoned  by  my 
voice  to  the  temple  and  compelled  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  ‘  orileal  of  the  bitter  waters.’ 
Terrible  will  be  the  trial  !” 

“  I  fear  it  not,”  replied  Ezela  unmoved. 

“  And  thou  wert  right,  Ezela,”  rejoined 
the  priest,  “  if  it  had  been  the  hand  of  Go<i 
that  prepared  the  waters ;  but  the  hand  of 
man - ” 

“  Thy  hand,  good  Assir!  is  it  not?” 

“  Yea,  even  mine,”  and  the  priest  seemed 
sunk  in  thought. 

“  Speak,  Assir,  I  implore  you.  You  are 
trembling,  and  your  looks  are  those  of  the 
dead.” 

“  Listen,  then,  daughter  of  Shiraz.  Your 
husband  desires  your  death,  and  by  his  or¬ 
der  I  am  to  poison  one  of  the  two  cups,” 
said  the  priest  in  a  voice  barely  audible. 


“  Satanic  slanderer !”  replied  the  young 
wife,  her  eyes  llasbing  and  her  bosom 
heaving  with  indignant  emotion. 

o  r? 

“  Seest  thou  this  pur.se  ?  Dost  thou  re¬ 
cognize  it  ?  It  is  full  of  gold  ;  iny  reward 
for  your  death.” 

Ezela  instantly  recognized  the  purse 
which  her  own  hands  had  wrought  and 
presented  to  Ilophin.  The  hot  tears  came 
gusbing  through  her  veil. 

“  But  it  shall  be  the  rew.ard  of  his  death, 
if  thou  wiliest  it,”  said  the  priest,  insidi¬ 
ously  approaching  her.  Promise,  beautiful 
Ezela,  to  be  my  bride,  and  Ilojdiin  shall 
qualf  the  poisoned  cup,  leaving  thee  a  widow 
to-morrow.” 

“  Infamous  assassin!”  indignantly  burst 
forth  Ezela,  as  she  rushed  from  the  terrace. 

A  moment  after,  and  before  Assir  had 
recovered  from  his  discomfiture,  a  slave 
hurriedly  conducted  him  from  the  terrace 
to  the  court-gate.  There  the  husband  of 
Ezela  met  the  high-priest.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  the  meeting  of  their  eyes  would  have 
delighted  man’s  enemy  to  behold. 

“  To-morrow!”  muttered  Ilophin. 

“  .\y,  to-morrow !”  and  the  priest  hur¬ 
ried  on. 

THE  ORDEAL. 

It  was  noon  ;  not  a  cloud  obscured  the 
azure  heavens.  The  sun  shown  down  in 
all  his  power  and  beauty  on  the  domes  of 
Jerusalem,  “  the  vision  of  peace,”  (and  a 
vision  of  peace  has  it  been  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  present  day.)  Crowds  thronged 
through  the  gates  of  Solomon’s  'i'emple, 
eagerly  anxious  to  witness  the  ordeal  of  the 
bitter  waters.  The  women  occupied  e.\- 
clusively  the  galleries,  the  men  filled  nearly 
to  suffocation  the  body  of  the  temple.  Si¬ 
lence  seemed  to  shudder  as  the  high-priest 
appeared  slowly  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
tabernacle.  As  soon  as  he  had  stood  in 
front  of  the  holy  ark  he  bowed  him  to  the 
ground  and  then  stepped  back. 

A  few  moments  elapsed  and  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  former 
in  gloomy  abstraction  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  unleavened  cake  which  he  carried 
between  his  hands.  The  woman  walked 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  man,  her  person 
being  entirely  covered  by  a  white  woollen 
veil.  The  swan  of  the  Euphrates  never  ap¬ 
peared  more  graceful. 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  when  the  husband, 
placing  the  cake  upon  the  altar,  uttered 
aloud,  “  The  spirit  of  jealousy  possesses 
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my  heart.  I  demand  for  my  wife  the  test 
of  the  bitter  waters.” 

“  Thy  demand  ie  granted,”  said  the  high- 
priest. 

“  And,  therefore,”  resumed  Hophin, 
“  have  I  brought  this  barley-cake,  uninix- 
ed  with  oil  or  spices,  a  cake  of  jealousy  and 
a  memorial  of  iniquity.  Let  the  guilty  per¬ 
ish  !” 

“  Wife  of  Ilophin,  approach,”  intonated 
the  high-priest.  And  Ezela  walked  for¬ 
ward. 

A  young  Levite  takes  two  cups  filled 
with  blessed  water  and  places  them  before 
the  priest.  Assir  collects  some  grains  of 
san(l  from  the -floor  of  the  sanctuary  and 
slowly  casts  them  into  each  cup,  accom¬ 
panying  the  act  with  a  few  lowly-uttered 
words.  Then  advancing  towards  the  wife 
of  Ilophin  he  removes  her  veil,  and  the 
temple  shone  as  with  the  beauty  of  a 
seraph. 

“  Oh  !  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  young 
and  beautiful,”  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
men. 

The  women  were  mute  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Regardless  of  this  incident,  the  priest 
continued  his  dreadful  oflice.  Taking  the 
cake  from  the  husband’s  hands,  and  closely 
approaching  Ezela,  he  whispered,  “  It  is 
not  yet  too  late.  Consent  to  be  my  wife  ; 
say  but  one  word,  Ezela,  and  thou  art  free.” 

**  Priest,  perform  thy  duty !”  indignantly 
murmured  Ezela.  Then  raising  her  radi¬ 
ant  eyes  to  heaven,  she  added  fervently, 
“  God  of  Israel,  protect  me !” 

“  Daughter  of  Shiraz  !  wife  of  Hophin  !” 
said  Assir,  aloud,  “  if  thou  art  chaste  in 
thought  and  deed,  be  thou  unscathed  by 
these  waters.  But  if  otherwise,  may  these 
w^aters  which  thou  shalt  drink  prove  thy 
last  draught  upon  earth?”  Then  taking  the 
cup  and  placing  it  within  her  trembling 
hands  added,  with  a  fiendish  emphasis, 
**  Drink,  spouse  of  Hophin.” 

Ezela  looked  at  the  cup,  and  then  at  her 
husband.  Ilis  scornful  glance  aroused  her 
gentle  spirit.  **  People  of  Israel !”  said  the 
victim,  with  a  voice  that  thrilled  through 
the  columns  of  the  temple,  but  not  through 
the  heart  of  Hophin.  “  Men,  who  judge 
me,  and  ye  women,  who  hear  me,  I  swear 
that  I  am  innocent,  that  my  heart  is  pure, 
and  my  tongue  a  stranger  to  falsehood. 
And  yet  I  dread  this  trial,  for  the  malice 
of  men  may  be  taken  for  the  judgment  of 
God.  May  the  Lord  pardon  my  enemies. 
I  pardon  them  from  my  soul.”  Then  rais- 
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ing  the  cup  to  her  lips,  she  drank  its  con¬ 
tents.  For  a  moment  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  roof  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  then  slowly  sinking  upon  the  vast  and 
awe-stricken  multitude,  she  recognized  her 
brother,  and  faintingly  exclaimed,  Am- 
miel,  dear  Ammiel,  farewell !” 

“  Hophin  !  thy  turn  has  come,”  said  As¬ 
sir,  presenting  the  other  cup. 

At  that  moment  Ammiel  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  caught  the  fainting  Ezela  in  his 
arms,  and  exclaimed,  “  Who  dare  accuse 
my  sister  ?” 

“  Thy  sister !”  repeated  Hophin,  drop¬ 
ping  the  cup,  M-hich  broke  in  a  thousand 
fragments  on  the  pavement. 

“  Read,”  said  Ammiel,  presenting  his 
mother’s  letter. 

Hophin  spoke  not.  He  dreaded  being 
accused  as  the  murderer  of  Ezela. 

Assir  approached  and  whispered,  “  The 
poison  was  not  in  the  cup  of  Ezela  !” 

“  In  which,  then  ?”  gasped  Hophin,  re¬ 
coiling. 

“In  neither!”  replied  the  high-priest, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  broken  cup  w’ith  a 
look  of  savage  disappointment. 

Ezela,  recovering  from  her  swoon,  kissed 
her  husband’s  hand,  and  the  forehead  of  her 
brother.  Assir  shrunk  away  from  the  scene 
as  a  foul  bird  from  the  light  of  day.  All 
the  men,  save  the  high-priest,  blessed  the 
beautiful,  and  all  the  women  envied  her. 
“  A  moral  phenomenon,”  saith  our  chron¬ 
icler,  “  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat.” 


Magnetic  Dynamometer. —  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  rectangular  frame  set  up  vertically.  On  the 
lower  cross-piece  is  fixed  a  horse-shoe  electro¬ 
magnet  with  its  points  upwards,  the  armature  of 
which  is  at  the  centre  annular,  and  to  it  a  dyna¬ 
mometric  index  is  attached  by  means  of  a  hook. 
One  end  of  a  cord  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  dy- 
1  namometer  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper 
cross-piece,  and  round  the  axle  of  a  wheel  ar¬ 
ranged  above  the  frame.  When  the  wheel  is 
turned  until  the  armature  be  detached,  the  index 
of  the  dynamometer  shows  the  figure  of  the  dial 
at  which  the  point  of  the  instrument  stopped. 
This  fig'Jre,  deducting  the  weight  of  the  arma¬ 
ture,  which  remains  suspended  to  the  ring  of  the 
dynamometer,  gives  the  exact  measure  of  the 
electro-magnetic  force. — Literary  Gazette. 
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MEMORY. 

From  Frazer’s  Magazine. 

It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  that  I 
met  with  an  old  college  friend.  He  was  prom¬ 
enading  a  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
have  some  ditficulty  in  making  herself  under¬ 
stood,  and  still  more  in  understanding  her 
cavalier.  They  soon  parted  company,  and  my 
old  acquaintance  came  up  to  me,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  the  ditRcullies  he  found  in  speaking 
the  French  language.  “  I  always  had  a  bad 
memory,  you  know,  but  1  can  remember  facts 
better  than  \rordsP  I  should  have  instantly 
recognized  niyman^by  this  expression  alone. 
He  went  by  the  name  of  “The  Man  of  Facts” 
when  he  was  at  College ;  and  it  was  to  this 
alone  that  he  ascribed  all  superiority.  To 
possess  more  facts  than  one’s  neighbor  was  to 
have  the  greatest  advantage  over  him.  When 
asked  how  he  got  through  his  examination,  he 
replied,  “  Well  enough but  regretted  that  he 
had  not  so  many  facts  as  the  professors  who 
examined  him  ;  and  he  sighed  for  his  w’ant  of! 
memory. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
w’ere  his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  A  man  may 
possess  an  immense  number  of  facts,  and  be  a 
very  great  goose.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
memory, — the  one  purely  mechanical,  which 
those  possess  w’ho  retain  names,  dates,  and 
some  fiicts, — the  other  is  the  result  of  an  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  the  feelings ;  and  the 
complaint  of  want  of  memory  is  in  general  no¬ 
thing  more  than  obtuseness  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Few 
clever  men  complain  of  w’ant  of  memory,  or 
find  difficulty  in  retaining  those  things  wdiich 
form  a  part  or  parcel  of  their  intellectual  en¬ 
joyments. 

The  lover  of  poetry  may  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
collect  when  the  battle  was  precisely  fought, 
but  if  he  have  ever  read  Campbell’s  “Hohen- 
linden,”  he  can  never  forget  it.  He  may  have 
read  it  but  once,  may  not  be  able  to  repeat  a 
line  of  it,  but  there  it  is  indelibly  impressed  up¬ 
on  his  feelings — he  can  call  it  up  when  he 
jdeases.  It  is  as  much  his  own  as  the  author’s. 
The  man  without  memory  or  without  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  impression,  which  is  almost  synony¬ 
mous,  may  have  read  it  many  times,  and  yet 
know  nothing  about  it :  his  eyes  have  passed 
over  it,  but  it  has  not  passed  through  those 
portals  to  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  sen- 
sorium.  His  ear  may,  perhaps,  again  recog¬ 
nize  the  sound  of  the  w'ords,  but  still  the  thing 
itself  has  escaped  his  memory,  and  from  the 
best  of  all  reasons — that  it  w’as  never  there. 
The  want  of  memory  of  which  such  complain, 
may  be  compared  to  Falstatl’’s  deafness, 
“  Rather  out,  please  you.  It  is  the  disease  of 
not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking,  that 
1  am  troubled  withal.” 

He  who  has  summed  up  every  thing  and 
laced  all  things  in  their  true  light,  has  not 
een  wanting  in  the  true  definition  of  memory. 
When  the  Ghost  says  to  Hamlet,  “  Remem¬ 


ber  me,”  he  replies,  “  Y"es,  as  long  as  mem.ory 
holds  a  place  in  this  distracted  globe.” 

Here  is  precisely  what  we  contend  for,  viz. 
that  true  memory  is  made  up  of  impression. 
Such  is  implied  in  the  tone  of  Hamlet’s  reply, 
that  it  w’ould  be.  impossible  to  forget  it,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world  could  prevent  him  from  re¬ 
membering  the  scene  which  he  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  became  hereafter  no  matter  of  will 
with  him  to  do  so.  To  tell  him  to  forget  it  or 
to  remember  it,  w’ould  be  synonymous.  It 
formed  from  that  time  a  portion  of  his  moral 
existence,  inseparable  but  by  general  dissolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  other  matter.^, 
that  w’hich  has  made  a  very  strong  impression 
is  never  forgotten ;  it  may  not  always  be  at 
hand,  but  it  is  still  there:  circumstances  may 
again  call  it  forth,  fresh  as  it  was  deposited  in 
the  storehouse  of  the  mind.  The  man  with¬ 
out  memory  is  the  man  w’hose  mind  is  not  or¬ 
ganized  to  receive  such  impressions  as  excite 
those  sensations  which  guarantee  durability  ; 
such  as  read  the  book  and  lay  it  down,  anil 
forget  where  they  left  off ;  a  state  which  may 
occur  to  all  at  times,  when  the  mind  may  be 
preoccupied,  but  which  is  habitual  with  those 
w’ho  complain  of  bad  memories.  In  these  ar¬ 
guments  a  healthy  slate  ofbody  and  mind  are 
presuppo.sed,  for  by  nothing  is  the  faculty  of 
memory  so  impaired  as  by  physical  derange¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  annihilated  by  organic  af¬ 
fections,  or  it  may  be  suspended,  or  go  to 
sleep.  It  may  happen  that  the  power  of 
speech  and  the  use  of  language  be  annulled, 
that  all  moral  existence  may  seem  extinguish¬ 
ed,  whilst  the  physical  powers  continue  their 
functions ;  but  when  the  causes  operating 
these  etfecta  shall  have  been  removed,  then 
shall  blest  memory  return  with  all  its  force  to 
the  point  where  its  functions  had  been  sus¬ 
pended.  The  following  case,  quoted  from  the 
lectures  of  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  illus¬ 
trates  this  position  in  a  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner: — A  sailor  falling  from  the  yard-arm  was 
taken  up  insensible,  and  carried  into  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained  in  the 
same  state  for  many  months  ;  he  was  conveyed 
from  thence  to  England,  and  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital. 

“  lie  lay  upon  hia  back  with  very  few  signs  of 
life,  breathing,  his  pulse  beating,  some  motion  in 
his  fingers,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  apparently 
deprived  of  all  powers  of  mind,  volition,  or  sen¬ 
sation.  Upon  the  examination  of  his  head  a  de¬ 
pression  was  discovered,  and  he  was  trephined  at 
a  period  of  thirteen  months  and  a  few  days  after 
the  accident.  The  man  sat  up  in  his  bed  four 
hours  afler  the  operation,  and,  being  asked  if  he 
felt  pain,  immediately  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 
In  four  days  from  this  time  he  was  able  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  converse,  and  in  a  few  more  days  he 
was  able  to  say  where  he  came  from,  and  remem¬ 
bered  meeting  with  the  accident;  but  from  that 
time  up  to  the  period  when  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  (i.  e.  fora  period  of  thirteen  months  and 
upwards)  his  mind  remained  in  a  perfect  state  of 
oblivion.” 
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Notliing  was  remembered  which  occurred 
between  itie  periods  of  tije  inlliclion  of  the 
wound  which  caused  the  j^ressure  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  tlie  piece  of  bone  which  produced  it, 
V)ecause  nothin«j  during  that  long  time  had 
made  any  impression  on  the  sensoriurn. 
There  was  a  distinct  separation  of  animal 
from  moral  existence. 

Mr.  Herbert  Mayo  has  published  a  case  of 
double  consciousness  with  temporary  loss  of 
memory.  It  is  rather  complicated  in  a  meta¬ 
physical  point  of  view,  but  proves  satisfactorily 
the  power  of  impression.  There  was  no  loss 
of  memory  where  the  former  had  had  its  due 
inthience.  Some  physical  impediment  in  the 
circulation  operated  to  prevent  its  manifesta¬ 
tion  at  will;  but  it  was  there,  and  as  soon  as 
the  obstruction  was  removed  memory  again 
triumphed. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  far 
from  wrong  in  accusing  our  friend  of  that 
want  of  perception  and  of  impression  which  so 
much  lin\iied  the  number  of  his  facts  that  he 
retained  but  very  few;  and  his  complaint 
against  his  memory  was  unjust  and  ill-found¬ 
ed,  inasmuch  as  the  food  with  which  it  is 
nourished  must  be  duly  digested  and  assimi¬ 
lated  before  it  form  an  integrant  part  of  that 
intellectual  stale  which  seldom  complains  of 
want  of  memory. 


BANQUET  TO  THE  NEW  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL  OF  INDIA. 

“  Welcome  the  coining,  speed  the  parting  guest.” 

From  the  Spectator. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  position  at  the 
East  India  Directors’  dinner  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  on  Wednesday,  recalls  the  image 
of  the  captive  French  King  in  the  tent  of  the 
Black  Prince.  The  duke  was  the  hero  of  the 
evening ;  Sir  Henry,  the  nominal  hero,  laid 
all  the  honor  of  the  banquet  at  the  duke’s 
feet;  the  chairman  was  lavish  in  his  eulo- 
giums  of  the  duke  ;  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
the  speechificalion  was  to  soothe  the  duke. 
And  yet,  amid  all  this  homage,  the  imperti¬ 
nent  idea  would  recur,  that  the  duke  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Board  that 
had  checkmated  him. 

The  duke,  in  return,  was  grimly  civil.  In 
his  speech — returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of 
himself  and  the  army — there  was,  to  be  sure, 
not  one  word  about  indiscretion ;  but,  rigidly 
scrutinized,  not  one  word  of  decided  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  entertainers  will  be  found  in  it. 
INo;  though  he  sat  at  their  table — though  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  all  the  flat¬ 
teries  of  half-a-dozen  seasons,  were  showered 
upon  him— not  one  word  of  his  House-of-Lords 


escaped  him— but  not  a  kind  one  either.  The 
bright  armor  of  ibe  French  monarch  could 
not  have  received  with  more  polished  coldness 
and  rigidity  the  blandishments  of  his  youthful 
captor. 

The  new  governor-general,  w’hilc  apparent¬ 
ly  bent  alone  upon  soothing  his  veteran  chief, 
contrived  adroitly  to  ]?ay  his  court  to  the 
directors.  The  skilful  and  tortuous  climax 
with  which  he  rose  I’rom  a  panegyric  on  the 
Indian  army,  to  dilate  upon  his  own  ultra- 
tran.scendental  pacific  disposition,  was  an  un¬ 
speakable  relief  to  the  assembled  chairs.  The 
Board  was  heard  to  draw  a  long  sigh  of  unutter¬ 
able  relief.  Each  chair  muttered  to  itself,  in  un¬ 
premeditated  concert  with  its  fellows — “Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  right ;  Sir  Henry  will  be  a  safe 
governor  of  India.” 

Oh  the  faithlessness  of  chairs  as  well  as  of 
sillers  upon  chairs !  Three  little  years  have 
not  passed  since  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
feasted  with  as  much  ernpressement  as  now 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge;  yet  on  Wednesday  his 
name  was  not  once  named,  even  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington;  and,  what  was  worse,  words 
rife  with  implied  charges  against  him  super- 
abounded.  Sir  Henry  llardinge’s  vehement 
protestations  of  pacific  policy,  his  reiterated 
professions  of  deference  to  the  Directors,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  magnanimous  declarations 
against  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  our 
Indian  government,  all  indicated  where  the 
shoe  pinched  under  the  late  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral.  No  one  knew  what  Lord  Ellenborough 
might  lake  into  his  head  next ;  and  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough, notcontented  with  setting  the  fee-farm 
of  his  masters  the  directors  constantly  on  the 
!  hazard,  was  barely  civil  to  them  when  they 
remonstrated. 

So,  as  far  as  ministers  and  directors  can  do 
it,  Lord  Ellenborough  is  quietly  shelved. 
Whether  he  wall  sit  quietly  down  under  this 
on  his  return,  remains  to  be  seen.  Doubts  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  entertained  on  that  head.  Nay, 
from  the  unwonted  despatch  with  which  his 
successor  proceeds  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  it 
might  almost  seem  to  be  expected  that  Lord 
Ellenborough,  unlike  the  “good  army”  of 
Bombastes  Furioso,  might  “kick  up  a  row” 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  be  disbanded. 


Application. —  Every  ninn  of  eminence,  who 
writes  his  own  biography,  e.xplicitly  avows  that  he 
is  unconscious  of  any  other  reason  for  having  at¬ 
tained  proficiency  in  his  pursuits  than  intense  ap¬ 
plication.  Supposing  a  fair  share  of  natural  en¬ 
dowments  to  be  given,  an  ardent  desire  to  excel 
will  certainly  overconje  many  difficulties.  In  the 
autobiography  of  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Ilaindiach, 
an  eminent  engraver  in  London,  just  published, 
we  find  an  additional  corroboration  of  this  view. 
“  All  true  excellence  in  art  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  an  early  con¬ 
viction  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  comparison  with  that  of  self-acquired 
knowlcd{re." 


A. 
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David  Hume’s  Correspondence. —  The 
late  Baron  Hume,  the  nephew  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  generally  known  to  be  in  jwssession 
of  a  pretty  large  collection  of  letters,  forming  ! 
the  correspondence  between  his  uncle  and  a 
circle  of  distinguished  contemporaries.  Many  ' 
applications  were  made  for  access  to  this  col¬ 
lection  ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Baron, 
nt  least  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  use  of  these 
MSS.,  sufficiently  ample  and  free  to  be  of 
service  to  literature,  could  expediently  be 
made.  On  his  death  in  183S,  as  we  then  an¬ 
nounced,  he  left  the  collection  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  and  it  has  now  been  for  some  time 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  body,  access¬ 
ible  only  through  the  special  permission  of  the 
Council.  Atler  some  deliberation  regarding 
the  proper  use  to  which  this  peculiar  bequest 
should  be  applied,  the  Council  resolved  that 
the  collection  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  editor  on  whom  they  might  have  reli 
ance,  who  should  either  publish  such  parts  of 
the  correspondence  as  have  reference  to  lit¬ 
erature,  politics,  and  the  personal  life  of  Hume, 
or  employ  them  as  illustrative  of  a  memoir  of 
the  philosopher.  We  understand  that  with 
this  view  the  MSS.  have  been  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  advocate,  who  is  at 
present  employing  them,  together  with  original 
materials  collected  in  other  quarters,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Life  of  Hume,  with  sketches 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  MSS.  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Royal  Society  contain,  besides 
an  ample  correspondence  with  those  eminent 
fellow-countrymen  with  whom  it  is  well  known 
that  Hume  enjoyed  unreserved  intimacy,  let¬ 
ters  from  D’Alembert,  Carnot,  Reynal,  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  and  the  other  leaders  of  contempo¬ 
rary  foreiL^n  literature.  These,  with  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Mad.  de  Bouffiers,  Mad.  Geoffrin, 
Mile,  de  I’Espinasse,  and  other  female  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  will  serve 
to  throw  light  on  a  curious,  but  little  known 
episode  in  Hume’s  life — his  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  by  the  wits  and  the  fine  women  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  We  understand,  too,  that 
these  papers  throw  consiilerable  light  on  the 
strange  quarrel  between  Hume  and  Rousseau. 
— AlheriiBum. 


Parish  Prizes. — Some  readers  will  scarcely 
believe  us  when  we  mention  that  a  practice  has 
been  begun  in  certain  districts  in  England  of  giv¬ 
ing  annual  “  rewards  to  laborers  for  bringing  up 
their  families  independently  of  parochial  relief.” 
He  who  seeks  little  or  nothing  from  the  parish 
gets  a  prize.  The  reward,  however,  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  children  he  has  had  the 
merit  of  providing  for  by  his  own  exertions.  At 
a  distribution  of  this  kind  at  Aylesbury,  on  the 
Htb  of  September,  we  find  that  one  of  these  mira¬ 
cles  of  independence  got  for  having  had  nine 
children  born  to  him  in  lawful  wedlock,  seven  of 
whom  he  has  brought  up  without  parochial  relief. 
Another  got  thirty  shillings  for  having  reared  four 
children  without  any  assistance  from  the  parish. 
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From  the  Weatminstcr  Review. 

1.  The  Iland-Iiook  of  Taste ^  or  how  to 
observe  Works  of  Art^  especially  Car¬ 
toons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  Fabius 
Pictor.  Longman. 

2.  The  Present  State  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  in  England.  By  A.  Wei  by 
Pugin.  C.  Dolman,  Gl  New  Bond  street. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  are  just 
now  exciting  more  attention  in  England 
than  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
few  on  which  more  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  ;  but  still  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at 
on  the  subject,  or  that  either  the  public  or 
the  artists  themselves  understand  better 
what  is  wanted,  or  what  would  be  the  best 
means  of  improving  their  condition  or  en¬ 
abling  Englishmen  to  do  something  more 
creditable  to  the  nation  than  has  hitherto 
been  produced.  In  the  meanwhile  the  de¬ 
mand  for  art  is  as  universal  as  the  interest 
it  excites,  and  whether  it  be  for  the  statue 
or  painting  with  which  the  rich  man  orna¬ 
ments  his  dwelling,  or  for  the  ‘  Penny  Mag¬ 
azine’  or  ‘Illustrated  News,’  which  find 
their  way  into  the  poorest  cottage,  every 
class  are  enjoying  the  luxury ;  and  it  is  of 
an  importance  not  easily  overrated  that  a 
right  direction  should  be  given  to  this  new¬ 
born  taste  in  the  nation,  w’orking  for  good 
or  evil  to  an  extent  which  defies  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  boldest  intellect. 

It  is  not  however,  we  fear,  in  this  point 
of  view  that  the  government  at  present  re¬ 
gard  the  question,  and  the  parliamentary 
committees  that  have  been  appointed,  and 
the  royal  commissions  that  have  been  issued, 
seemed  to  have  conceived  that  it  was  only 
the  wounded  vanity  of  the  nation  at  seeing 
herself  surpassed  in  art  by  Bavaria  and  other 
continental  states,  that  made  her  now  de¬ 
mand  rescue  from  the  disgrace;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  having  ascertained 
that  art  was  at  a  singularly  low  ebb  in  this 
country  (which  all  the  world  knew  before 
they  were  appointed),  they  have  determined 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Germans,  and 
try  and  rival  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
splendid  school  of  art  that  has  recently 
arisen  there.  The  experiment  is  now  being 
proceeded  with,  and  though  it  would  be 
presumption  to  prophesy  that  it  cannot  be 
successful,  we  have  very  strong  doubts  of 
its  realizing  the  expectations  of  its  san¬ 
guine  promoters. 
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At  the  recent  exhibition  of  cartoons  that 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  resolution,  the  nation  were 
astonished  and  delighted  to  find  that  Eng¬ 
lish  artists  could  produce  as  good  designs 
as  either  the  French  or  Germans,  and  all 
have  been  willing  to  hail  with  joy  the  new 
era  thus  opened  to  art.  They  have  not  paused 
to  consider  that  what  could  so  easily  be 
done  by  some  dozens  of  artists  who  never 
before  thought  on  the  subject,  or  never  at¬ 
tempted  that  style  of  art,  must  indeed  be  a 
very  small  and  very  easy  exercise  of  intel¬ 
lect.  They,  indeed,  who  agree  with  the 
committee,  that,  after  rewarding  the  origi¬ 
nal  eleven,  there  were  still  ten  more  so 
nearly  equal  to  them  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  if  they  too  were  not  rewarded,  may  re¬ 
joice  in  the  nation  possessing  such  a  band 
of  Raphaels,  and  thank  the  commissioners 
for  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
light  such  a  mass  of  hidden  talent,  which 
God  knows,  no  man  in  England  ever  before 
dreamt  of  our  possessing,  and  which  certain¬ 
ly  never  showed  itself  in  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions,  or  in  any  paintings  these  artists  had 
hitherto  produced.  F or  ourselves  the  experi¬ 
ment  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  is  as  easy  for  an 
educated  artist  to  produce  cleverly  group¬ 
ed  pictures  of  this  sort  as  it  would  be  for 
any  educated  man  to  produce  as  good 
verses  as  ever  Pope  or  Dryden  wrote,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  understood  that  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  sense,  and  wit,  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  form  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  composition.  He  knows  little  of  the 
long  thought,  and  toil,  and  pain,  with  which 
great  works  are  produced  by  even  ilie  great¬ 
est  geniuses,  who  fancies  that  the  stuff  of 
immortality  may  be  found  in  what  is  done 
so  easily  and  by  so  many. 

What  appears  to  us,  in  the  present  state 
of  matters,  to  be  more  wanted  than  cartoons, 
is  a  correcter  knowledge  of  what  true  art 
really  is — what  are  its  purposes  and  objects 
— and  by  what  means  these  are  to  be  reach¬ 
ed.  Till  a  clearer  knowledge  is  obtained 
on  these  points  than  at  present  seems  to 
exist,  v.e  fear  that  nothing  that  is  really 
great  or  good  will  be  done,  and  it  is  to  this 
object  that  we  propose  to  dedicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages;  and  though  we  cannot  hope 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  one  of  these  objects  as  we  should 
wish,  we  still  hope  to  be  able  to  place  some 
parts  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  light,  and  to 
turn  attention  to  others  that  are  often  over¬ 
looked  entirely. 

A  century  ago,  painting,  as  an  art  prac¬ 


tised  by  Englishmen,  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  in  England  ;  and  it  is  now  little 
more  than  eighty  years  since  the  first  public 
exhibition  of  paintings  took  place.  At  that 
period  the  attention  of  the  public  (if  the 
small  body  of  men  who  then  interested 
themselves  in  art  may  be  so  called)  was 
more  strongly  directed  to  the  subject  than 
at  any  subsequent  period  till  the  present, 
and  with  strong  grounds  for  hope ;  for  that 
age  produced  Reynolds,  West,  Gainsbo¬ 
rough  and  Wilson,  and  Hogarth,  and  Flax- 
man, — men  who  raised  British  art  from 
nothing  to  a  palmy  state  it  has  not  again 
reached,  much  less  surpassed.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  the  excitement  of  that  time  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
and  the  public  satisfied  that  in  this  creation 
they  had  done  all  that  was  required  to  insure 
the  prosperity  of  the  arts,  forgot  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  relapsed  into  their  former  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  academy,  feeling  secure  in 
its  monopoly,  and  its  members  discouraged 
by  their  inability  to  rival  the  great  Italian 
masters,  or  even  the  contemporary  continen¬ 
tal  schools,  sunk  into  a  corporation  of  por¬ 
trait  painters,  and  left  British  art  to  seek 
its  inspiration  where  it  could ;  and  as  long 
as  their  own  pencils'  were  fully  employed, 
the  academicians  seem  never  to  have  sought 
to  direct  or  guide  the  taste  or  patronage  of 
the  nation  to  a  belter  and  higher  style  of 
art  than  what  each  individual  found  most 
profitable.  Both  artists  and  patrons  seem 
to  have  tacitly  acknowledged  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  rivalling  their  great  prototypes,  and 
have  even  been  content  to  allow  that  in  all 
that  concerned  art  the  F'rench  were  our  su¬ 
periors,  and  that  we  could  never  hope  (for 
some  good  reason  or  other  unexplained)  to 
possess  a  gallery  like  the  Louvre  or  to  create 
one  like  that  of  the  Luxembourg  or  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  French  with  all  their  loud  boast¬ 
ings  of  pre-eminence  have  not  been  able  to 
excite  in  us  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  nor  their  sneers 
at  the  “  Nation  boutiquiere”  to  rouse  us  to 
an  energetic  attempt  to  prove  that  the  epi¬ 
thet  was  unmerited.  But  when  Bavaria,  a 
kingdom  which  stood  lower  than  ourselves 
in  the  scale  of  artistic  eminence,  roused 
itself  from  its  lethargy,  and  in  a  few  short 
years,  under  the  patronage  of  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  prince,  and  without  any  greater  advan¬ 
tages  of  climate  (to  which  we  are  so  fond 
of  ascribing  our  deficiencies),  produced  a 
school  of  art  which,  whether  it  be  really 
great  or  not,  has  at  least  led  to  most  bril¬ 
liant  results  and  given  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  artists  in  every  corner  of  Germany, 
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England  could  no  longer  remain  apathetic, . 
but  began  to  shake  off  her  lethargy  and  to  j 
dream  of  the  possibility  of  doing  so  like¬ 
wise. 

This  at  least  has  been  the  proximate 
cause  ;  but,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
there  is  a  deeper  and  more  home-felt  feel¬ 
ing,  which,  though  not  so  apparent,  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  wwking  in  men’s 
minds  on  this  subject.  If  this  feeling  does 
exist,  w'e  may  hope  for  something  great 
and  good,  which  will  scarcely  result  from 
rivalling  the  Germans,  or  copying  the 
Italians  or  the  Greeks. 

The  first  expression  of  this  new-born 
feeling  w’as  one  of  wrath  against  the  poor 
old  academy,  on  whom  many  were  inclined 
to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  depressed 
state  of  art  in  this  country,  and  to  demand 
that  itshould  rescue  us  from  the  opprobrium  ; 
since  then,  however,  the  feeling  has  become 
stronger  and  more  general,  and  it  being  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  academy  is  incapable  of  do¬ 
ing  any  thing,  the  subject  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  something 
will  be  done,  and,  if  w’e  are  not  mistaken, 
done  successfully  ; — for,  looking  at  what 
w^e  have  accomplished  in  literature,  and 
the  success  that  has  ultimately  attended 
every  undertaking  to  which  the  energies  of 
the  nation  have  been  fairly  directed,  there 
is  strong  ground  for  hope;  but  it  is  almost 
equally  certain,  that,  before  the  right  path  is 
hit  upon,  many  errors  will  be  committed, 
and  much  money  and  talent  be  wasted  ;  for, 
like  a  man  suddenly  startled  in  the  dark 
from  a  sound  sleep,  we  are  yet  rubbing  our 
eyes,  and  trying  to  collect  our  scattered 
senses ;  but  the  chances  are  we  take  a 
wrong  direction,  and  break  our  shins  more 
than  once  before  we  find  a  light,  or  are 
thoroughly  awake 

In  all  inquiries  of  this  sort,  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  is  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  evil  :  once  the  seat 
and  cause  of  the  disease  ascertained,  the 
physician  has  little  difficulty  in  prescribing 
a  remedy.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  no 
two  persons  scarcely  are  agreed  as  to  what 
is  the  real  cause  of  our  ill  success  in  art. 
If  an  artist  is  asked  the  question,  his  inva¬ 
riable  reply  is,  “  want  of  patronage,”  and 
his  partisans  re-echo  the  sentiment.  If  a 
gentleman,  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  subject,  is  asked,  he  answers,  “  the 
climate  is  unfavorable and  these  two 
causes,  under  various  names,  and  with  such 
modifications  as  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  may  suggest,  fill  the  one  with  hope 


that  the  evil  may  be  remedied,  and  satisfy 
the  other  that  it  is  no  use  troubling  him¬ 
self  about  the  matter. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  the  former,  for  no 
class  of  artists  of  any  kind  were  ever  more 
employed  or  more  liberally  rewarded  and 
made  such  fortunes,  as  our  architects,  and 
yet  architecture  is  at  a  lower  ebb  in  this 
country  than  either  painting  or  sculpture ; 
and  it  is  a  question  that  has  often  been 
mooted,  whether  more  money  is  not  annu¬ 
ally  spent  in  this  country  on  pictures  than 
in  the  highest  days  of  Italian  art?  Cer¬ 
tainly  more  paintings  are  now  produced 
and  purchased  than  at  any  preceding  peri¬ 
od,  and  it  is  scarcely  assumed  that  any 
great  painter  is  among  us  creating  great 
works  of  art  which  the  public  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  and  which  will  only  be  apprecia¬ 
ted  when  too  late  to  benefit  the  artist ;  such 
things  have  happened  in  this  country,  but 
could  scarcely  occur  now  when  the  demand 
for  art  is  so  great  and  universal. 

Of  course  no  artist  thinks  his  merits  suf¬ 
ficiently  acknowledged  or  rewarded ;  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  between  them  and  the  public,  and 
one,  we  fear,  that  will  not  be  easily  recon¬ 
ciled. 

The  artist  in  the  present  day  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  with  regard  to  patronage  that 
scarcely  ever  existed  before ;  he  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  taste  and  caprice  of  one  great 
patron,  but,  in  whatever  style  of  art  he  feels 
himself  most  at  home,  he  is,  if  successful, 
jsure  to  find  admirers  among  the  public;  as 
i  the  literary  men  of  the  present  day  are  sure 
,  of  finding  readers,  and,  not  like  their  pre- 
'  decessors,  forced  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  some 
;  great  man  who  wculd  kindly  condescend  to 
!  patronize  their  works.  The  absence  of 
I  this  system  has  produced  a  far  healthier 
I  tone  in  literature,  and  its  re-adoption  now 
j  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  artists  as  it  was 
to  poets  in  former  days.  What  our  artists, 
however,  demand  is  not  this,  but  govern¬ 
ment  patronage ;  and  in  this,  we  fear,  they 
will  be  much  disappointed;  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  free  country  have  too  much  to 
occupy  their  minds  in  the  struggle  for  place 
or  party  ever  to  give  that  attention  to  the 
subject  that  is  requisite ;  and  the  continual 
change  of  persons  in  power,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  continual  change  of  tastes  and  opin¬ 
ions,  render  it  singularly  unfit,  by  its  very 
constitution,  for  the  steady  following  out  of 
any  great  system  of  encouragement  of 
art. 

A  king  or  prince  might  do  more  ;  but , 
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in  this  country,  he  can  only  do  it  as  an  in-  which  are  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  look 
dividual,  and  not  as  the  absolute  monarchs  more  hopefully  on  the  state  of  British  art, 
of  other  countries,  who  have  the  resources  there  is  none  that  is  more  continually  refer- 
of  their  nations  more  at  command.  It  is  red  to,  or  insisted  on  more  strongly,  than 
to  the  public  that  our  artists  must  learn  to  the  advantages  we  possess  in  our  know- 
look  for  support  (as  our  literary  men  have  ledge  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  and  of 
learned  some  time  ago).  The  public  are  what  was  done  that  was  great  and  worthy 
willing  to  purchase  and  patronize  whatever  of  imitation  in  the  middle  ages;  and  while 
they  can  understand,  or  whatever  speaks  to  we  possess  on  the  one  hand  the  Elgin  mar- 
their  tastes  or  to  their  feelings.  But  they  bles,  and  on  the  other  such  noble  collec- 
will  not  buy  imitations  of  other  schools  tions  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  as  exist 
when  originals  are  to  be  had,  nor  will  they  in  this,  and  other  countries  to  which  we 
buy  paintings  which  nobody  understands  have  access,  no  reasoning,  at  first  sight, 
the  meaning  of  but  the  painter,  if  indeed  he  appears  more  specious  than  to  suppose  that, 
does,  which  is  not  always  clear.  with  all  this  knowledge,  we  have  only  to 

The  “  climate”  may  be  dismissed  in  a  start  from  the  culminating  point  which  the 
very  few  words.  We  acknowledge  that  arts  of  Greece  just  reached  at  their  highest 
Germany  and  France  have  done  something  period  of  perfection,  and,  starting  from  this, 
in  art,  yet  their  climate  is  scarcely  more  fa-  to  surpass  all  that  has  been  done.  And,  as 
Torable  than  ours,  and  the  Dutch  have  pro-  a  corollary  to  this,  artists  fancy  that,  by 
duced  a  school  of  paintings  which,  in  the  copying  the  statues  and  reproducing  the 
estimation  of  our  amateurs,  rivals  (if  indeed  porticos  of  Greece,  we  are  reviving  Grecian 
its  productions  are  not  more  valuable  than)  art,  and  may,  by  persevering  in  this  course, 
that  of  the  Italians;  and  yet  the  climate  of  at  least  produce  as  beautiful  things  as  the 
Holland  is  certainly  worse  than  our  own.  ancients;  and  some  even  hope  that,  by  add- 
But  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  climate,  or  of  the  ing  our  knowledge  to  theirs,  and  the  power 
chilling  effects  of  modern  habits  and  tastes  of  our  civilization  to  the  then  less  refined 
to  a  people  who  have  produced  such  a  liter-  polity,  w  e  may  surpass  them.  Those,  how- 
ature  as  ours.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  ever,  who  reason  in  this  way,  appear  to  us 
countrymen  of  Spenser,  or  Shakspeare,  or  to  have  only  glanced  at  the  surface  of  the 
Milton,  or  the  contemporaries  of  Scott,  By-  question,  and  to  know  but  little  of  Grecian 
ron,  or  Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth,  are  art,  or  of  what  in  fact  it  really  consisted, 
crushed  by  climate;  or  that  there  is  any  It  w’as  not  with  Grecian  artists  a  thing  ber¬ 
thing  to  prevent  our  painting  as  w’ell  as  rowed  from  others,  or  something  apart  from 
those  men  wrote.  If  we  cannot  yet  boast  their  feelings  or  polity,  but  really  and  wholly 
of  a  Raph.iel  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  we  may  the  expression  of  the  faith,  the  feeling,  and 
rest  satisfied  w  ith  the  comfortable  assurance  the  poetry  of  the  nation, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  having  Favored  by  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
painters  as  great  as  Shakspeare  or  Milton  inhabiting  the  most  romantic  region  on  the 
were  as  poets ;  and  if  w'e  have  no  Camuc-  face  of  the  globe,  it  was  almost  impossible 
cini,  or  Cornelius,  or  De  la  Roche,  we  may  that  a  young  and  healthful  nation  like  the 
at  least  have  painters  of  equal  merit  with  Dorians  could  struggle  on  to  independence 
modern  authors.  It  is  true,  however,  that  and  civilization  without  accumulating  those 
the  climate  is  not  favorable  for  the  produc-  images  of  beauty  and  of  glory,  which  after- 
tion  of  naked  statutes  or  for  the  employ-  wards  shone  forth  in  such  splendor ;  yet 
ment  of  Doric  porticos  ;  nor  is  our  religion  they  struggled  on  for  centuries  before  these 
favorable  to  the  revival  of  saints  and  Ma-  assumed  a  fixed  or  real  form  that  could  be 
donnas ;  and  were  there  no  other  sources  embodied  for  the  future.  Hesiod  first  pre- 
of  the  Kalun  but  these,  we  might  well  de-  luded  with  a  glorious  drama,  and  gathering 
spair.  But  our  literati,  after  long  wander-  together  some  of  the  floating  images  ofbeau- 
ing  in  the  same  paths  in  which  our  artists  ly  with  which  the  minds  of  his  compatriots 
have  now  lost  themselves,  have  at  last  dis-  were  teeming,  w’ove  them  into  his  early 
covered  other  sources  of  inspiration  than  song.  But  it  was  Homer  who  first  embod- 
the  mere  reproduction  of  classic  models,  ied  the  poetry  of  his  race,  in  that  immortal 
and  have  restored  our  literature  to  the  rank  song  which  has  been  the  glory  of  his  nation 
it  holds.  Till  our  artists  have  done  some-  and  the  delight  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
ihing  of  the  same  sort,  there  is,  we  fear,  tions.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  such 
but  little  hope  of  progress  or  improvement,  an  individual  as  Homer  ever  lived,  and 
Among  the  causes  of  encouragement  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  doubt. 
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though  scarcely  tenable,  in  this  instance 
shadows  forth  a  truth  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Iliad  was  not  the  creation  of 
an  individual,  but  of  the  Greek  nation  ; 
Homer,  however,  first  fixed,  in  song,  those 
ideas  which  had  long  been  struggling  for 
utterance;  aiid,  embodying  the  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  with  their  religion  and  their 
poetry,  built  the  substructure  on  which  the 
edifice  of  Grecian  art  was  raised ;  and 
whether  this  was  afterwards  moulded  into 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  /Eschylus,  or  Eu¬ 
ripides,  or  e.xpressed  in  the  lyrics  of  Pindar 
or  Anacreon, — whether  it  found  a  tangible 
shape  and  form  in  the  works  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  or  was  presented  to  the  eye  in 
the  colors  of  Polygnotus,  or  of  Zeuxis, — all 
these  were  but  ditferent  modes  of  the  same 
feeling,  the  result  of  a  sincere  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  adoration  of  what  was  great  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  art. 

The  form  once  given,  it  required  but 
time  to  complete  the  superstructure,  though 
it  might  never  have  attained  its  glorious  I 
perfection  had  not  other  circumstances  com¬ 
bined  to  add  to  its  beauty.  Had  the  Per¬ 
sian  never  appeared  at  Marathon  or  Ther- 
niopylae,  had  Sal  amis  and  Platea  never  wit¬ 
nessed  those  glorious  triumphs  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  the  mind  of  Greece  might  never  have 
risen  to  that  ex<ilted  pitch  which  impressed 
so  noble  a  stamp  on  all  her  after  acts ;  and 
her  poetry  and  her  arts,  as  the  voices 
through  which  her  sentiments  of  freedom 
and  of  glory  found  an  utterance,  would 
never  have  acquired  that  power  and  purity 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  the  productions 
of  those  young  days,  whether  we  have  it  now 
in  the  works  of  her  poets  or  her  painters, 
her  sculptors  or  architects. 

The  flame  once  kindled,  the  emulation 
and  rivalry  between  the  different  .states 
was  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  blaze,  and  in 
this  respect  again  Greece  was  fortunate; 
but  it  required  a  greater  and  more  glorious 
cause  than  this  to  produce  such  poetry  and 
such  art  as  Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

A  similar  expression  of  national  feeling 
and  of  national  religion  produced  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  arts  of  our  mediaeval  ances¬ 
tors,  which  were  nothing  more  than  the 
reflex  and  expression  of  the  poetry  and  pow¬ 
er  of  the  people,  written  in  a  language 
which  all  then  understood,  and  were  inter¬ 
ested  in.  And  it  was  a  state  of  things  among 
the  young  republics  of  Italy,  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  from  that  which  had  existed  in 
Greece,  that  produced  the  Italian  school.  A 
man  who  studies  philosophically  the  history 


of  those  times  might  easily  predicate  in  what 
respects  Italian  art  would  differ  from  Gre¬ 
cian,  as  being  the  product  of  a  people  less 
purely  patriotic ;  of  a  nation  that,  with 
much  of  the  vigor  of  youth,  inherited  many 
of  the  vices  of  decay  ;  expressing  a  philoso¬ 
phy  less  exalted,  and  a  religion  which  had 
temporarily  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  per¬ 
fection.  For  it  is  true  that  in  the  arts  of  a 
country  its  history  is  written,  and  that  they 
are  much  more  faithful  interpreters  of  it 
than  the  chronology  of  its  kings ;  in  them 
the  nation  speaks  for  itself,  without  con¬ 
straint;  and  though  not  quite  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  at  first  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  that  they 
speak  of  us  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  in 
any  other  country. 

When  in  England  there  shall  exist  a  so¬ 
cial  state  similar  to  what  existed  in  Greece 
and  Italy  at  the  times  we  refer  to,  we  may 
expect  similar  effects  in  art  as  in  every  thing 
else;  but  he  has  studied  the  philosophy  of 
art  to  little  purpose  who  expects  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  causes  so  widely  different 
as  those  that  now  exist  in  this  country  can 
reproduce  what  other  causes  produced  in 
other  times. 

Are  then  the  Elgin  marbles  and  our  Ital- 
ian  paintings  of  no  use  to  us?  and  has  all 
tlie  money  and  tr<Hible  they  have  cost  us 
been  spent  in  vain  ?  Most  certainly  not !  As 
a  means  of  education  they  are  invaluable — 
as  a  means  to  refine  the  mind,  to  point  out 
truth  as  the  higliest  aim,  and  simplicity  as 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
highest  style  of  art ;  for  Jill  this,  and  much 
more,  they  are  to  us  of  the  highest  value, 
but  the  moment  we  begin  to  copy  them  they 
lose  these  properties,  and  instead  of  rival¬ 
ing  them  we  sink  into  manufacturing  ma¬ 
chines. 

It  sounds  almost  like  silliness  to  remark 
(though  the  fact  is  so  often  lost  sight  of) 
that  we  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Italians,  that 
our  religion  is  not  theirs,  our  feelings  of  a 
widely  different  class,  and  that  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  very  different  character 
from  theirs ;  yet  we  are  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  people,  and  our  history  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  history  of  the  proudest  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  literature  and 
science  w'e  may  be  equalled,  but  few  wi!  1 
admit  that  we  have  any  superior. 

Had  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  left  them  only  to  express  what  we 
believed  or  felt,  they  might  ere  this  have 
been  as  creditable  to  us  as  our  other  w'orks  ; 
but  they  have,  till  lately,  been  entirely  neg- 
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lected,  and  now,  when  we  are  turning  our 
attention  to  them,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to 
imitation. 

One  other  circumstance  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, — 
that  the  Greeks  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  the 
Italians,  gave  their  M’hole  energies  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts^  while  we,  on  the 
contrary,  have  devoted  ours  to  cultivate  the 
useful  arts ;  and  it  is  a  problem  that  yet 
remains  to  be  solved,  whether  any  nation 
can  succeed  in  successfully  cultivating 
both.  Certain  it  is  that  no  nation  yet  has, 
and  we  believe  we  might  add  no  individual ; 
still  there  is  no  a  priori  impossibility  in  the 
matter,  though  it  appears,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  fine  arts  of 
so  utilitarian  a  nation  as  we  are  must,  to  be 
successful,  take  a  much  more  prosaic  turn 
than  the  poetic  abandon ^  that  characterized 
the  glorious  days  of  Pericles  and  I.eo  X. 
Everything  with  us  has,  for  some  centuries 
back,  been  taking  a  more  and  more  practi¬ 
cal  turn,  from  which  art  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  escape.  Eloquence,  when  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  has  had 
her  wings  sadly  dipt,  and  now  its  highest 
flight  consists  of  merely  the  best  arranged 
digest  of  facts  stated  in  the  clearest  and 
few'est  words  possible.  Philosophy  admits 
of  no  brilliant  speculations,  no  cherished 
dreams,  or  bright  imaginations.  Experience 
and  mathematically  deduced  conclusions 
are  all  that  can  now  be  admitted  within 
her  narrow  portals,  and  even  in  religion,  a 
cold  spirit  of  inquiry  has  succeeded  to  the 
unsuspecting  faith  and  all  confiding  trust 
of  former  days. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  this  spirit 
has  been  gaining  ground  with  us,  and  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  essentially  a 
part  of  the  public  mind.  Friar  Bacon  was 
our  Hesiod,  and  he  ofVerulamour  Homer, 
who  first  gave  being  and  form  to  the  gods 
of  our  idolatry — the  first  who  fixed  the  be¬ 
lief,  and  directed  the  mind  of  the  people 
into  the  path  which  they  have  since  so 
steadily  followed ;  Galileo  was  the  Thespis 
of  out  civilization ;  while  Kepler,  Newton, 
and  Locke,  like  the  three  great  dramatists 
of  the  Greeks,  moulded  and  brought  to 
perfection  that  great  branch  of  our  glorious 
triumphs  which  Watt  and  Arkwright,  like 
Phidias  and  Ictinus,  reduced  to  fixed  and 
tangible  shapes. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  w'ho  regret 
that  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe 
should  have  taken  so  prosaic  a  turn,  and 
who  would  forego  our  philosophy  and  our 
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steam  engines  for  a  new  Parnassus  with  its 
legends,  or  a  Parthenon  with  all  its  archi¬ 
tectural  perfections. 

We  confess  we  have  small  sympathy  with 
these  laudatores  temporis  acti :  but  w  hether 
they  or  we  are  right  is  not  npw  the  ques¬ 
tion — the  thing  is  done;  we  are  a  practical 
people,  worshippers  of  reason  and  truth, 
and  cannot  now’  go  back  and  become  fol- 
low'ers  of  their  sister  imagination,  or  ad¬ 
mirers  of  what  we  do  not  believe,  and  know 
not  to  be  true.  Our  eirerwies  are  and  have 

O 

been  for  centuries  directed  to  the  practical 
arts,  and  the  same  perfection  and  progress 
is  visible  in  them  now,  that  w  as  seen  in  the 
fine  arts  of  Greece  or  Italy  in  their  best 
and  most  glorious  days.  Every  thing  that 
is  now  done — every  ship,  for  instance,  that  is 
built,  every  engineer  machine  made — is,  or 
is  meant  to  be,  an  improvement  on  all  that 
was  done  before :  the  shipbuilder  does  net 
pause  first  to  consider  whether  his  vessel 
shall  be  built  to  look  like  a  Roman  triremis 
or  a  Venetian  galley,  and  then  consider 
how  he  may  still  avail  himself  of  modern 
improvements  and  purposes  in  this  disguise ; 
on  the  contrjfry,  he  adopts  every  improve¬ 
ment  that  is  introduced  from  every  coun¬ 
try,  and  dispenses  with  every  form  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  every 
ornament  that  would  interfere  with  his 
construction — and  he  has  produced  or  is 
producing  a  thing  more  sublime  than  a 
Greek  statue.  Go  and  look  at  a  ship  re¬ 
posing  in  calm  security  and  conscious  pow’- 
er  alone  on  the  pathless  and  almost  bound¬ 
less  ocean ;  or  see  her  in  the  storm  strug¬ 
gling  in  her  might  with  the  fiercest  displays 
of  elemental  w'ar,  and  acknowledge  that  we 
are  a  great  and  powerful  race,  and  dare  to 
conceive  and  do  things  before  wdiich  the 
I  minds  of  the  ancients  w’ould  sink  in  terri¬ 
fied  abasement. 

What  would  now  be  thought  of  an  en- 
gineer  who,  in  constructing  a  steam  engine, 
should  try  to  make  it  look  like  a  w’ater-mill 
or  a  horse-gin,  or  some  equally  irrelevant 
object?  This  is  not  the  course  they  pur¬ 
sue,  but  every  engine  is  better  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  though  only  perhaps  in  some  de¬ 
tail  ;  almost  the  whole  nation  still  are  em¬ 
ployed,  or  at  least  interested  in  perfecting 
steam  machines,  and  our  progress  surprises 
sometimes  ourselves.  If  there  is  to  us  no 
poetry  in  them,  it  will  not  be  so  in  succeed¬ 
ing  generations,  for  mankind  will  learn  to 
envy  those  who  lived  in  these  times  and 
took  a  part  in  the  great  progress  of  know'- 
ledge  and  pow'er  that  marks  the  present 
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century.  In  the  last  and  greatest  of  our  ployers ;  the  sea  with  its  ships,  the  village 
mechanical  triumphs — the  creation  of  the  with  its  fun  and  festivals,  and  scenes  of  still 
railway  locomotive — we  have  surpassed  all  life  or  domestic  interests;  and  if  they  at- 
that  was  done  before ;  but  it  is  too  near  for  tempted  history  they  painted  their  distin- 
us  to  see  its  greatness :  we  smell  the  oil  guished  men  and  women  dressed  as  they 
and  see  the  smoke — and  more  than  this,  had  dressed,  and  doing  as  they  had  done, 
we  know  the  men  that  invented  and  the  It  was  by  following  this  path  that  the  Dutch 
men  that  make  these  things,  and  they  are  worked  out  a  sch(x>l  which  even  now  di- 
not  sublime; — no  more  were  the  semi-bar-  vides  with  the  Italian  the  admiration  of  all 
barous  hordes  who  sat  down  before  Troy;  Europe.  Among  collectors  Dutch  pictures 
but  distance  has  almost  deified  them,  and  generally  fetch  a  higher  price  than  pictures 
we  certainly  deserve  more  of  posterity  than  of  the  same  relative  value  in  the  more  ele- 
either  they  or  their  bard.  vated  schools,  and  this  without  their  pos¬ 

it  is  by  thus  doing  with  the  useful  arts  sessing  one  single  quality  which  writers  on 
what  the  Greeks  did  to  arrive  at  perfection  aesthetics  are  in  the  habit  of  enumerating  as 
in  the  fine  arts,  that  we  have  achieved  such  requisite  for  the  production  of  art ;  but  to 
triumphs.  Thus  every  new  work  is  an  im-  make  up  for  this  they  possess  originality, 
provement  on  all  that  was  done  before —  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  truth — 
every  step  is  forward.  The  artisan  now  truth  to  nature  and  to  the  feelings  of  the 
watches  the  progress  of  his  art  with  the  artist  who  produced  them ;  and  though  we 
same  intense  anxiety  as  in  former  days  the  might  wish  they  had  been  of  a  more  elevated 
artist  devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  beau-  class,  all  must  acknowledge  the  charm  that 
ties  in  his :  there  is  no  retrocession,  no  arises  from  these  circumstances.  And  can 
wandering  about  without  any  aim  or  fixed  we  not  do  what  Dutchmen  have  done  ? 
purpose,  no  copying  now  from  Greece,  then  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  can  do  that, 
from  Rome,  or  from  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  at  least,  and  more  if  we  chose  to  follow  the 
India.  There  is  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  same  path.  We  are  a  more  refined  and 
in  all  that  is  done.  Power  and  knowledge  better  educated  people ;  our  chivalrous  his- 
are  gained  daily;  and  the  .  accumulative  tory,  and,  above  all,  our  national  literature, 
energy  of  nations  is  advancing  science  and  afford  us  higher  and  purer  sources  of  in¬ 
art  to  a  point  that  the  boldest  imagination  spiration  than  they  could  command  ,  and 
cannot  reach  or  even  conceive.  then  there  is  more  demand  for  art  and 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  contempla-  more  leisure  to  enjoy  it  in  this  country  than 
tion  of  what  we  have  done  by  well-directed  ever  existed  in  Holland.  Yet  we  have 
energy  in  this  path,  to  contemplate  our  do-  hitherto  effected  but  little ;  for  instead  of 
ings  in  Art  properly  so  called,  which,  if  it  doing  as  they  did,  we  attempted  to  start 
he  too  strong  a  term  to  say  they  are  dis-  at  once  from  the  high  grade  of  Grecian 
graceful  to  us,  must  still  be  allowed  to  be  or  of  Mediaeval  art,  and,  as  might  have 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  and  civilized  been  foreseen,  we  failed.  It  was  not  in  us 
people.  But  in  this  we  are  not  singular,  nor  ifi  our  sympathies  or  our  feelings; 
for  nations,  our  contemporaries,  though  there  are  no  sources  of  such  inspiration 
loud  in  their  boastings,  are  not  much  bet-  about  us.  We  have  attempted  a  flight  from 
ter  off;  and,  though  they  paint  acres  of  the  top  of  the  ladder;  we  must  now  go 
showy  pictures,  have  no  more  real  art  and  back  and  begin  at  the  bottom.  We  must 
no  more  feeling  for  it  than  ourselves.  Of  build  houses  and  churches  which  shall  be 
all  modern  nations  the  Dutch  alone  have  nothing  but  houses  and  churches;  we  must 
escaped,  of  nearly  so,  from  the  vicious  paint  and  carve  men  and  women  who  will 
system  we  have  been  trying  to  expose,  be  only  such,  acting  as  we  act,  and  feeling 
When  the  Reformation  changed  their  re-  as  we  feel ;  if  we  paint  saints  we  scarcely 
ligion  they  left  off  painting  saints  and  mar-  believe  in,  and  gods  and  goddesses  we 
tyrs,  but  they  neither  stopped  painting  alto-  laugh  at,  and  heroes  we  neither  under- 
gether,  as  we  and  the  Germans  did,  nor  did  stand  or  have  any  sympathy  with,  it  is  not 
they,  as  the  French,  turn  at  once  to  copy  likely  we  shall  ever  do  any  thing  great, 
the  Italians.  Of  the  latter  the  good  IIol-  But  we  have  around  us  other  sources  of 
landers  had  little  knowledge,  and  still  less  inspiration  equal  to  those  that  any  people 
sympathy  for  their  productions;  Dutch  art-  ever  possessed,  and  such  as  will  never  be 
ists,  therefore,  fortunately  free  from  ex-  exhausted  or  worked  out.  No  nation  ever 
traneous  influence,  went  on  painting  sub-  loved  inanimate  nature  more  than  we  do, 
jects  that  interested  them  and  their  em-  or  had  more  opportunities  of  cultivating 
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our  admiration  both  by  land  and  by  sea : 
but  were  there  nothing  else,  the  novel  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  chivalry  of  the  middle 
ages  has  placed  women  in  our  society,  is  a  | 
source  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing. 
Our  novelists  have  seized  it,  and  out  of  it 
created  a  new  literature  which  is  read  with 
avidity  by  every  class,  and  works  for  good 
or  evil  on  almost  every  mind ;  but  our 
artists  think  a  naked  Venus  or  a  Greek  tri¬ 
umph,  or  a  saint  or  martyr,  or  a  holy  family, 
is  a  thing  more  likely  to  interest  us  modern 
practical  Protestants ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  we  care  as  little  for  such  art  as  w  e  w  ould 
care  for  literature  if  it  were  filled  with  the 
same  stuff. 

Hogarth,  and  Wilkie,  and  Gainsborough, 
and  Landseer,  and  some  other  of  our  paint¬ 
ers  have  followed  the  track  we  would  point 
out,  and  they  have  been  by  far  the  most 
successful,  and  the  only  ones  whose  works 
will  in  all  probability  outlive  the  fashion 
which  produced  the  others  ;  their  works  will 
be  understood  and  admired  when  Reynolds, 
and  Lawrence,  and  others  are  remembered 
and  admired  only  as  portrait  painters  ;  for 
these  men  spoke  of  things  they  knew  and 
felt  in  a  language  w’e  can  understand,  and 
which  will  not  be  lost.  Yet  they  were  not 
great  men,  nor  such  men  even  as  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  will  one  day  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  art.  Hogarth  cannot  stand  higher 
than  Butler  in  our  literature,  nor  could 
Wilkie  take  a  higher  relative  place  than 
Allan  Ramsay.  There  are  many  steps  yet 
unoccupied  between  Butler  aud  Shak- 
spere ;  and  the  sister  throne  to  that  of 
Burns  is  still  vacant  for  him  who  has  the 
courage  and  the  power  to  mount  it.  But 
if  our  artists  would  strive  in  that  way, 
they  must  recollect  how’  these  great  men 
gained  their  immortality — it  was  not  by 
copying. 

The  career  of  Wilkie  is  a  pointed  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  we  have  adduced.  An  in¬ 
different  draftsman  and  bad  colorist,  his 
great  and  well-merited  celebrity  rests  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  homeful  nature  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  truth  to  nature,  and  the  feeling 
with  w’hich  they  were  treated  ;  but  Wilkie 
was  not  a  great  or  strong-minded  man, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  could 
escape  the  contamination  of  his  school  : 
had  he  remained  in  England  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  and  the  applause  they 
always  aw’ard  to  English  w'orks  might  have 
kept  him  free.  But  his  journey  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  sealed  his  doom  as  it  has  done  that 
of  many  before  him :  he  became  a  copyist, 
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an  imitator  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez, 
and  the  result  we  all  know  too  well.  Had 
he  travelled  in  his  youth  it  is  probable  he 
never  would  have  risen  above  mediocrity ; 
but  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  zenith  of 
his  talents,  though  the  effects  w  ere  painful, 
the  false  system  could  not  altogether  destroy 
him,  and  he  sometimes  looked  back  to  his 
own  home  and  own  feelings  for  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  charm  reappeared.  Still  the 
curse  of  his  age  was  upon  him,  and  he  was 
fast  sinking  into  an  academician  when  he 
died. 

We  believe  we  have  now  as  great  men 
among  cur  artists  as  Wilkie — men  who 
feel  as  deeply  and  read  human  nature  as 
truly  ;  but,  instead  of  expressing  what  they 
or  their  compatriots  feel  or  know',  they  are 
following  a  false  system  which  can  lead  to 
nothing,  for  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 

Our  painters  coniplaiu  bitterly  of  the  un- 
picturesqueness  of  modern  costumes,  and 
are  fond  of  pleading  this  as  an  excuse  for 
their  imitations  of  the  classics  and  Italians. 
Yet  our  men  fight  as  bravely,  do  as  great 
things,  and  in  these  strange  costumes  im¬ 
press  their  contemporaries  with  as  much 
awe  and  respect  as  ever  the  most  classically 
clad  Greek  or  Roman  did  his  countrymen  ; 
and  our  women,  too,  feel  as  strongly,  and 
express,  if  we  mistake  not,  their  feelings  of 
grief  or  joy  with  equal  distinctness  and 
power. 

The  costume  on  the  living  subject  ren¬ 
ders  no  men  or  women  ridiculous,  nor  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  expressing  or  doing  all 
that  is  great  or  dignified  in  them,  and  if  we 
do  not  find  these  qualities  in  our  paintings 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  painters  have  been 
laughed  out  of  the  absurdity  of  painting 
our  kings  aud  statesmen  in  Roman  armor 
and  Roman  togas,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  or  William  the 
Third;  but  though  the  public  would  not 
now  tolerate  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria 
or  Prince  Albert  in  these  heroic  costumes, 
it  is  strange,  though  true,  that  our  sculptors 
are  so  far  behind  the  painters  that  they  have 
not  yet  shaken  off  the  false  fashion.  Cano- 
va’s  Napoleon  w  as  stark  naked  :  and  George 
the  Fourth  rides,  sans  culottes ^  on  a  horse 
without  a  saddle  or  stirrups,  w'ith  nothing 
on  but  a  blanket  draped  over  his  shoulders, 
and  a  few  laurel  leaves  for  a  hat;  Canning 
stands  in  an  analogous  costume  in  New 
Palace  yard  ;  and  every  square  exhibits  like 
strange  doings,  not  to  mention  the  funny 
things  in  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Chantrey  did  much  to  reform  this,  and 
most  of  his  statues  are  dressed  somewhat 
as  the  persons  they  represent  were  in  life 
(though  he  is  not  guiltless  of  togas),  and  we 
have  no  allegories  or  gods  and  goddesses  in 
his  works.  Ilis  first  great  production  was  the 
*  Sleeping  Children’  at  Litchfield,  and  had 
he  been  able  to  follow  up  this  purely  Eng¬ 
lish  style  of  art,  he  might  have  rescued 
English  sculpture  from  the  neglect  under 
which  it  now  labors;  but  unfortunately, 
the  design  of  that  work  was  not  his  own, 
and  either  from  inability  to  go  on  in  this 
line,  or  because  he  found  it  more  profitable, 
he  sank  into  a  mere  portrait  sculptor ;  and 
we  still  expect  the  man  who  is  to  Anglicize 
the  art. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  cdtnmon  w'ork- 
ing  mason,  Thom,  a  native  of  the  land  of 
Burns,  made  a  stride  in  the  right  path,  which 
narrowly  escaped  being  successful.  His 
statues  of ‘Tam  O’Shanter’  and  ‘  Souter 
Johnny  *  excited  more  attention  and  elicit¬ 
ed  more  praise  from  the  public  than  any 
works  of  either  Flaxman,  or  Nollekens,  or' 
Chantrey,  (except,  perhaps,  the  ‘  Children  ’ 
alluded  to,)  and  this  merely  because  they 
were  national  and  true  to  nature.  They 
were  in  the  lowest  walk,  and  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  best  that  might  have  been  produced 
in  that  tvalk ;  yet  it  shows  how  eagerly  we 
grasp  at  what  is  right  in  art — that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  prejudices  of  our  education,  these 
statues,  with  all  their  defects,  should  have 
created  the  sensation  they  did ;  and  even 
now  they  are  more  visited — copies  of  them 
are  more  common  in  Britain  than  of  any 
work  of  sculpture,  ancient  or  modern. 

In  France  and  Germany  they  certainly 
have  done  more  in  art  than  we  have  done 
of  late  years,  though  scarcely,  as  we  said 
before,  with  more  success. 

When  France  awoke  from  the  dream  of 
the  middle  ages,  she  recommenced  art  by 
copying.  In  literature,  Corneille  and  Ra¬ 
cine  put  Frenchmen  into  Greek  dresses, 
and  by  hampering  themselves  with  the 
unities  and  other  necessary  difficulties  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  they  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  thought  they  had  rivalled,  or  in¬ 
deed  improved  upon  the  great  dramatists 
of  Greece.  We,  and  even  their  country¬ 
men,  now  begin  to  perceive  how  falsely  : 
that  what  is  good  in  them  is  French,  and 
that  all  that  would  be  Greek  is  bad.  Yet 
the  French  are  now  glorying  that  they  are 
doing  in  architecture  exactly  what  their 
dramatists  did  in  the  drama;  and  in  the 
Madelaine,  by  hiding  a  French  Christian 


church  in  the  skeleton  of  a  classic  temple, 
they  think  they  are  rivalling  the  w'orks  of 
antiquity  ;  and  it  may  be  a  century  before 
we,  or  at  least  they,  learn  to  laugh  at  this. 

In  painting,  their  greatest  man,  N.  Pous¬ 
sin,  began  by  translating  Raphael  into 
French,  and  with  more  success  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  copyists ;  and  Le  Seur 
and  Le  Brun  went  on  transplanting  these 

exotics  to  the  soil  of  France.  But  nothing 
•  •  •  •  ® 
individual  or  native  seems  to  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  till  the  glorious  events  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  first  led  her  artists  to  believe  that 
representations  of  them  might  be  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  would  be  copies  of  the  antique, 
and  so  it  has  proved ;  and  some  paintings 
by  Gros,  Gerard,  and  IL  Vernet  might 
have  led  to  a  better  era,  had  they  been 
able  to  shake  off*  entirely  the  fetters  which 
their  academy  and  the  copying  school 
of  David  had  heaped  upon  them,  which 
even  now  their  most  promising  artists  can¬ 
not  break,  though  every  annual  exhibition 
I  proves  that  the  most  successful  works  are 
those  which  diflfer  the  most  widely  from  the 
classic  schools. 

We  are,  however,  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  errors  of  the  French  school,  and  have 
too  little  sympathy  with  its  extravagances 
to  be  in  much  danger  of  being  hurt  by  its 
example  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  modern 
school  of  the  Germans,  which  is  now  held 
up  for  our  admiration  on  all  hands,  and  vir¬ 
tually  forms  the  model  on  which  we  are 
moulding  all  that  is  now  going  to  be  done 
for  art  in  this  country. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  twenty  years  that 
some  German  artists  assembled  at  Rome 
had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  works  of 
the  grecat  masters  found  there,  and  vanity 
enough  to  think  they  could  rival  them.  A 
prince  was  found  impressed  with  the  same 
belief,  and  since  that  time  unbounded  have 
been  the  orders  given,  and  equally  so  the 
quantity  painted,  and  all  in  the  highest 
walks  of  art.  The  boldness  of  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  as  no  lime  has  been  allowed 
for  pause  or  reflection,  the  world  has  not 
known  whether  most  to  admire  the  liberal¬ 
ity  or  taste  of  the  prince  or  the  boldness 
and  genius  of  these  modern  Raphaels  and 
Michael  Angelos,  who,  in  twenty  years, 
have  produced  out  of  nothing  a  school  of 
art  and  works  rivalling  the  best  days  of 
Greece  or  Italy. 

But  is  this  really  the  case?  Cornelius 
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has  painted  acres  with  scenes  from  the 
heathen  mythology — with  gods  he  does  not 
believe  in — heroes  he  cannot  feel  with — 
and  men  and  women,  whom  he  can  neither 
identify  himself  with  or  feel  any  sympathy 
for ;  still  they  are  clever,  artist-like  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  has  studied  the  marbles  and 
paintings  of  the  ancients ;  he  knows  in 
what  lines  Raphael  grouped  his  figures  to 
produce  his  effects,  and  has  learnt  by  heart 
the  rules  of  color  from  the  Bologna  school. 
These,  intelligence  and  long  study  have 
taught  him  to  combine ;  and  if  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  dispense  with  truth  and  feeling, 
these  will  serve  our  purpose;  but  if  so,  the 
prize  poem  of  an  Oxford  student  should  be 
preferred  to  a  song  of  Burns,  or  to  the  best 
effusions  of  a  Shelley,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a 
Coleridore. 

o 

And  so  it  is  with  the  rest ;  some  paint 
Christian  subjects,  and  so  does  Cornelius 
when  told  to  do  so.  In  fact  most  of  them 
are  ready  to  execute  any  order  confided  to 
them.  Pagan  or  Christian,  portrait  or  land¬ 
scape,  whichever  is  most  in  demand  or  best 
paid,  they  are  ready  for.  We  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  that  they  have  not  succeeded, 
or  may  not  succeed ;  the  voice  of  Europe  is 
against  us;  but  if  they  have,  we  have  seen 
a  spectacle  that  never  was  seen  before, 
either  in  poetry  or  the  arts,  of  men  produc¬ 
ing  great  things  that  they  have  not  felt,  and 
influencing  others  by  uttering  what  they  do 
not  believe. 

Overbeck,  and  Hess,  and  Hermann,  and 
one  or  two  others,  have  restricted  them¬ 
selves  almost  entirely  to  religious  subjects, 
and  from  (we  believe)  religious  feeling,  so 
if  any  thing  was  good  it  might  be  expected 
from  them,  had  they  attempted  to  express 
the  sentiments  they  feel ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  gone  back  to  the  old  stiff 
school  of  drawing,  the  glories,  and  quaint 
devices,  and  old  architecture  of  the  old 
German  and  Italian  schools,  and  having 
copied  their  forms  they  think  they  have 
given  the  substance  ; — as  if  a  poem  printed 
on  bad  paper,  in  old  black  letter,  and  as 
badly  got  up  as  in  former  days,  would  on 
that  account,  without  any  further  merit, 
rival  the  productions  of  Chaucer  or  of 
Spenser.  In  their  paintings  we  have  an¬ 
gels  playing  on  fiddles  and  guitars,  and 
saints  with  glories,  and  all  the  old  strange 
emblems,  when  none  of  the  painters  hesi¬ 
tated  to  introduce  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity.  All  these  were  things  which,  in 
the  simple  faith  of  an  ignorant  age,  were 
not  only  excusable,  but  respectable,  as  the 


expression  of  the  highest  faith  in  art  the 
painter  knew;  but  in  an  educated  man  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  former  are 
puerile  absurdities,  and  the  latter  a  piece 
of  blasphemy  as- disgraceful  to  the  cartist  as 
to  the  public  or  patron  who  admires  it. 

There  are  men  among  these  Germans 
who  can  and  have  painted  good  pictures, 
such  as  Lessing’s  ‘  Convent  in  the  Snow  ;’ 
Kaulbach  has  painted  some  German  scenes 
that  rival  our  Hogarth’s ;  and  others  occa¬ 
sionally  descend  from  their  hobby  to  truth 
and  nature,  but  their  productions  are  good, 
precisely  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  principles  of  the  Munich  Acad¬ 
emy. 

The  last  work  of  the  Germans,  and  their 
greatest,  has  been  the  erection  of  the  Wal- 
halla;  and  such  has  been  the  enthusiasm 
and  admiration  this  has  excited  throughout 
all  Europe,  that  sober-minded  members  of 
parliament  have  begun  to  talk  of  our  doing 
something  like  it,  and  we  believe  that  a 
grant  from  parliament  for  that  purpose 
would  not  only  he  unopposed,  but  generally 
approved  of.  Yet,  if  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  re-erect,  in  a  Christian  country, 
a  temple  built  for  and  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  heathen  goddess,  and  this  as  the 
only  means  we  can  think  of  for  doing  hon¬ 
or  to  our  Christian  fellow-citizens,  we  con¬ 
fess  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  project 
lie  dormant  some  time  longer. 

However  beautiful  the  Parthenon  may  be, 
the  Walhalla  does  not  express  one  single 
feeling  of  the  persons  it  is  built  to  com¬ 
memorate,  nor  of  those  who  erected  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  great  truth  that  they  had  no  art, 
and  if  the  architect  has  been  as  successful 
as  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been,  he 
has  proved  that  since  the  days  of  Phidias 
and  Ictinus  art  and  civilization  have  stood 
still,  and  religion  changed  for  the  worse. 
For  even  where  the  original  Greek  afforded 
no  copy,  owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the 
interior,  some  figures  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  have  been  introduced,  but  these  were 
not,  as  one  might  expect,  borrowed  from 
the  Christian  religion ;  no  !  but  from  the 
barbarous  mythology  of  the  Scandinavian 
tribes.  For  what,  then,  have  these  men 
lived  whose  busts  are  stuck  against  the  wall 
— “  authors,  architects,  painters,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  heroes  ?”  If  we  ask  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  answer  is,  they  lived  in  vain ;  they 
have  left  no  trace,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  worthy  of  notice  since  the  days  of  Per¬ 
icles  and  Wodin.  An  equivocal  compli¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  illustri- 
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ous,  but  the  best  and  most  meaning  that 
modern  art  can  bestow. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  pictures 
and  statues,  and  even  architecture  in  this 
form,  are  at  best  mere  luxuries,  and  that  if 
we  are  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  artists,  the  object  sought  af¬ 
ter  is  obtained,  and  nothing  more  is  recpiir- 
ed.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  often  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  practically  urged,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  those  means  which  might  be  most 
efficiently  employed  to  educate  and  elevate 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  degraded  into 
mere  sensual  gratification.  But  even  should 
this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  it  is  certainly  not  so  with  regard 
to  architecture,  usinor  the  word  in  its  full- 
est  sense ;  this  last  is  a  necessary  art,  one  we 
cannot  do  without,  and  on  which  our  com- 1 
fort,  if  not  our  very  existence  depends.  We 
cannot  do  without  houses  to  live  in — pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  halls  for  assemblies  or  the 
transaction  of  public  business  ;  and,  above 
all,  we  require  the  assistance  of  this  art  in 
erecting  churches,  places  in  which  we  may 
conveniently  congregate  for  worship,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  mark  the 
honor  and  respect  with  which  we  regard 
every  thing  dedicated  to  so  sacred  a  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  though 
the  whole  nation  have  and  always  have  had 
an  interest,  not  only  in  the  private  edifices, 
but  in  the  public  buildings  erected  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom, — while  the  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  the  sister  arts  have  been 
confined  to  the  affluent  and  the  educated, 
still  architecture  is  with  us  at  present  in  a 
worse  position  than  either  of  the  others,  its 
professors  have  less  title  to  the  name  of  art¬ 
ists,  and  its  best  productions  can  only  claim 
as  their  highest  praise  to  be  correct  copies, 
or  at  most,  successful  cadaptations  of  some 
other  buildings  erected  in  former  times,  for 
purposes  totally  different  from  any  thing  we 
at  present  require. 

The  cause  of  this,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  to  lie,  even  more  directly  than  in  the 
other  arts,  in  the  system  of  copying,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  original  thinking,  or,  indeed, 
of  common  sense ;  and  the  reason  why  this 
should  be  so  fearfully  prevalent  in  archi¬ 
tecture  will  be  found  to  be  principally  in 
the  anomalous  system  in  which  not  only  the 
patrons  of  art,  but  the  artists  themselves 
have  been  educated  in  England. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
education  of  every  gentleman’s  son  has  been 
what  is  termed  strictly  classical,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  always  been  j 


considered  as  an  indispensable  qualification 
to  the  title  of  an  educated  man,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  knowledge. 

At  the  public  schools  the  same  absurd 
system  is  still  pursued  ;  and  though  private 
institutions  have  somewhat  deviated  from 
this  practice,  still  the  interest  of  public 
bodies  has  hitherto  maintained  a  predom¬ 
inant  influence  over  the  education  of  all 
classes. 

Every  boy  at  the  age  at  which  he  com¬ 
mences  his  career  in  life  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Crcsar  and  Livy,  while  the 
chances  are  he  never  read  a  word  of  Hume 
or  the  military  records  of  his  own  country  : 
he  knows  the  greater  p.art  of  Virgil  by  heart, 
while  it  certainly  is  not  his  master’s  fault 
if  he  knows  more  of  Milton  than  his  name ; 
and  he  is  flogged  into  admiring  the  bad 
plays  of  Terence,  while  if  he  knows  any 
thing  of  Shakspeare,  it  must  have  been  by 
stealth  and  out  of  school  that  he  acquired 
this  knowledge.  He  is  carefullytaught  the 
names  and  properties  of  every  god  and  god¬ 
dess  of  the  heathen  mythology,  their  vari¬ 
ous  adventures,  and  “  filthy  amours  but 
he  is  left  to  pick  up  from  his  mother,  or 
how  or  where  he  can,  what  little  knowledge 
he  may  acquire  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  tenets  of  his  own  religion  ;  his  ed¬ 
ucation,  in  short,  is  strictly  and  purely  he.a- 
then,  though  in  a  country  professing  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Though  some  shake  off  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  this  false  system,  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  in  the  pleasure  or  business  that  fol¬ 
low  their  school  years,  have  no  leisure  for 
other  pursuits  till  the  season  is  past,  and  if 
then  called  upon  to  think  on  the  subject, 
the  attainments  and  recollections  of  young¬ 
er  days  return  with  the  power  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  which  few, 
very  few,  have  the  strength  to  shak^  off. 
In  his  youth  he  has  been  taught  a  litera¬ 
ture  he  cannot  adapt,  a  history  he  cannot 
apply;  and  little  wonder  therefore  if,  in  his 
maturer  years,  he  tries  an  architecture  to¬ 
tally  unsuited  to  his  climate  and  worse  than 
useless  for  his  purposes.  Did  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  system  stop  here,  it  would 
not  be  so  serious  as  it  really  is ;  but  thus 
it  is,  that  in  trying  to  copy  and  adapt  the 
classical  types,  we  have  learnt  to  be  mere 
copyists  ;  and  when  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Italian  or  Mediieval  styles,  the  false 
system  still  clings  to  us,  and  correctness 
of  copying  is  still  the  greatest  merit  of 
every  design. 

The  same  absurd  system  poisoned  our 
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literature  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  though,  fortunately  for  us,  we  have 
seen  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  there.  Shakspeare  was  the  last  of 
our  great  men  that  escaped  it :  his  own 
learning  was  small,  and  fortunately  for  him 
his  contemporaries  had  no*  then  forgotten 
that  native  art  had  existed  in  England  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  nor  learnt  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  could  only  exist  in  foreign 
lands  and  ancient  times.  It  is  true  nothing 
could  have  destroyed  the  might  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  had  he  lived  later,  w^e  should  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  for  his  gold  in  the  ore 
of  plagiarism  instead  of  having  it  pure  and 
brilliant  from  his  own  crucible.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  w'as  not  the  case  with  his  successor 
Milton ;  his  vast  learning  and  admiration 
for  the  ancients  induced  him  to  put  his 
great  Christian  epic  into  the  heathen  garb 
of  its  great  prototypes,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  faults  that  can  fairly  be  found  in  this 
w'ork  are  attributable  to  this  great  mistake. 
Had  he  know’n  neither  llomer  nor  Virgil, 
but  sung  his  higher  theme  in  the  purity  and 
power  in  which  he  felt  it  in  his  own  heart, 
his  poem  would  probably  have  surpassed 
the  productions  of  his  predecessors  as  far 
as  his  subject  surpassed  them,  or  as  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  poetry  of  Christianity  to  which 
he  was  to  give  utterance  surpassed  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  fables  of  the  heathen. 

‘  Paradise  Lost,’  however,  had  sufficient 
power  to  rivet  the  chains  of  copying  on  all 
that  came  after  it,  and  from  Milton’s  time 
till  Cowper  first  dared  to  sing  of  English 
thoughts  and  English  feelings,  and  the  giant 
hand  of  the  peasant  Burns  tore  to  pieces  the 
flimsy  web  of  conventional  criticism  in 
w’hich  the  corpse  of  English  poetry  had 
been  wound. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing^ie  ‘  Cato’  of  Addison,  the  ‘  Seasons’ 
of 'I^omson,  the  ‘  Blenheim  ’  of  Phillips,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  poems 
about  Damon  and  Daphine,  or  Phillis,  or 
Chloris,  or  Mars,  or  Cupid,  which  formed 
the  staple  commodity  of  poets  of  that  age, 
he  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  merit  or  absurdity  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  productions  of  our  architects,  while  the 
washy  imitations  of  the  old  English  ballads, 
on  which  Johnson  w^as  so  witty,  will  afford 
a  standard  by  which  he  may  judge  of  our 
modern  Gothic  churches  and  mansions, 
always  bearing  in  mind  this  distinction, 
that  the  one  is  an  innocent  trifle,  the  other 
a  positive  and  expensive  inconvenience.  A 
poet  may  indulge  himself  in  harmless  flirta- 
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tions  w'ith  dyrads  and  water  nymphs  with¬ 
out  hurting  any  one ;  but  a  habitation  must 
be  either  in  reality  very  unclassical  or  very 
uninhabitable  in  this  climate,  and  the  whole 
race  of  porticos  only  serve  to  encumber 
our  streets  and  darken  our  windows. 

A  better  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  lit¬ 
erature,  and  our  poets  are  now  content  to 
write  in  English  of  what  they  think  and  feel ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution  in  art,  similar  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  poetry,  and  we 
only  wait  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
originality  enough  to  set  the  example  and 
point  out  the  way  that  all  may  follow  him, 
though  it  is  true  that  no  one  man  will  be 
able  to  effect  this,  but  it  must  be  the  result 
of  long-continued  experience  and  exertion, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  but  of 
the  patrons  w  ith  them. 

If,  however,  it  is  to  a  mistaken  system  of 
education  that  we  can  trace  the  principal 
causes  of  the  degraded  state  of  art  in  this 
country,  the  same  reasoning  that  points  out 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  points,  as  we  said 
before,  towards  the  means  of  cure ;  and 
were  a  proper  system  of  artistic  education 
adopted  in  England,  we  should  not  be  long 
before  its  effects  w'ould  be  felt  in  every 
branch  of  art. 

The  two  universities  might  do  much. 
They  might,  with  little  difficulty,  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  young 
men  who  pass  through  them,  which  w'ould, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  enable  the  man  to 
become  not  an  artist,  certainly — that  is  not 
w'anted — but  at  least  a  competent  judge  of 
art,  which  on  the  part  of  an  educated  man, 
would  be  of  much  more  importance  to  his 
country.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  their  institution,  but  so 
completely  have  the  universities  been  divert¬ 
ed  from  the  purposes  for  w  hich  they  were 
originally  intended,  that  it  is  a  true  but 
melancholy  fact  that,  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  they  have  done  nothing  for  art,  either 
in  the  way  of  teaching  or  promoting  it. 
Richly  and  nobly  endowed,  and  inheriting 
from  their  founders  all  the  privileges  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  cultivation  of  art 
and  science  in  all  their  branches, — undis¬ 
turbed  by  civil  wars  or  political  changes — 
an  island  of  peace  in  the  troubled  ocean  of 
the  world — what  might  they  not  have  done 
during  the  three  centuries  they  have  been 
held  by  Protestants? — a  tithe  of  their  reve¬ 
nues  set  aside  for  these  purposes  might  have 
formed  galleries  and  libraries  rivalling  those 
of  the  Vatican  or  Florence ;  and  museums 
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might  have  been  collected  such  as  the  world 
does  not  know.  What  is  the  fact?  Their 
libraries  were  given  them,  and  ungraciously 
received,  and  scarcely  a  fitting  building 
erected  to  store  them  in;  and  neither  uni¬ 
versity  possesses  a  picture  worth  looking 
at ;  except  at  Cambridge, — a  few  left  by  a 
patriotic  nobleman,  who  knew  the  universi¬ 
ty  well  enough  to  take  care  also  to  leave 
money  to  build  a  place  to  put  them  in  (as 
Dr.  Radcliffe  had  done  with  his  library  at  { 
Oxford):  and  as  for  statues,  go  to  Oxford! 
and  see  its  statue  gallery  there;  a  low  damp 
room,  badly  lit  by  one  ill-placed  window, 
and  there  their  only  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities  stand  in  a  circle  on  a  few  old 
scaflfolding  boards.  Most  of  these  are  in¬ 
ferior,  though  some  may  be  good,  if  placed 
in  a  light  in  which  they  could  be  seen  ; 
and  even  this  wretched  collection  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  dowager  countess  to  the  rich¬ 
est  university  in  the  world,  and  one  that 
devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity. 

Neither  university  possesses  a  school  in 
which  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  branch 
of  art  is  taimht,  and  has  not  even  a  course 
of  lectures,  njr  any  means  by  which  a 
young  man  may  either  be  taught  or  can 
acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  on  this 
class  of  subjects. 

What  they  inherited  from  the  dark  ages 
they  have  tried  to  preserve  without,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  ever  going  one  step  beyond  what  then 
existed ;  and  because  only  the  books  of  the 
ancients  were  then  known,  the  universities 
have  resisted  the  auxiliary  aid  which  mod¬ 
ern  arts  would  afford  in  completing  the  lim¬ 
ited  system  of  education  proposed.  To 
take  one  instance  among  a  thousand  :  there 
is  not  a  tutor  in  either  university  who  would 
not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  his  pupil  not 
know'ing  every  word  of  Virgil’s  description 
of  the  death  of  LaocOon.  Every  schoolboy 
has  been  tutored  or  flogged  into  an  admira¬ 
tion  of  it ;  but  has  any  boy  ever  been  taken 
by  his  master  to  see  a  caste  of  the  famous 
sculptured  group,  or  had  its  beauties  and 
its  power  pointed  out  to  him? 

Masters  and  tutors  would  laugh  at  the 
proposal ;  yet  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  marble  or  the  verse  contain  the 
original  creation,  and  the  marble  certainly 
speaks  a  more  intelligible  language  than 
the  verse  of  the  Latin  poet,  and  to  almost 
every  boy  would  convey  a  clearer  and  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  scene  than  the  ill-understood 
lines.  If  we  are  taught  the  poem  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  and  purifying  our 


thoughts  and  to  give  us  an  insight  into  clas¬ 
sical  taste  and  elegance,  the  statue  would, 
in  almost  every  case,  be  a  belter  guide  than 
the  poem ;  and  boys  who  hate  the  book, 
could  easily  be  made  to  admire  the  statue, 
and  would  return  with  delight  to  the  one 
because  they  loved  the  other. 

But  no!  whatever  your  disposition,  or 
whatever  your  feeling,  to  one  and  one  only 
of  the  muses  shall  you  devote  yourself. 
Should  you  in  after  life  turn  your  attention 
to  her  sisters,  you  have  first  to  learn  their 
language,  which  is  not  that  you  have  been 
taught;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who,  before  a  cold  contact  with  the 
world,  or  the  still  more  chilling  lapse  of 
years  has  deadened  his  feelings  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  has  leisure  or  is  able  to  re-educate 
himself,  to  understand  that  language  with¬ 
out  difliculty  and  read  it  with  freedom.* 

One  other  inconvenience  of  this  system 
is,  that  when  an  Englishman  does  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  art,  it  is  not  in  England 
that  he  obtains  it,  but  in  France,  where  the 
information  is  seasoned  with  praises  of  the 
genius  of  the  grande  tuition”  their  schocl 
of  art,  their  galleries,  &oC. ;  or  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  the  climate,  the  history,  and  the 
hciranima  of  the  people;  or  in  Germany, 
where  the  glory  is  ascribed  to  the  acade¬ 
mies,  to  patronage,  to  metaphysics,  and 
heaven  knows  what ; — in  short,  to  any  thing 
and  every  thing  that  England  has  not ;  the 
traveller  returns  to  his  own  country,  not 
only  convinced  that  art  does  not  exist  there, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  produced  within  our 
seas;  and  so  strong  is  this  feeling  among 
the  educated  classes  of  the  country,  that 
parliament  was  last  year  on  the  point  of 
sanctioning  an  importation  of  a  colony  of 
Germans  to  paint  our  national  frescos. 
Every  one  knows  how  many  of  our  public 
statues  and  monuments  have  foreign  names 
engraved  on  their  pedestals ;  and  even  at 
this  moment  foreigners  are  employed  to 
erect  statues  to  our  great  men,  which  though 
they  may  be  creditable  to  the  persons  repre¬ 
sented,  are  certainly  not  so  to  the  country. 

*  The  two  colleges  which  at  present  form  the 
university  of  London,  being  founded  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  age,  seem  inclined, 
as  far  as  they  can,  to  rectify  tliis  error  on  the  part 
of  the  older  universities,  and  to  restore  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  arts  which  has  perished  there  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  have  established  lectures  on  architecture 
and  other  branches  of  the  arts,  which  certainly 
will  do  good,  and  are  a  step  in  the  right  path, 
but  they  have  not  the  influence  nor  can  they 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  great  national  institu¬ 
tion!. 
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But  if  tlie  education  of  those  who  should '  less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  an  arcliitect, 
be  patrons  of  art  is  defective,  tliat  of  archi- j  when  once  in  good  practice,  will  turn 
tects  is  ten  times  worse.  A  young  man  round  on  the  style  that  has  raised  him  to 
designing  to  enter  the  profession  is  appren-  eminence,  and  attempt  a  belter ;  in  the  first 
ticed  for  seven  years  to  an  architect,  not  on  |  place  he  has  not  time  for  it,  and  besides  the 
account  of  his  eminence,  for  none  of  our  i  experiment  might  he  dangerous, 
great  architects  have  a  school  of  followers,  j  It  is  true,  though  strange,  that  not  one 
nor  do  any  of  them  take  more  pupils  than '  of  the  architects  who  have  done  any  thing 
are  requisite  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  ^  in  this  art  to  which  we  can  refer  with  pride 
offices;  but  the  choice  of  an  instructor  in]  or  indeed  without  shame,  was  educated  fer 
the  art  is  entirely  guided  by  family  con- 'the  profession.  We  owe  our  cathedrals 
nexion  or  acquaintance,  or  more  commonly  '  and  churches  to  bishops  and  priests,  with 
bv  the  pecuniary  consideration  that  an  ar-!  only  the  assistance  of  the  mason  and  the 


chitect  is  willing  to  take.  j 

This  period  of  servitude  is  spent  in  copy- , 
ing  papers  or  designs  of  the  most  common-  ] 
place  buildings,  and  in  working  out  the  j 
details  of  carpentry  and  bricklaying.  It  is  j 
not  pretended  that  the  pupil  is  sent  there  to  j 
be  instructed  in  the  history  of  his  art,  nor  i 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  designing  buildings 
according  to  any  fixed  or  received  theory ; 
and  if  during  his  apprenticeship  he  picks 
up  any  artistic  notions  on  the  subject,  he 
must  have  more  enthusiasm  or  better  op¬ 
portunities  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
Pupils  are  taken  to  assist  the  master  in  car¬ 
rying  out  his  own  designs,  and  to  acquire 
what  knowledge  might  stick  to  them  in  so 
doing:  whatever  they  beam  beyond  that  is 
their  own. 

It  is  true  some  travel  after  their  period 
of  servitude  has  expired,  but  the  best  years 
of  their  life  have  been  wasted,  and  the  only 
principle  of  their  art  with  which  they  are 
thoroughly  embued  is,  that  all  buildings 
must  be  erected  on  the  model  of  something 
that  has  been  done  before.  They  travel, 
therefore,  not  to  study  the  spirit  of  the 
buildings,  of  antiquity,  or  to  trace  the  mo¬ 
tives  or  feelings  which  sought  expression  in 
those  forms,  so  that  by  following  the  same 
path  they  might  arrive  at  the  same  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  merely  to  fill  their  sketch  books 
with  forms  and  details  which  may  be  used 
up  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs ;  and 
they  return  to  their  own  country  prepared 
to  execute  any  design  in  any  style  their 
■patron  may  wish,  and  to  do  it  on  the  short¬ 
est  possible  notice.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  a  young  man  would  de¬ 
cide  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  his  school  at  a  time  when 
the  struggle  of  life  is  beginning  with  him  ; 
he  would  probably  starve  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  trying  his  principles,  while 
those  following  in  the  wake  of  copyists 
were  rising  in  their  profession  and  enrich¬ 
ing  themselves  without  trouble;  and  still 


carpenter ;  and  even  since  the  revival  (as  it 
is  called),  Inigo  Jones  was  a  director  of 
masks,  a  carpenter,  a  hobby-horse  maker, 
or  something  not  well  ascertained,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  art 
to  which  he  owes  his  fame  till  he  had 
reached- the  prime  of  life.  Wren  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  European  reputation  as  a  natural 
philosopher  and  a  man  of  general  science, 
and  had  reached  the  maturity  of  his  talents 
before  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  archi 
tecture  even  as  an  amusement,  much  less  as 
a  profession.  V^anburgh  was  educated  as  a 
soldier,  and  even  through  life  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dramatic  author  and  speculator  in 
theatres.  Chambers  was  brought  up  to 
commerce,  and  gained  his  first  experience 
of  the  world  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel  trad¬ 
ing  to  China.  Burlington  lived  in  a  sphere 
which  prevented  his  practising  an  art  he 
was  capable  of  adorning.  And  it  is  to 
Horace  Walpole,  the  statesman,  that  we 
owe  the  revived  taste  for  Gothic  architec 
ture.  We  pass  over  such  men  as  Aldrich, 
Clarke,  and  Burroughs,  though  better  than 
many  who  have  earned  more  fame, — nor 
will  we  insist  on  continental  examples, 
though  France  owes  her  best  monument — 
the  Louvre — to  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
all  that  is  great  in  St.  Peter’s  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  painter.  These  were  men  of 
genius  and  taste,  unfortunate  only  in  the 
school  of  art  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  were  follow  ed  by  such  men  as  Gibbs, 
Kent,  Dance,  and  others,  who  ushered  in 
the  present  class  of  regularly  educated 
architects,  while  they  themselves  went  on 
combining  Roman  details  into  strange 
forms,  and  believing  as  sincerely  as  we  do 
now,  that  they  were  producing  truly  classi¬ 
cal  works;  till  tired  of  the  tasteless  and 
unmeaning  piles  that  disfigured  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  land,  the  nation  seized  with 
avidity  on  Stuart’s  Delineation  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Glories  of  Grecian  Architecture.  To 
a  nation  that  only  aspired  to  correct  copy- 
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ing,  that  work  was  invaluable,  and  every  since  been  done  in  metropolitan  improve¬ 
building  that  was  now  erected  was  to  be  ment ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  to  the 
pure  Grecian.  The  portico  of  the  Parthe-  copying  part  of  his  task  that  he  utterly  fuil- 
noiijor  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  was  add-  ed  ;  his  pillars  and  cornices,  and  indeed  all 
ed  to  every  building  that  was  erected ;  the  classical  details,  are  as  bad  as  bad  can 
churches,  town  halls,  prisons,  dwelling  be,  and  badly  applied,  but  not  much  worse 
houses,  or  shops,  no  matter  for  what  pur-  than  his  neighbors.  Without  these  details 
pose  the  edifice  was  built,  how  many  stories  his  masses  are  bold  and  efiective,  and  it  is 
high,  or  how  low,  a  Grecian  Doric  portico  oidy  their  addition  that  gives  his  works  the 
saved  the  architect  all  further  trouble:  it  tawdriness  complained  of. 
was  classic,  and  no  one  could  gainsay  it ;  Wilkins  was  ailother  man  of  the  same 
to  the  present  hour  this  absurdity  disfigures  day,  who  was  capable  of  better  things  than 
the  land.  But  we  are  getting  tired  of  he  has  left  behind  him.  Had  he  devoted 
copying  Greek,  and  the  present  tendertcy  is  himself  to  any  one  line,  more  e.specially  the 
to  copy  Gothic,  and  in  one  point  of  view  Grecian,  he  might  have  been  a  more  ele- 
thisis  a  decided  improvement,  for  that  style  gant  copyist  than  most  of  his  contempora- 
is  a  native  of,  and  much  more  suited  to,  our  ries,  but  in  conforming  to  the  practice  of 
climate  than  the  other;  .still  the  system  of  the  day,  he  attempted  every  thing,  and  fail- 
correct  copying  leads  our  architects  into  ed  in  all. 

absurdities  scarcely  less  glaring  than  those  Sir  Robert  Smirke  has  adopted  a  safer 
committed  in  the  days  of  Greek  supremacy,  plan  than  any  of  these  men  ;  his  fame  rests 
Of  Grecian  art  we  have  little  left  e.\cept  entirely  on  the  sound  masonry  of  his  build- 
the  temples,  and  of  the  works  of  our  own  ings,  and  the  only  attempt  he  makes  at  art- 
ancestors,  almost  all  the  buildings  that  re-  istic  eftect  is  putting  up  as  many  Ionic  col- 
main  to  us  are  either  churches  or  castles ;  umns  as  his  employers  will  allow.  One* 
in  the  former  pointed  windows  and  buttress-  drawing  made  long  ago  has  served  for  all 
es  and  pinnacles  were  necessary  adjuncts,  his  porticos,  now  about  to  be  brought  to 
and  are  now  repeated  in  every  Gothic  villa  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  British  Mu- 
that  is  built ;  or  we  see  the  tower  and  bat-  seum,  where  forty-four  of  these  useless 
tlements  of  our  “  barons  bold,”  frowning  Ionic  columns,  placed  in  various  rows,  are 
in  grim  array  among  the  chimneys  of  the  to  form  the  fagadc. 

modern  peaceful  dwelling-house,  with  its  We  will  not  go  on  to  specify  the  works 
large  French  windows  opening  on  the  neat  of  each  architect  where  none  are  satisfacg 
parterre  tory. 

It  is  in  producing  these  puerilities  that  'There  have  lately  been  splendid  oppor- 
the  present  race  of  regularly  educated  ar-  tunities,  but  all  are  thrown  away.  One  of 
chitects  are  so  industriously  and  (for  their  the  best  was  the  Royal  Exchange,  for 
own  pockets)  so  profitably  employed  ;  yet  which  the  locality  is  the  most  picturesque 
there  have  been  and  are  men  of  genius  an  artist  could  desire,  and  the  nature  of  the 
among  them,  but  the  system  weighs  them  building  also  most  favorable  for  a  good  de- 
to  the  ground,  and  nothing  is  done  that  is  sign  ;  but  after  three  competitions,  and  it 
creditable  or  satisfactory.  must  be  confessed  a  more  than  usual  quan- 

Soane  was  decidedly  a  man  of  talent,  and  tity  of  unfairness  and  low  jobbing,  what  has 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  been  the’  result  ?  A  building  that  is  a  ri 
on  the  copying  system,  but  he  (or  his  em-  facimento  of  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux,  and 
ployers)  wanted  the  judgment  necessary  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
perceive  how  this  was  to  be  done  ;  he  could  with  this  difference  from  the  latter,  that  the 
not,  or  would  not,  go  back  to  the  severe  steeple,  instead  of  being  set  astride  on  the 
and  reasonable,  and  begin  dc  novOy  but  he  roof  like  a  man  on  horseback,  is  seated  on 
tried  to  improve  on  the  Roman  forms  and  the  rump  like  a  sweep  on  his  jackass  ;  and 
Roman  orders,  and  ended,  as  might  have  this  variation  of  design  is  now  thought  suf- 
been  foreseen,  in  caricaturing  them,  for  he  ficient  to  change  the  house  of  prayer  in  the 
had  no  principle  to  guide  him,  and  no  west,  into  a  temple  of  money  changers  in 
aim.  the  east.  Add  to  this  a  degree  of  clumsi- 

Nash  was  also  a  man  both  of  taste  and  ness  and  vulgarity  in  every  detail,  which 
.talent,  though  perhaps  more  as  a  landscape  shows  how  little  Grecian  art  is  felt  in  this 
gardener  than  an  architect.  His  concep-  country,  how  useless  it  has  been  in  purifying 
tion  of  Regent  street  is  bold  and  masterly,  the  tastes  of  our  architects,  or  their  employ- 
and  has  set  the  example  of  all  that  has  ers,  unless  indeed  w  hen  they  are  emplojed 
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in  copying  it  literally.  As  it  is,  the  build¬ 
ing  stands  a  characteristic  monument  of 
jobbing,  and  vulgar,  tasteless  pretension.* 

Club-houses  have  afforded  our  architects 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  taste,  as 
favorable  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  their 
brethren  of  Venice  or  Rome;  yet,  though, 
from  the  size  of  their  rooms,  and  the  maor- 
nificence  of  their  arrangements,  club-houses 
could  not  escape  being  palatial,  still  none 
of  them  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  even 
the  last  and  most  splendid,  the  Reform 
Club,  only  affords  another  illustration  of  a 
doctrine  we  wish  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  every  architect,  that  when  he  copies  lit¬ 
erally,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
venience,  and  when  he  deviates  from  his 
model,  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  art. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Barry,  when  he  took 
the  Farnese  for  his  model,  should  not  have 
copied  the  cornice  literally,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  out  of  his  w’ay  by  omitting  the  modil- 
.lion  band  which  occupies  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  Farnese  cornice  to  make  his 
heavier  than  the  original,  or  than  the  cor¬ 
nices  even  in  the  rusticated  palaces  of 
Florence,  and  this  w'hen  he  could  not  af¬ 
ford  the  plain  space  of  blank  wall,  which  j 
the  Italian  architects  ahvay  considered 
necessary  as  a  base  for  their  bold  cornicione. 
The  cornice  is  Italian,  but  cutting  up  w  ith 
windows  the  space  on  which  it  rests,  modern 
English.  This  is  incorrect  copying,  at  the 
expense  of  art. 

In  the  interior,  the  principal  rooms  are 
sacrificed  to  produce  a  correct  imitation  of 
an  Italian  cortile,  and  that  this  may  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  bad  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
of  the  cinqiic-cento  architects  are  used, 

*  Of  all  the  architects  who  competed  for  this 
building,  not  one  seems  fairly  to  have  grappled 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  subject. 

The  design  comprises,  first,  the  hall  or  court 
for  the  merchants  to  assemble  in;  next,  a  number 
of  shops,  offices,  and  rooms  of  business. 

These  incongruous  materials  all  the  architects 
tried  to  combine  into  one  uniform  whole,  taking 
generally  fora  model  a  classic  temple,  which  the 
whole  was  to  be  made  to  resemble  as  much  as 
possible. 

Whereas  the  true  plan  for  making  this  design 
would  have  been  first  to  provide  the  great  liall, 
with  its  three  or  four  entrances  strongly  and  bold¬ 
ly  marked  out,  and  then  grouped  around  these  the 
offices  and  shops,  as  distinct  but  harmonious  parts 
of  the  great  design  ;  the  whole  would  then  have 
been  intelligible,  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground  is  singularly  favorable  for  producing  pic- 
turesqucness  and  beauty  out  of  such  a  combina¬ 
tion. 


[August, 

though  the  architect  had  all  the  finer  and 
more  elegant  models  of  classic  antiquity  at 
his  hand,  which  the  Italians  of  that  day  had 
not,  or  they  would  not  have  neglected  them. 
It  has  also  been  thought  necessary  to  put 
the  staircase  in  a  crooked  tunnel,  which  it 
puzzles  every  stranger  to  find,  and  having 
found,  to  find  his  w'ay  up  it,  because  neither 
Sangallo  nor  Michael  Angelo  understood 

o  o 

the  modern  improvement  of  hanging  stairs. 
This  is  correct  copying,  at  the  expense  of 
convenience. 

The  Parliament  houses  are,  however,  the 
great  architectural  undertaking  of  the  pres- 
I  ent  day.  Since  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s 
nothing  so  splendid  has  been  attempted  in 
Britain,  and  indeed,  since  Versailles,  scarce 
any  thing  on  the  continent  can  compare 
with  them.  We  have  also  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  design  is  the  best  of 
our  best  architect,  and  that  instead  of  the 
grudging  economy  that  is  said  to  have 
spoiled  so  many  of  our  undertakings  in  art, 
the  expenditure  here  has  been  not  only  lib¬ 
eral,  but  lavish  ;  for  had  we  been  content 
with  a  plain,  honest  brick  building,  wdth 
stone  dressings,  such  as  w’ould  have  satis- 
fied  our  fathers  or  ourselves  a  few  years 
ago,  we  might  have  had  all  the  accommo¬ 
dation  the  present  one  will  afford,  and  bet¬ 
ter  arranged,  for  150,000/.  or  200,000/., 
whereas  the  estimates  for  this  one  already 
amount  to  1,200,000/.,  and  it  will  not  be 
finished  under  a  million  and  a  half.  Here 
then  is  at  least  a  million  of  money  spent  on 
pure  aesthetic  ornament,  a  sum  that  w’ould 
have  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty  (if  we 
wanted  Gothic)  every  cathedral  or  church 
in  the  kingdom,  or  would  have  established 
schools  of  art  and  design,  with  collections 
of  art,  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  this  it  has  been  determined  to  expend 
in  realizing  the  design  of  one  architect, 
and  already  the  nation  are  beginning  to 
tire  of  their  bauble  before  they  have  got  it, 
and  to  think  they  have  paid  too  much  for 
wffiat  they  begin  to  find  out  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  when  finished. 

The  river  front  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  as  Mr.  Barry  declares  it  to  be  the  best 
part  of  the  design,  w^e  may  safely  assert 
that  the  new  buildings,  though  clad  in  the 
very  prettiest  and  best  selected  Gothic  de¬ 
tail,  will,  when  finished,  be  as  much  like  the 
bold,  meaning,  purpose-like  buildings  of 
our  ancestors  as  the  very  pretty  Sw  iss  peas¬ 
ant  girls  and  very  polite  brigands  and  Al¬ 
banians  of  our  ball  rooms  are  like  the  rough 
originals. 
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Every  building  of  our  ancestors  expressed  place  of  the  nave,  and  its  clerestory  make 
in  every  part  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  excellent  dormitories,  while  the  chimnies 
erected,  and  with  a  degree  of  richness  or  of  the  establishment  might  be  concealed  in 
simplicity  suited  to  its  destination  ;  here,  the  pinnacles  of  the  western  towers.  A 
with  the  idea  of  producing  a  grand  uniform  larger  and  more  uniform  building  might,  it 
whole,  every  part  has  been  made  externally  is  true,  have  been  produced  on  this  plan 
to  look  exactly  alike.  The  speaker’s  house  than  on  the  usual  one  of  building  monaste- 
is  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  usher  of  ries,  where  every  part  told  its  own  story  ; 
the  black  rod,  and  though  the  latter  is  but  should  we  not  laugh  at  and  despise  the 
obliged  to  share  his  residence  with  a  libra-  monks  who  had  attempted  so  silly  a  cheat? 
rian,  that  is  not  to  be  discovered  from  the  — yet  this  is  the  system  on  which  our  great 
exterior ;  and  equal  magnificence  is  dis-  national  edifice  is  being  erected,  with  this 
played  in  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  difference,  that  the  one  would  still  show 
clerks  of  the  house  and  all  the  inferior  of-  that  it  was  an  edifice  devoted  to  religion, 
fices.  Indeed,  whether  it  is  the  great  coi  -  while  the  other  might  as  well  be  the  resi- 
ference  hall  or  the  public  libraries  or  com-  dence  of  a  king,  or  a  museum,  a  gallery,  a 
mittee  rooms, — whether  it  is  the  Queen’s  college,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  as  the  seat 
robinsf-room  or  a  librarian’s  bed-room,  each  of  our  two  legislative  bodies, 
is  externally  the  same;  and  whether  the  It  must  always  appear  strange  how  an 
room  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  or  only  fifteen  architect  could  have  gone  so  much  out  of 
feet  square,  the  stories  throughout  are  of  his  way  to  obtain  this  uniformity,  and  pro- 
ihe  same  height,  unless  indeed,  as  has  been  duce  a  prevalence  of  the  horizontal  lines 
suspected,  some  of  these  fine  looking  win-  over  the  vertical,  for  not  only  is  this  utter- 
dows  are  to  be  cut  into  two  by  concealed  ly  abhorrent  from  Gothic  in  every  case,  but 
floors,  a  falsehood  no  Gothic  architect  ever  here,  where  he  had  a  front  about  eight  times 
was  guilty  of,  and  a  meanness  which  two  the  length  of  its  height  to  deal  v/ith,  all  his 
honest  windows  would  never  exhibit.  ingenuity  should  have  been  exerted  either 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  at  what  an  to  break  the  horizontal  lines,  or  by  bold 
enormous  sacrifice  of  expense  and  conveni-  projecting  masses  (as  at  Versailles)  to  pre- 
ence  this  has  been  eflected ;  but  what  is  vent  the  eye  following  them,  and  thus  take 
worse,  it  is  not  only  not  Gothic,  but  is  an  off  the  low  street-like  appearance  the  build- 
attempt  at  the  same  silly  pretension  which  ing  now  has ;  but,  as  if  to  make  this  still 
induced  Nash,  in  the  Regent’s-park  ter-  more  apparent,  the  towers,  instead  of  being 
races,  to  group  together  a  number  of  small  parts  of  the  river  front,  so  as  to  give  it 
houses  into  one  design,  to  make  them  look  height,  are  placed  behind  it,  and  discon¬ 
like  a  palace.  The  truth  peeps  out  at  every  nected,  as  if  by  contrast  to  make  it  still 
corner  there,  and  so  it  does  here;  and  if  lower.  It  is  lucky  for  the  architect’s  fame 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  clothing  that  the  land  front,  in  spite  of  his  worse 
any  of  them  in  Gothic  detail,  Chester  ter-  judgment,  will  be  broken  and  varied  by  the 
race  for  instance,  he  will  be  surprised  how  projections  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
nearly  he  has  re-produced  the  river  front  of  law  courts,  and  will  thus  much  surpass  the 
the  Parliament  houses.  river  front ;  but  it  is  painful  to  see  the  great 

Where  a  mediaival  architect  was  called  tower  placed  so  as  by  its  mass  to  depress  and 
upon  to  design  a  hall,  one  side  was  made  overpower  the  Abbey  and  Henry  the  Sev- 
like  the  other,  the  windows  were  like  one  enth’s  chapel.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
another  and  equidistant;  if  a  church,  the  to  invent  any  thing  that  could  be  more  pre¬ 
same  thing  was  done,  one  transept  was  like  judicial  to  them  than  this  feature,  which,  if 
the  other,  and  the  north  side  of  the  church  admissible  at  all,  should  have  been  placed 
was  like  the  south,  and  the  whole  was  made  where  the  speaker’s  house  is,  at  the  angle 
.  as  uniform  as  circumstances  would  admit ;  next  the  bridge.  Had  this  been  done,  we 
but  then  it  was  one  hall,  and  one  church,  should  not  have  had  the  architect  coolly 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  our  simple  fore-  asking  for  120,000/.  to  rebuild  the  super¬ 
fathers  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  small  structure  at  great  temporary  inconvenience 
church  look  large  would  be  to  make  the  to  the  public,  and  permanent  detriment  to 
choir,  the  church  proper, — to  make  the  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  this  merely 
chapter-house  like  a  north  transept,  and  because  he  forgot  the  existence  of  the  bridge 
occupy  its  place,  while  the  library  might  in  making  his  design,  or  had  not  wit  enough 
enact  the  part  of  the  southern  one ;  that  to  know  how  to  counteract  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  refectory  and  offices  might  supply  the  the  building.  It  is  besides  here,  where  there 
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is  a  great  thoroughfare  and  a  fine  open  space 
(it  is  understood  that  the  houses  in  Bridge 
street  are  to  come  down),  where  proces¬ 
sions  and  shows  can  be  seen  from  the 
square,  the  bridge,  and  the  river,  that  the 
Queen’s  and  Peers’  state  entrances,  with 
the  Peers’  house,  should  have  been  placed  ; 
not  as  they  now  are,  in  a  back  street  of 
Westminster;  and  had  this  been  done,  and 
the  south  end  devoted  to  the  Commons, 
there  would  have  been  good  grammar  and 
good  taste  in  building  that  part  of  a  plainer 
and  less  pretending  style  than  the  north, 
half  devoted  to  royalty  and  the  peers.  This 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the 
confined  situation,  and  the  saving  of  ex¬ 
pense  as  great  as  the  additional  conveni¬ 
ence. 

If,  however,  the  exterior  shows  all  these 
defects,  and  many  more,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  point  out,  the  interior  is  far 
worse,  which  will  be  easily  understood  when 
it  is  slated  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area 
is  occupied  by  eleven  large  and  seven  small  i 
courts;  and  as  these  are  all  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  buildings,  they  w  ill  be  at 
best  but  damp  ill-ventilated  w’ell  holes, 
whose  floors  the  sun  w  ill  seldom  see.  They 
increase  the  expense  of  the  building  to  an 
extent  not  easily  calculated,  not  only  by 
spreading  it  over  a  quarter  more  space,  but 
they  actually  present  more  lineal  feet  of 
stone-fence  wall  than  the  whole  exterior  of 
the  new  building  put  together. 

Had  the  architect  adopted  one  great 
court,  with  a  glazed  roof  running  behind 
the  river  front,  and  divided  into  four  com¬ 
partments  by  the  two  houses  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  hall,  these  compartments  forming  four 
halls  might  have  been  surrounded  by  three 
tiers  of  arcades,  something  similar  to  the 
galleries  of  our  old  inn  court  yards,  thus 
aflbrding  easy  and  cheerful  access  to  all  the 
apartments,  and  doing  away  with  the  tun- 
nel-like  corridors  which  at  present  occupy 
half  the  building.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  had  raised  the  roof  of  his  ground  floor 
about  ten  feet,  and  lighted  it  with  good 
honest  windows,  instead  of  the  loopholes 
which  at  present  scarce  admit  light  to  ren¬ 
der  it  habitable,  a  much  smaller  building 
would  have  afforded  far  more  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  that 
would,  architecturally  speaking,  have  been 
more  magnificent  than  this  range  of  halls, 
extending  at  least  700  feet  in  length,  and 
broken  by  the  arcades  supporting  the  houses 
and  central  hall,  so  as  to  take  off  every  ap- 
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pearance  of  narrowness ;  and  had  some¬ 
thing  like  fan  tracery  been  adopted  for  the 
roofs,  but  with  the  fairy  lightness  that  cast 
iron  would  have  enabled  the  architect  to 
introduce,  and  the  interstices  glazed  with 
colored  glass,  we  might  fairly  have  challeng¬ 
ed  the  world  to  produce  any  thing  like  it. 
In  these  halls,  too,  might  have  been  placed 
the  memorials  of  our  great  men  ;  one  court 
might  have  been  devoted  to  our  literary 
men,  another  to  our  men  of  science,  whilst 
the  others  would  have  been  occupied  by 
our  heroes  and  statesmen.  Their  statues 
might  have  stood  in  the  centre,  and  their 
illustrious  deeds  have  been  painted  on  the 
walls. 

By  bringing  the  ground  floor  into  use,  it 
would  not  only  have  given  the  building 
more  height,  which  it  much  wants,  but 
have  provided  space,  in  conjunction  with 
the  halls,  for  coffee  roonjs,  committee 
rooms,  w  aiting  rooms  of  all  sorts  ;  and  by 
adopting  four  covered  cou»'ts  instead  of  the 
open  ones,  so  nmch  space  might  have  been 
attained  that  the  building  nfight  have  been 
set  back  fifty  feet  frctin  the  present  line  of 
front,  and  a  good  broad  terrace  road  ob¬ 
tained,  from  which  the  river  front  might 
have  been  seen  ;  at  present  it  is  entirely 
lost,  and  cannot  be  seen  near  enough  to  be 
examined  from  a  boat;  the  present  terrace, 
of  thirty  feet  wide,  is  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  the  building  being  viewed  from  it,  be¬ 
sides  not  being  accessible  to  the  public. 

Had  these  difficulties  been  foreseen  and 
studied,  and  these  or  some  such  suggestions 
adopted,  the  public  and  members  would 
have  been  both  externally  and  internally 
much  better  accommodated,  and  there 
would  have  been  more  space  for  the  officers 
and  .all  concerned  with  parliament;  there 
would  have  been  some  meaning  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  building ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  it  could  have  been  erected  for 
half  what  the  present  one  will  cost ;  for, 
independently  of  the  saving  of  space,  and 
of  the  expensive  decorations  of  the  southern 
half,  there  would  have  been  no  rebuilding 
of  the  bridge,  no  pulling  dowm  of  Abingdon 
street,  and  no  erecting  a  new  terrace  in  the 
river  in  the  front  of  the  present  one,  which 
must  come,  though  not  yet  spoken  of* 

*  When  it  was  determined  to  introduce  Dr. 
Reid’s  system  of  ventilation,  a  lofty  chimney  was 
required  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  vapors,  and 
Mr.  Barry,  instead  of  considering  how  he  could 
introduce  this  feature  so  as  to  make  it  ornamental, 
turns  over  Ids  books  and  draws  out  a  lofty  tower 
with  a  very  high  spire.  When  asked  why  be 
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While  these  things  were  going  on  at 
Westminster,  Mr.  Barry  produced  a  design 
for  the  law  courts  in  Lincoln’s-inn  fields  in 
the  pure  Grecian  Doric  style  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  ! 

In  comparing  this  design  with  that  for 
the  Parliament  houses,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  observer  is,  that  one  or  the  other 
of  them  must  be  essentially  wrong  and 
bad,  which  we  leave  for  others  to  decide. 
There  is  no  difference  of  climate  between 
the  two  localities,  and  no  difference  of  pur¬ 
pose  between  the  two  buildings  which  could  j 
justify  so  extraordinary  a  difference  as  exists 
between  the  two  designs.  At  Westminster, 
all  the  windows  in  the  river  and  street 
fronts  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  without  even 
a  cornice  to  throw  a  shadow  ;  at  Lincoln’s 
inn,  there  would  have  been  only  eight 
windows,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  wall, 
on  which  the  sun  could  shine,  the  w’hole 
building  being  inclosed  in  a  cage  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  massive  Doric  columns, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  in  the  shade,  an  ab¬ 
surdity  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  which  never  was 
practised,  even  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
Greece  (except  in  a  temple  which  was  not 
inhabited,  and  where  there  were  no  win¬ 
dows  in  the  walls),  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  how  a  man  could  propose  such 
a  plan  in  the  gloomy  latitudes  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn  fields.  On  the  south  front  a  few  pillars 
might  not  have  been  inappropriate ;  but  the 
north  front  was  to  have  been  precisely  the 
same  as  the  south,  and  these  only  differ  in 
extent  from  the  east  and  west  fronts, — all 
shaded  by  the  same  useless  colonnades.* 

had  chosen  this  form,  he  replied,  “  My  object  in 
putting  it  into  that  form  was  to  make  the  central 
tower  differ  as  much  as  possible,  in  outline  from 
the  two  other  towers,  by  which  a  more  picturesque 
effect  would  be  produced  !”  Reasons  for  making 
a  chimney  like  a  church  steeple!  It  further  creeps 
out  that  the  apertures  are  to  be  concealed ;  but 
that  it  may  continue  to  look  unlike  what  it  is 
meant  for,  he  first  proposes  to  use  only  coke  in  the 
building,  or  to  have  an  extra  furnace  to  consume 
the  smoke. 

Out  of  evil,  however,  good  may  come  ;  and  if 
this  absurdity  of  having  a  steeple  for  a  chimney 
forces  the  architect  to  devise  some  means  of  con¬ 
suming  the  smoke,  it  will  be  a  public  benefit. 

*  There  is  something  extremely  amusing  in  the 
naivetS  with  which  Lord  Langdalc,  when  exam¬ 
ined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  relative  to  this  building,  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  records  should  here  be  buried  in  the 
vaults  of  the  basement,  while  at  Westminster  it 
was  proposed  to  place  them  in  the  ascending 
stories  of  a  lofty  tower.  So  little  did  his  lordship 
know  of  the  principles  of  British  architecture, 


There  are  law  courts  now  in  the  course 
of  erection  at  Liverpool  which  surpass  even 
these  in  extravagance,  and  possess  all  the 
beauties  and  all  the  defects  of  the  English 
classical  school  to  an  extent  never  before 
perpetrated ;  for  here  the  architect  has  not 
only  managed  to  introduce  deep  colonnades 
on  all  the  sides  of  the  building  that  are 
seen,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied  inge¬ 
nuity,  has  managed  effectually  to  hide  every 
window,  so  that  on  the  east  front,  extend¬ 
ing  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  three 
small  doors  are  the  only  openings  by  which 
apparently  light  or  air  can  be  admitted  to 
the  interior,  and  one  solitary  doorway  is 
the  only  opening  to  the  south.  There  is 
no  dome  with  its  eye,  no  skylight, — all  is 
darkness  and  mystery.  When  finished,  the 
building  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
gloomy  mausoleum ;  no  one  will  be  able  to 
conceive  how  such  a  windowless  and  chim¬ 
neyless*  pile  could  be  made  serviceable  to 
the  purposes  of  living  men  ;  yet  this  myste¬ 
rious  pile  is  devoted  to  transactions  of  pub¬ 
lic  business,  and,  what  is  still  more  strange, 
to  the  gay  amusements  of  singing  and 
dancing. 

Should  the  government  recur  to  the  idea 
of  a  classical  Walhalla,  this  is  a  design  in¬ 
finitely  more  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
than  Klenze’s  copy  of  the  Parthenon. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Mr.  Barry 
is  to  blame  for  what  he  has  thus  done 
amiss ;  he  is  a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  and 
had  he  been  brought  up  in  a  better  school 
would  have  done  what  would  have  been 
creditable  to  himself  and  his  employers. 
In  copying,  as  he  conceives  correctly,  and 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  correctness  of 
the  copy,  he  has  only  done  what  any  other 
architect  would  have  done  in  his  place ; 
and,  had  he  attempted  any  originality,  he 
might  have  let  the  job  pass  by  him  into  less 
worthy  hands. 

If  we  only  consider  what  it  is  we  ask  of 
our  architects,  we  shall  see  how  impossible 
it  is  that  they  could  satisfactorily  answer 

that  he  thought  what  was  the  proper  place  for 
them  in  one  instance  would  be  the  proper  place  in 
the  other ;  and  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that,  when  in  Lincoln’s-inn  fields, 
he  must  consider  himself  and  his  records  as  Greek 
and  in  Greece,  while  at  Westminster  it  was  nly 
necessary  to  consider  himself  as  carried  back  to 
the  stormy  times  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

*  Few  men  would  find  out  that  the  copy  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens,  standing  in  an 
inclosure  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  of  fe3t, 
has  to  do  duty  fur  all  the  chimnies  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 
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the  calls  made  on  them.  Here — an  archi-' 
tect  is  ordered  to  design  an  immense  pile 
in  pure  Gothic  ;  there — another  in  as  pure 
Grecian  ;  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  wishes 
his  country  seat  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  Italian  ; 
and  Lord  Frances  Egerton,  his  town  house 
in  the  style  of  Kent  or  Gibbs.  Mr.  Barry 
may  have  to-morrow  an  order  for  a  Sara¬ 
cenic  or  an  Egyptian  building,  or  heaven 
knows  what,  and  great  would  be  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  his  patron  if  he  refused.  There 
is  not  another  architect  in  London  who 
would  not  undertake  to  have  the  desicjn 
ready  in  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  yet  do  we 
.think  of  what  we  are  asking?  Suppose 
some  learned  man,  the  cleverest  and  most 
learned  of  his  day,  were  to  set  up  for  a  like 
universal  genius,  and  one  bookseller  gave 
him  an  order  for  an  epic  poem  in  Greek, 
after  the  manner  of  Homer,  and  another 
demanded  some  books  of  Latin  poems,  like 
those  of  Horace,  a  third  misht  wish  for  an 
Italian  epic,  like  Ariosto’s,  a  fourth  might 
wish  for  a  German  imitation  of  the  Nie- 
blungen,  and  others  might  ask  for  Arabic 
or  Hindoo  poems  of  approved  models,  while 
the  more  moderate  would  only  demand  cor¬ 
rect  imitations  of  Spenser  or  Shakspeare. 
Supposing  a  man  were  found  who  could 
and  would  undertake  all  this,  he  must  be  a 
cleverer  man  than  the  world  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced  if  even  fashion  or  friendship  could 
induce  his  contemporaries  to  read  them, 
and  it  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  that  few  of  them  would  descend  to 
posterity  ;  yet  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 
representation  of  what  Mr.  Barry  has  done, 
and  what  every  articled  apprentice  of  an 
architect  is  prepared  to  do,  whenever  he 
is  lucky  enough  to  have  an  rpporiunity. 

Mr.  Wei  by  Pugin  is  almost  the  only 
architect  in  England  who  has  seen  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  cosmopolite  practice,  and 
has  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  study 
of  one  style,  and  indeed  almost  one  branch 
of  that  style,  so  that  he  may  fairly  be  called 
a  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architect.  Even 
with  him,  however,  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  much  the  result  of  a  reason¬ 
ed  conviction  as  of  an  enthusiastic  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  subject,  he  has  only  seen  half  the 
dilhculiy;  for  though,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  he  does  net  profess  to  write  in 
all  languages,  he  still  insists  in  writing  in 
a  dead  one :  true  it  is  that  he  can  read 
any  page  in  this  language  that  is  placed 
before  him,  and  can,  even  without  diction- 
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ary  or  gradus,  write  a  respectable  copy  of 
verses  which  can  be  understood  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  others,  while  the  nonsense  verses 
(to  use  a  school-boy,  though  expressive 
phrase)  of  other  architects  never  having 
been  understood  by  their  authors,  are  likely 
to  puzzle  antiquarians  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

In  these  copying  days,  however,  it  is 
.something  to  have  an  architect  who  has  so 
thoroughly  studied  the  style  in  which  he  is 
to  build  that  he  can  copy  it  correctly,  and 
his  buildings  have  not  only  the  general 
form,  but  really  the  meaning  and  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ones. 

But  this  is  not  enougli ;  for,  to  use  his 
ow  n  words,  “  The  great  test  of  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  is  the  fitness  of  the  design  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
that  the  style  of  a  building  should  so  cor¬ 
respond  w  ith  its  use  that  the  spectator  may 
at  once  perceive  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  erected.” 

No  one  is  less  inclined  to  dispute  the 
truths  of  these  w'ords  than  we  are  ;  but  the 
conclusion  he  draws  from  these  premises, 
that  we  must  erect  churches  in  the  same 
'style,  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same 
details  in  every  respect  as  those  erected  in 
the  age  of  the  earlier  Edwards,  or,  at  all 
events,  prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
VHI,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
singular  non  srquiturs  that  ever  enthusiasm 
led  a  man  into,  and  doing  himself  exactly 
what  he  reprobates  in  others  ;  for  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  refined  Englishman  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  much  more  like  the  civilized 
republican  of  the  classic  times,  both  in 
tastes  and  habits,  than  he  is  to  his  rude 
and  semi-barbarous  ancestors,  of  the  times 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors.  The 
bold,  bull-headed,  blood-thirsty  baron  of 
those  days,  is  an  animal  of  a  different 
species  from  the  delicate  and  refined  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  ours.  The  ignorant  domineering 
priest  is  not  our  educated  clergyman  ;  the 
unacknowledged  tiers  Hat  differ  widely 
from  our  all-powerful  commons ;  and  the 
independent  artisan  of  our  times  would 
scarcely  acknowledge  kindred  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  serf  of  those  days  ;  yet  Mr.  Pugin 
overlooks  all  these  distinctions,  and  would 
have  us  reconstruct,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  buildings  which  expressed  the 
feelings  and  were  in  every  detail  fitted  for 
our  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century. 

It  might  please  some  enthusiastic  persons 
that  we  should  give  up  our  science  and 
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civilization,  and  return  to  the  barbirons 
ignoranoe  and  simplicity  of  those  days ;  but 
it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that, 
so  far  from  retroceding,  we  cannot  even 
stand  still,  but  must  advance  ;  and  although, 
because  we  have  no  other  art  to  admire,  we 
are  now  wild  after  correct  copies  of  old 
churches,  it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  the 
synybolism  nor  the  monkish  superstition  of 
the  middle  ages  can  have  any  permanent 
hold  on  an  enlightened  people.  It  is  true 
the  classical  element  is  fast  disappearing 
from  our  system  of  education,  from  our  laws, 
and  from  our  philosophy ;  but  must  we, 
therefore,  go  back  to  the  middle  ages  to 
supply  its  place  ?  Are  the  Nieblungen,  a>id 
the  Lays  of  the  Minstrels,  to  become  our 
class-books  instead  of  the  Greek  and  lioman 
poets  ?  Is  the  feudal  system  to  resume  the 
place  of  the  code  of  Justinian?  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  dark  ages,  that  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Aristotle  or  Plato?  And,  as  a 
corollary  to  all  this,  is  Gothic  art  to  super¬ 
sede  classical  ?  Our  belief  is,  that  we  can 
have  no  true  art  till  a  modern  F^nglish  ele¬ 
ment  supersedes  both. 

It  has  been  lucky  for  us  that  the  ancients 
have  left  us  fewer  examples  of  their  en¬ 
gineering  works  than  productions  of  their 
architects.  Our  mediaival  artcestors  in¬ 
dulged  but  rarely  in  roads  or  bridges;  and 
besides  this,  the  exigencies  of  locality,  and 
above  all  the  exigencies  of  estimates,  which 
are  usually  carefully  looked  at  in  the  utili¬ 
tarian  works  executed  by  our  engineers, 
have  allowed  them  less  temptation  to  copy, 
and  less  means  of  doing  so  than  their  brother 
builders,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
may  challenge  Rome,  or  the  whole  world, 
to  match  either  the  magnificence  or  the 
taste  of  our  public  works.  It  is  true  we 
possess  some  “  truly  Roman  works,”  the 
taste  of  which  is  very  questionable  ;  and 
both  Blackiriars  and  Waterloo  bridges  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  spoilt  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  architects,  who  fortunately, 
however,  have  left  nothing  to  mark  their 
presence  but  the  absurd  Ionic  and  Grecian 
Doric  columns  that  stand  on  the  piers — in 
the  one  case  supporting  an  enormously 
heavy  granite  parapet,  and  in  the  other  in 
company  with  a  most  incongruous  Roman 
balustrade.  But  since  those  days  the  engi¬ 
neering  interest  has  acijuired  a  predomi¬ 
nance  which  enables  it  to  walk  alone  ;  and 
in  London  bridge  they  have  produced  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  bridge  building,  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
and  this  simply  because  there  is  not  one 


detail  copied  from  any  other  bridge,  not  one 
ornament  applied  that  had  not  a  meaning, 
nor  one  thing  added  that  was  not  seen  to  be 
wanted  by  the  sound  sense  and  mechanical 
knowledge  of  its  builders ;  yet  there  is  a 
magnificence  in  this  bridge  amounting  even 
to  splendor,  and  could  we  point  to  one 
building  in  Great  Britain  built  on  the  same 
principles  of  sound  common  sense,  we 
should  probably  have  to  apply  to  it  the  same 
epithet. 

The  names  of  Watt,  Brindley,  Smeaton, 
Telford,  and  Rennie,  or  of  our  Stevensons, 
Brunels,  Lindleys,  and  Cleggs,  are  names 
to  which  an  Englishman  refers  with  pride, 
and  stand  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of 
their  contemporary  builders  of  the  present 
day  ;  the  former  have  contributed,  as  much 
as  almost  any  class  of  men,  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization,  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
nation,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
created  an  art  which  is  daily  becoming  of 
more  and  more  importance.  The  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  have  done  nothing  to  which 
we  can  refer  with  nnmixed  satisfaction,  and 
much  that  has  made  us  a  laughing-stock  to 
surrounding  nations. 

They  have  created  nothing  and  advanced 
nothing ;  yet  so  closely  do  these  professions 
approach  at  some  points,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  between  them,  and  to  say 
what  works  belong  to  the  one,  and  what  to 
the  other ;  but  their  mode  of  treating  their 
subject  differs  as  light  does  from  darkness. 
The  one  admits  of  no  rule  but  fitness  and 
propriety,  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
common  sense;  the  other,  copying  and  dis¬ 
guising,  never  thinking  of  what  is  most  fit 
or  most  useful,  and  worshipping  the  shadow 
of  exotic  art. 

Such  an  impulse  has  lately  been  given 
by  our  railways  and  canals  to  the  science 
of  engineering,  that  it  now  occupies  almost 
as  much  of  the  public  attention  as  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  as  there  is  more  probability 
of  this  influence  increasing  than  dimin¬ 
ishing,  we  may  hope  that  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  enabled  engineers  to 
execute  such  satisfactory  works  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  our  architects,  and  that  we  may 
soon  see  some  improvements  in  their  de¬ 
signs;  but  much  ignorance  and  long- 
rooted  prejudice  must  first  be  conquered, 
and,  above  all,  the  patrons  of  art  must  learn 
to  take  more  interest  in  the  subject  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  and  to  tliink  more 
for  themselves. 

It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully  remarked 
by  a  late  German  writer,  that  true  art  is  like 
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a  natural  flower  that  cannot  exist  without ' 
root,  and  stem,  and  leaves ;  but  false  art, 
like  an  artiflcial  flower,  can  dispense  with 
all  these,  to  it,  useless  encumbrances. 

The  metaphor,  we  fear,  applies  too  truly  ; 
to  the  arts  in  this  country.  We  have  copied  j 
the  flowers  of  every  foreign  land,  and  so : 
long  accustomed  ourselves  to  their  gorgeous ! 
brilliancy,  that  we  are  now  unwilling  to  turn 
to  the  humbler  but  sweeter  scented  blos¬ 
soms  of  our  own  native  land  ;  and  beginning 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  these  artificial  pro¬ 
ductions,  we  are  equally  unwilling  to  try 
and  naturalize  them,  by  planting  the  seeds , 
in  our  gardens,  and  w'aiting  the  long  years ! 
that  must  elapse  before  a  seedling  becomes  | 
a  tree.  •? 
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BY  MRS.  ABDY.  ' 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Charlotte  Easton  had  but  a  small  for¬ 
tune,  and  her  connexions  were  exclusively 
among  the  middling  classes;  but  she  was' 
beautiful,  sensible,  and  amiable,  and  evident¬ 
ly  regarded  me  with  very  favorable  eyes. 
The  only  drawback  to  my  happiness  in  her 
society  arose  from  the  evident  disapprobation 
of  my  mother  and  sister  to  the  attentions  | 
that  I  showed  to  her.  They  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  dislike  to  Charlotte — such  a  feeling  | 
w'ould  indeed  have  been  impossible — but 
they  thought,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
that  “  I  might  do  much  better  for  myself j 
in  short,  they  gave  their  vote  and  interest 
to  another  lady  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  meagre,  peevish,  middle-aged  spinster, 
whom  they  advocated  because  she  had  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds,  and  could  talk  of 
“  my  brother  the  baronet.” 

These  recommendations  had  no  great 
force  with  me ;  my  own  income  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  easy  to  support  a  wife  in  comfort, 
and  J  had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  title  of 
baronet  ever  since  my  unfortunate  blunder 
in  regard  to  Sir  David  Drewett.  While 
pondering  on  the  expediency  of  immedi¬ 
ately  offering  to  Charlotte  Easton,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  a  week  with  my  old  friend 
at  Richmond,  where,  by-the-by,  I  had  the 
daily  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

*  Concluded  from  page  3&7. 
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James  Crofton  in  an  elegant  barouche,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  little  fairy  flaxen-haired  boy 
of  three  years  of  age.  My  friend  advised 
me  by  all  means  to  propose  immediately  to 
Charlotte,  and  I  wrote  to  her  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  offering  her  iny  hand  and  heart,  and 
telling  her  that  I  should  return  home  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day.  The  next 
evening  I  reached  home  a  little  before  eight, 
anxiously  hoping  to  find  a  letter  from  Char¬ 
lotte.  I  was  welcomed  in  the  passage  by 
my  mother  and  sister,  and  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  extreme  warmth  and  cordiality 
of  their  reception. 

“  Well,  my  dear  William,”  said  my  mo¬ 
ther,  “  ycu  have  not  treated  me  as  you 
ought  to  have  done,  in  excluding  me  from 
your  confidence  in  the  important  matter  of 
the  choice  of  a  wife ;  but  I  am  too  well 
pleased  with  your  taste  to  lecture  you  very 
severely  on  your  reserve.” 

“  Let  me  assure  you,”  said  my  sister, 
“  that  I  am  equally  well  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  so  desirable  a  relative.” 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  “  I  confess,”  I  said,  “  that  I  have 
made  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  it  wdll  be  accepted ;  but 
how'  can  you  possibly  know  any  thing  about 
it?” 

“Why,”  said  my  mother,  looking  rather 
embarrassed,  “  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  letter  directed  in  a  lady’s  hand  was 
laid  before  me,  and  I  opened  it  without 
looking  very  intently  on  the  superscription; 
it  was  a  very  prettily  worded  acceptance  of 
your  offer.” 

“  She  has  excellent  sense,”  said  my 
sister. 

“  Such  a  heart,  such  a  temper,  such 
eligible  connexions,”  added  my  mother. 

“  Eligible  connexions,”  I  said  to  myself; 
“  my  mother  has  become  surprisingly  hum¬ 
ble ;  Charlotte  Easton’s  connexions  are 
only  eligible  inasmuch  as  they  are  worthy 
and  respectable  people.”  However,  my 
feelings  were  those  of  exceeding  compla¬ 
cency  towards  my  mother  and  sister,  over 
whose  prejudices  I  believed  the  graces  and 
amiable  qualities  of  my  Charlotte  to  have 
obtained  a  complete  conquest. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  William,”  pursued 
my  mother,  “  I  have  an  agreeable  surprise 
in  store  for  you.” 

“  I  have  already  been  agreeably  surpris¬ 
ed,”  I  said  ;  “  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  more 
so.” 

“  When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  my  dear 
I  daughter-in-law  elect,”  continued  my  mo- 
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ther,  “  I  was  so  anxious  to  assure  her  of 
the  affection  with  which  I  should  welcome 
her  into  my  family,  that  I  immediately  put 
on  my  bonnet,  walked  to  Belvidere  Place, 
confessed  to  her  the  mistake  under  which  I 
had  opened  her  letter,  and  obtained  her 
consent  to  come  and  drink  tea  here  this 
evening;  now  are  you  not  surprised 

“  Very  much  so  indeed,”  I  replied,  wish¬ 
ing  that  my  mother  had  not  been  quite  so 
officious  and  prompt  in  her  movements,  al¬ 
though  at  the  same  time  I  felt  glad  that  my 
timid  gentle  Charlotte  should  have  been 
encouraged  by  such  marked  demonstration 
of  kindness  on  the  part  of  one  with  whom 
I  knew  she  suspected  that  she  was  no  fa¬ 
vorite. 

”  As  soon  as  tea  is  over,”  said  my  mother, 
“  I  and  your  sister  will  slip  out  of  the  room, 
and  you  may  enjoy  the  conversation  of  your 
beloved.” 

“  But,  mother,  you  have  never  shown  me 
her  letter,”  I  exclaimed.  My  mother  was 
on  the  point  of  producing  it  from  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  her  pocket,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  street-door,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  fair  one  in  question.  I  has¬ 
tily  ran  up  stairs  to  arrange  my  hair,  and 
put  on  the  most  irresistible  waistcoat  in  my 
wardrobe.  When  I  decended  again,  I 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  fearfulness  of 
true  love,  with  my  hand  upon  the  lock. 

How  shrill  Charlotte  Easton’s  voice  sounds 
to-night,”  I  thought;  “she  speaks  much 
louder  than  my  mother  and  sister ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  nervous  excitement  is  the  cause  of  her 
altered  tones;  however,  her  beauty  will  not 
be  impaired  by  her  trepidation,  although 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice  may  be  so.”  I 
threw  open  the  door,  expecting  to  feast  my 
eyes  on  the  smiling,  blooming  countenance 
of  sweet  Charlotte  Easton  ;  alas!  what  was 
my  horror  at  beholding  the  bony  angular 
form  of  Miss  Euston,  the  spinster  who  had 
been  so  often  and  so  warmly  recommended 
to  me  by  my  mother  and  sister.  Instanta¬ 
neously  the  truth  flashed  upon  me ;  both  of 
the  ladies  lived  in  Belvidere  Place,  and  the 
atrocious  habit  of  which  George  Gordon 
had  accused  me  in  my  boyhood,  of  making 
an  a  in  the  precise  shape  of  a  u,  had  occa¬ 
sioned  the  letter  meant  for  Miss  Easton  to 
be  carried  to  Miss  Euston,  read,  and  fa¬ 
vorably  answered  by  her.  I  actually  trem¬ 
bled  with  consternation. 

“  William  is  rather  overcome,  my  dear,” 
said  my  mother  to  Miss  Euston ;  “  but  it  is 
always  the  way  with  true  lovers  to  be  doubt¬ 
ing  and  diffident.” 


xMiss  Euston  vainly  endeavored  to  con¬ 
jure  up  something  like  a  blush  upon  her 
sallow  cheek,  and  rejoined,  “  Mr.  Seyton 
has  received  my  letter,  and  must  feel  per¬ 
fectly  secure  of  the  reciprocity  of  my  sen¬ 
timents.” 

I  could  not  help  thinking  with  the  Irish¬ 
man,  that  “  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one 
side;”  my  cheeks  flushed,  my  hands  trem¬ 
bled,  and  I  had  the  conviction  that  I  was 
cutting  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  My  com¬ 
panions,  however,  were  all  disposed  to  be 
very  indulgent  to  me,  and  I  talked  about 
Richmond  Hill  and  Twickenham  meadows, 
and  strove  to  appear  as  unembarrassed  as 
possible ;  my  plan  was,  that  as  soon  as  my 
mother  and  sister  had  left  the  room,  I  should 
disclose  to  Miss  Euston  my  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  advise  her  to  take  upon  her¬ 
self  the  credit  of  refusing  me,  which  I  was 
perfectly  wrell  inclined  to  give  her  as  a  balm 
to  her  wounded  vanity.  At  length  my  mo¬ 
ther  and  sister  exchanged  a  telegraphic 
look,  and  the  former  half  rose  from  her  seat, 
murmuring  something  about  the  geraniums 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  when  suddenly 
a  thundering  knock  resounded  at  the  door, 
and  she  resumed  her  former  position. 

“  I  believe  it  is  my  brother  the  baronet,” 
said  Miss  Euston ;  “  directly  I  had  read 
Mr.  Seyton’s  letter,  I  inclosed  it  in  a  note 
to  Wimpole-street,  begging  that  he  would 
soon  call  upon  me  to  converse  on  a  mea¬ 
sure  so  important  to  my  future  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  I  directed,  that  if  he  came  this 
evening,  he  should  be  told  where  I  was  to  be 
found.” 

My  mother  and  sister  looked  aghast. 
Miss  Euston  had  frequently  alluded  to  the 
very  high  views  formed  for  her  by  her  bro¬ 
ther  the  baronet,  and  they  apprehended  that 
he  had  come  to  fulminate  his  right  honora¬ 
ble  indignation  on  our  presumptuous  family, 
and  bear  away  his  sister  an  unwilling  vic¬ 
tim,  to  receive  the  addresses  of  some  earl 
or  viscount.  I  entertained  somewhat  of 
the  same  idea,  but  with  me  it  took  not  the 
pale  cast  of  fear,  but  the  rose-colored  tint 
of  hope  ;  such  an  event  would  extricate  me 
from  my  difficulties  without  impugning  my 
honor  ;  and  had  the  baronet  thought  fit  to 
enact  the  part  of  Lochinvar,  and  carry 
away  my  affianced  bride  on  his  steed,  I 
should  certainly  have  borne  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  “  the  poor  craven  bridegroom” 
who  “  spoke  never  a  word”  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  glance,  however,  at  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  “  very  magnificent  three-tailed 
bashaw,”  who  was  now  advancing  towards 
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US,  dissipated  the  fears  of  my  mother  and  my  sister’s  property  should  be  settled  on 
sister,  and  my  own  hopes;  he  was  amiably  herself” 

and  patronizingly  condescending,  assured  Too  much  overcome  to  speak,  I  gave  a 
me  that  he  had  alwiiys  respected  me  as  a  nervous  nod  of  the  head, 
very  deserving  young  man,  and  that  he  felt  “  And  I  conclude,”  he  continued,  with 
assured  the  more  he  saw  of  me  the  better  additional  vivacity,  “  that  you  are  not  over- 
he  should  like  me;  told  me  that  I  had  made  burdened  with  capital,  and  have  not  much 
choice  of  a  treasure,  and  complimented  my  of  your  own  to  add  to  it.” 
mother  and  sister  on  the  fondness  and  ad-  I  gave  a  nervous  shake  of  my  head,  and 
miration  which  his  dear  Dorothea  had  in-  my  mother  interposed  in  my  favor  with  the 
formed  him  they  had  long  evinced  towards  hackneyed  joke  that  “  I  had  nothing  to 
her.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  settle  but  my  heart,  and  had  already  done 
ashamed  of  my  mother;  she  kept  inclining  that  most  effectually.” 
her  head  as  reverentially  as  if  she  had  been  “  I  imagine,”  said  the  baronet,  “  that  you 
the  mother  of  Aladdin  asking  the  stately  will  not  object  to  the  settlements  being 
Chinese  princess  in  marriage  of  the  sultan  made  by  my  own  solicitor,  who  is  an  ex- 
her  father ;  and  she  occasionally  uttered  cellent  fellow ;  indeed  I  am  particularly 
short  phrases  expressive  of  her  delight,  fortunate  in  every  one  whom  I  employ.  I 
honor,  and  satisfaction  at  the  proposed  can  recommend  you  to  an  admirable  wine- 
alliance.  I  learned  afterwards  the  secret  merchant,  and  an  invaluable  tailor ;  and 
of  the  unexpected  affability  of  “  my  brother  when  you  furnish  your  house,  you  cannot 
the  baronet.”  do  better  than  to  apply  to  all  my  own  trades- 

About  three  months  ago,  he  had  united  people.” 
himself  with  a  very  lively,  laughing,  pretty  Thus  oppressively  condescending,  did 
young  girl,  who  had  obtained  great  influ-  the  baronet  converse  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
ence  over  him,  but  whose  levity  inflicted  when  drawing  his  sister  beneath  his  arm, 
such  a  severe  shock  on  the  nerves  of  her  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  me  convinced 
prim  sister-in-Iavv,  that  she  took  the  trouble  that  it  was  too  late  for  explanation,  and  that, 
of  going  every  other  day  to  Wimpole-  to  use  an  expressive  colloquial  phrase,  I 
street,  to  lecture  the  young  bride  on  the  was  “fairly  in  for  it!” 
enormities  of  standing  half  the  morning  in  A  week  passed,  my  courtship  progressed  ; 
the  balcony,  singing  French  ballads  with;  I  did  not  confide  the  secret  of  the  mis-di- 
the  windows  open,  and  encouraging  young  rected  letter  to  any  one  but  my  old  friend 
men  to  drop  in  at  luncheon-time.  Lady  George  Gordon. 

Euston  was  by  no  means  grateful  for  this  “  I  pity  you  sincerely,”  he  said;  “  but  I 
surveillance,  and  repeatedly  told  her  hus-  am  afraid  that  on  the  present  occasion  I 
band  that  “  she  would  give  any  thing  in  the  verify  the  words  of  Rochefoucault,  that 
world  to  get  the  old  maid  married,  and  only  ‘  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of 
wished  that  he  would  look  out  for  some  one  our  best  friends  which  does  not  displease 
silly  enough  to  take  her.”  us let  me,  however,  first  ask  you  if  you 

“  I  had  some  thoughts,”  the  baronet  re-  really  mean  to  marry  Miss  Euston?” 
marked  to  me,  “  of  deferring  my  visit  till  “  I  cannot  do  otherwise,”  I  said  mourn- 
to-morrow,  but  Lady  Euston  would  not  hear  fully,  ‘‘she  has  just  ordered  her  wedding- 
of  it ;  she  said  she  quite  felt  for  the  anxiety  bonnet,  and  her  brother  the  baronet  has 
of  mind  under  which  you  must  suffer  while  presented  her  with  a  topaz  necklace  be- 
awaiting  my  opinion.  Lady  Euston  is  ex-  longing  to  the  late  Lady  Euston,  all  claim 
cessively  fond  of  Dorothea,  she  feels  for  to  which  the  present  Lady  Euston  has  gen- 
her  just  as  a  younger  sister  would  do  for  erously  relinquished,  because  the  setting  is 
an  elder  one.”  (Lady  Euston  was  seven-  old-fashioned,  and  she  has  a  particular  dis- 
teen,  and  Miss  Euston  forty-seven,  there-  like  to  topazes.  But  why  do  you  ask  the 
fore  she  must  have  felt  for  her  like  a  very  question?” 

younger  sister  indeed  1)  “Because,”  said  George  Gordon,  “I 

My  mother  here  interposed  an  observa-  have  long  secretly  admired  Charlotte  Bas¬ 
tion,  that  much  as  Lady  Euston’s  affection-  ton,  but  never  made  known  my  feelings  to 
ate  kindness  was  to  be  admired,  the  wonder  her,  deeming  that  you  were  attached  to  her, 
would  be  to  find  any  one  who  was  not  at-  and  that  your  attachment  was  reciprocated; 
tached  to  Miss  Euston.  even  now  I  will  not  address  her  till  your 

“  I  presume,”  said  the  baronet,  turning  marriage  has  taken  place.” 
sportively  to  me,  “  that  you  are  willing  that  My  marriage  did  take  place  in  a  few 
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weeks,  and  the  next  day,  George  Gordon 
sent  an  exquisitely-written  proposal  of  mar- 
riiige  to  Charlotte  Easton,  which  lay  in  no 
danger  of  being  taken  to  a  wrong  house. 
He  was  refused,  but  Charlotte’s  aunt,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  privately  ad¬ 
monished  him  to  persevere,  saying  that 
Charlotte  had  certainly  felt  a  decided  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Mr.  Seyton,  who  had  paid  her 
marked  attentions,  and  she  was  both  mor¬ 
tified  and  wounded  when  he  made  choice 
of  another  lady,  but  that  a  little  time  and 
her  own  excellent  sense  would  doubtless 
enable  her  to  forget  him,  and  she  would 
then  begin  to  value  the  good  qualities  and 
firm  and  consistent  attachment  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don.  George  took  the  hint,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  Charlotte’s  aunt  for 
three  months,  then  renewed  his  offer,  and 
was  accepted. 

I  have  been  married  for  a  year,  and  have 
not  the  most  remote  intention  of  claiming 
the  Dunmow  flitch.  The  temper  of  Mrs. 
William  Seyton  is  still  less  placid  than  that 
of  Miss  Euston  ;  her  jealousy  is  such  that 
she  cannot  even  bear  me  to  look  at  the 
pretty  faces  in  the  Annuals,  and  she  repays 
the  anxiety  of  my  mother  and  sister  to  pos¬ 
sess  her  for  a  relative,  by  treating  them 
with  so  much  rudeness  and  hauteur,  that  it 
is  painful  to  me  to  see  them  in  my  house, 
while  I  am  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  do¬ 
mestic  cross-questioning  and  lecturing  if  I 
visit  them  in  their  own.  It  is  true  that  my 
wife  had,  as  was  alleged,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  solicitor  employed  by  “  my 
brother  the  baronet”  has  so  drawn  up  the 
setlements,  that  should  my  w-ifedie  w  ithout 
children,  (and  at  her  age  it  is  likely  enough 
that  “  she  may  lead  her  graces  to  the  grave, 
and  leave  the  world  no  copy,”)  I  am  depriv¬ 
ed  of  even  a  life-interest  in  her  property, 
the  whole  of  which  goes  to  her  brother  and 
his  descendants,  of  whom  there  promises  to 
be  no  lack.  Lady  Euston  having  just  enliv¬ 
ened  her  domestic  hearth  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  magnificent  twin  boys.  Thus,  when 
I  am  left  a  widower  I  shall  be  a  pennyless 
one ;  the  property  of  my  wife  being  in  the 
three  per  cents,  only  produces  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  of  which  she  claims 
two  hundred  as  pin-money,  asserting  that  no 
lady  can  dress  neatly  upon  a  less  sum ;  the 
one-horse  chariot  and  French  soubretie, 
which  her  brother  the  baronet  declares  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  respectability 
of  his  sister,  absorbs  the  remainder  of  the 
income  she  brings  to  me,  and  my  friends 
all  say  of  me,  that,  like  Bumble  the  beadle 
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in  Oliver  Twist,  “  I  let  myself  go  very  rea¬ 
sonable, — I  was  cheap,  dirt  cheap  !” 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  George  Gor¬ 
don  culled. 

“  George,  my  excellent  friend,”  I  said, 
“  I  know  your  regard  for  me,  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved  ;  will  you  give  me  another 
demonstration  of  it?” 

George  looked  rather  alarmed  at  this  pre¬ 
face,  as  the  firmest  friend  would  find  it  very 
natural  to  do. 

“  I  am  sure,  Seyton,”  he  said,  “  I  would 
do  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  but  my  account 
at  my  banker’s  is  very  small  just  at  present.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  you  to  lend  me  money,” 
I  returned,  “  the  service  I  require  at  your 
hands  is  of  a  domestic  nature.” 

“Surely,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  are  not 
going  to  separate  from  your  wife  !  I  know 
these  things  are  very  common  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  world,  but  indeed,  Seyton,  they  w’ill 
not  do  in  middling  life.” 

“Again  you  are  wrong,  my  friend,”  I 
said,  “  I  have  been  writing  a  sketch  of  my 
life  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
Metropolitan^  but  it  has  awakened  feelings 
in  my  mind  so  painful,  that  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  again  glancing  on  it :  you  know 
my  adventures,  you  know  my  turn  of  ex¬ 
pression,  you  know  better  than  any  one 
else  the  little  peculiarities  of  my  hand-wri- 
tiiig,  will  you  take  it  to  the  editor,  and  will 
you — will  you,  my  dear  friend,  order  the 
proofs  to  be  sent  to  you  for  correction  ?” 

George  started,  put  his  hand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  his  eyes,  then  withdrew  it, 
looked  first  at  the  cabalistic  mysterious 
characters  of  my  blotted  manuscript,  and 
then  on  my  rueful  and  imploring  counte¬ 
nance. 

“I  will,”  he  said,  in  a  firm,  distinct 
tone. 

I  wrung  his  hand  in  silent  gratitude,  and 
feel  happy  to  close  my  melancholy  tale  with 
so  sublime  an  instance  of  the  devotion  of 
true  friendship.  By  the  time  these  pages 
meet  the  eye  of  the  public,  George  Gordon 
will  have  performed  his  promise ! 


Lady  Elizabeth  Levesos  Gower. — A  matri¬ 
monial  engagement  is  confidently  stated  to  be 
concluded  between  the  Marquess  of  Lorn  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Leveson  Gower,  eldest  duiigliter 
of  their  Graces  of  Sutherland. —  Court  Journal. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  Review. 

T/ie  History  of  Ancient  America,  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Columbus,  proving  the 
identity  of  the  Aborigines  with  the  Tyr¬ 
ians  and  Israelites,  and  the  Introdurtion 
of  Christianity  into  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  by  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  By 
George  Jones,  M.  R.  S.  I.,  F.  S.  V. 
Longman  and  Brown,  London  ;  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.  1843. 

If  all  the  embellishments  the  art  of 
printing  can  bestow,  with  the  addition  of 
an  elaborate  title-page  and  a  solemnly  in¬ 
flated  style,  could  insure  the  success  of  a 
work  and  confer  reputation  on  its  author, 
Mr.  George  Jones  would  henceforth  be- 
come  the  literary  lion  of  the  day,  and  his 
‘History  of  Ancient  America’  would  dis¬ 
play  its  hot-pressed  charms  upon  every  li¬ 
brary  table.  Unfortunately  the  merits  of  a 
book  are  not  in  precise  proportion  to  its 
outward  garniture ;  and  though  we  doubt 
whether  even  the  author  would  recognize 
the  “  child  of  his  brain,”  were  it  unrolled 
from  the  gorgeous  coverings  in  which  it 
has  been  sedulously  swathed,  we  own  that 
we  would  rather  have  seen  it  in  puris  na 
turalibus. 

Few  questions  have  given  rise  to  more 
discussion  or  more  ingenious  theorizing 
than  the  original  history  of  America.  It  is 
one  of  those  mixit  points  which  have  always 
been,  and  probably  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  of  an  uncertainty  only  stimulating  to 
the  appetite  of  the  speculative;  while  the 
inquirer,  though  he  fail  to  solve  them,  may 
chance  to  alight  upon  detached  and  valua 
ble  portions  of  truth,  as  the  hammer  of  the 
geologist  may  sometimes  strike  out  a  gem, 
though  he  lose  the  course  of  the  stratum  he 
is  investigating.  To  determine  this  dis¬ 
puted  paternity,  many  incredible  and  ab 
surd  hypotheses  have  been  from  time  to 
time  propounded.  Some  authors — Lord 
Kaimes  among  them — have  not  scrupled 
to  report  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  of  our  first  parents  was  only  in¬ 
tended  to  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  that  the 
American  nations  sprung  from  a  different 
Adam  and  perhaps  a  less  erring  Eve  ! 
Others,  with  less  imagination,  or  more 
piety,  have  contented  themselves  with  haz¬ 
arding  the  conjecture,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  when,  according  to 
holy  writ,  “  the  Lord  scattered  them  (the 
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builders)  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,”  was  the  time  when  the  vast  plains 
and  forests  of  the  Western  world  first 
received  man  as  their  inhabitant.  A  third 
party,  still  more  absurd,  have  conceived 
(from  a  passage  in  Plato)  that,  in  former 
times,  an  island  of  enormous  dimensions, 
named  Atlantis,  stretched  from  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  Africa  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  that  over  this  continental  tract 
both  man  and  beast  migrated  westwards. 
In  one  night,  however,  a  mighty  storm  and 
wind  overwhelmed  this  island,  at  a  time 
when  only  a  few  animals  had  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  passage. 

These  theories,  and  many  others  even 
more  wild  which  might  be  collected  from 
different  writers,  are  not  without  their 
warning  use;  they  give  a  humiliating  proof 
of  the  puerilities  into  which  even  vigorous 
minds  may  be  betrayed,  when  once  they 
abandon  inductive  reasoning  for  the  se- 
ducing  fields  of  speculative  fancy.  Thus 
the  early  geologists  conceived  that  the  pet¬ 
rified  shells  and  vessels  found  buried  in 
the  secondary  strata  were  produced  by  what 
they  called  a  ”  plastic  force  ”  in  nature,  and 
accounted  for  the  vast  beds  of  shells  on  the 
tops  of  the  Alps  by  remembering  the  shell- 
ornamented  bonnets  of  the  pilgrims  passing 
from  Rome! 

To  return  however  to  our  subject.  The 
discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
auspices  of  Peter  the  Great,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  not  disposed  to  ac¬ 
count  by  supernatural  agency  for  what 
might  be  effected  by  natural  causes,  had 
early  suggested  the  possibility  of  America 
having  been  peopled  from  the  contiguous 
northern  shores  of  Europe  on  the  one  side 
and  Asia  on  the  other.  They  insisted 
upon  the  similarity  in  features,  manners, 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  denizens  of  these 
frigid  zones ;  and,  arguing  upon  the  anal¬ 
ogous  migrations  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  nomads,  they  accounted  for  the 
e.Kistence  of  the  Southern  Americans  by 
the  continual  pressure  of  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  population  from  the  north. 

But  even  when  the  discoveries  of  Russia 
apparently  corroborated  this  hypothesis,  the 
tide  of  discussion  was  not  checked,  but 
merely  diverted  into  fresh  and  numerous 
channels.  Almost  every  nation  of  the  Old 
World  set  up  its  claim  in  turn  to  the  honor 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  new  hemis¬ 
phere;  the  Jews,  Canaanites,  Phnenicians, 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  Scythians,  Chi- 
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nese,  and  many  others,  have  all  found  zeal¬ 
ous  advocates  for  their  respective  claims. 

Josephus  Acosta,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  15G0,  is  opposed  to 
the  opinion,  which  he  says  was  prevalent 
in  his  time,  that  the  Americans  were  of 
Jewish  origin.  He  treats  this  suggestion, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  passage  of  the  book  of  Esdras,  with  ut¬ 
ter  skepticism  and  even  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  “  cannot  well  see  how  that 
Euphrates  in  Esdras  should  be  a  more  con¬ 
venient  passage  to  go  to  the  New  AVorld 
than  the  enchanted  and  fabulous  Atlantike 
island  of  Plato.”  He  confesses,  however, 
that  the  coincidences  in  the  customs  of  the 
two  nations  are  curious,  although  in  his 
opinion  accidental. 

Mr.  Parsons,  the  author  of  the  work  en¬ 
titled  *  Remains  of  Japhet,’  entertains  no 
doubt  that  the  earliest  Americans  were  a 
colony  from  Tartary.  In  confirmation  of 
this  idea  he  observes,  that  the  American 
nations  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  they  worship¬ 
ped  their  tutelary  deity,  the  Sun,  under  the 
threefold  appellation  of  the  ‘  Father  and 
Lord  Sun,’  ‘  the  Son  Sun,’  and  the  ‘  Bro¬ 
ther  Sun  ;’  and  moreover  they  adored  an 
idol  called  by  the  name  of  Tanga-Tanga, 
which  signifies  ‘  One  in  Three  and  Three 
in  One.’  This  circumstance  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  who  had  observed  a  simi¬ 
lar  worship  among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet 
and  Tartary,  as  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  from  this  and  some  other  analo¬ 
gies  he  concludes  that  both  the  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  are  derived  from  the  house 
of  Togarmah,  the  son  of  Corner,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  who,  we  are  told,  settled  “east¬ 
ward,  in  the  northern  quarter.” 

Dr.  Robertson,  whose  graceful  yet  man¬ 
ly  style  stands  out  in  strong  and  pleasing 
relief  to  that  of  some  authors  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  does  not  place  much  reliance  upon  the 
analogies  which  may  be  traced  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  either  secular  or  religious,  of  any  two 
nations.  He  justly  obse’rves,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  coincidences  which  may 
not  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  their  condition  or  situation  ;  and  that, 
to  prove  an  identity  of  origin,  it  is  requi¬ 
site  that  some  arbitrary  institution,  such  as 
the  keeping  the  seventh  day  holy,  should 
be  discovered  in  both.  He  also  conceived 
that  America  was  rtot  peopled  by  any  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  World  which  had  made  any 
considerable  progress  towards  civilization. 


But  we  should  give  due  weight  to  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
upon  this  point,  viz.,  that  this  eminent  his¬ 
torian  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  stupendous  remains  of  former  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Jones 
to  ascribe  to  their  proper  architects.  On 
the  whole,  Robertson  inclines  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Parsons  before  alluded  to,  and 
concludes  that  we  must  consider  the  north¬ 
eastern  nations  of  Asia  to  have  been  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America;  and  that,  after 
having  migrated  across  Behring’s  Straits, 
they  spread  themselves  gradually  over  the 
whole  hemisphere.  This  account  tallies 
with  the  traditions  the  Mexicans  have  of 
their  own  origin,  which  relate  that  their 
ancestors  journeyed  from  the  north-west. 

This  theory  receives  some  additional  con¬ 
firmation  from  an  account  given  by  Peter 
Kalm,  in  his  ‘  Travels  into  North  America,* 
of  pillars  of  stone,  apparently  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  had  been  found  some  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  Montreal, — one  of  them 
covered  with  inscriptions,  which  some 
Jesuits  who  saw  them  affirmed  were  written 
in  Tartarian  characters.  It  appears  more¬ 
over,  from  Marco  Polo,  that  Kublai  Khan, 
a  Tartarian  monarch,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Ganghis  Khan,  after  he  had  conquered 
the  southern  part  of  China,  sent  out  a  naval 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Ja¬ 
pan,  but  that  this  armament  was  cast  away 
and  never  more  heard  of;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  of  these  vessels  may 
have  found  their  way  to  the  American 
shores. 

The  Abbfe  Francesco  Clavigero,  a  native 
of  New  Spain,  and  author  of  a  ‘  History  of 
Mexico’  of  considerable  celebrity,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  his  countrymen 
came  from  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
but  evades  the  question  of  their  original 
parentage.  His  description  of  their  state 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery  is  extremely 
curious  and  entertaining,  but  appears  too 
much  drawn  from  the  notoriously  exagge¬ 
rated  and  fanciful  coloring  of  Boturini  to  be 
received  as  history  without  the  most  extreme 
caution.  He  affirms  that  the  Mexicans  wor¬ 
shipped  a  supreme  deity  called  Teoil,  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  Greek  6>foc,  both 
in  sound  and  attributes.  They  had  also 
some  notion  of  an  evil  spirit,  whom  the/ 
called  (for  what  reason  we  cannot  conjec¬ 
ture)  by  a  word  which  signified  ‘  a  rational 
owl.’  They  also  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  had  descriptions  of  the 
creation,  deluge,  confusion  of  tongues  and 
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dispersion  of  the  people,  in  the  paintings  increased  to  the  size  of  a  royal  octavo  a 
which  served  them  as  national  archives,  book,  the  matter  of  which  might  fairly  have 
Moreover,  they  had  in  their  system  of  reli-  been  compressed  within  the  dimensions  of 
gion  monasteries  and  different  orders  of  a  duodecimo. 

monks.  There  are  three  distinct  assertions,  the 

To  the  list  of  distinguished  writers  who  truth  of  which  it  is  the  author’s  aim  to  es- 
have  embraced  the  opinion  that  America  tablish,  though  the  first  two  are  far  less 
received  at  least  the  bulk  of  her  inhabitants  anxiously  and  laboriously  investigated  than 
from  eastern  Asia,  may  be  added  the  name  the  third.  These  are  —  first,  that  the 
of  Mr.  Pennant.  The  customs  of  scalping, '  American  nation  are  of  two  distinct  races  ; 
torturing,  and  even  eating  their  prisoners,  of  secondly,  that  those  to  the  north  of  Mexico 
disguising  themselves  as  wild  beasts  for  the  are  of  Hebrew  descent;  and  thirdly,  that 
purpose  of  the  chase,  and  of  marching  in  the  Mexican  and  Southern  aborigines  were 
file  and  not  abreast,  prevail,  according  to  that  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
this  author,  as  well  among  the  American  saved,  after  the  destruction  of  their  city,  by 
Indians  as  among  the  Scythians  and  in-  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  whom  Isaiah 
habitants  of  Tartary,  while  in  their  physical  predicted  that  “  these  should  be  as  the  shak- 
formation  the  similarity  is  even  more  appa-  ing  of  an  olive-tree,  as  the  gleaning  grapes 
rent.  when  the  vintage  is  done.” 

Having  thus,  in  some  measure,  recalled  The  first  of  these  propositions,  though 
to  our  readers  the  opinions  which  have  at  perhaps  (inasmuch  as  it  influences  the  cor- 
various  times  prevailed  respecting  the  pa-  redness  of  the  second)  the  most  important, 
rentage  of  the  American  aborigines,  it  is  is  very  cavalierly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Jones 
time  to  bestow  our  attention  upon  the  work  asserts  that  there  are  distinctive  national 
from  which  we  have  wandered.  differences  in  religion,  politics,  and  customs, 

A  great  evil  is  conspicuous  throughout  as  well  as  in  physical  conformation,  between 
the  whole  book,  viz.  the  diffuse  and  digres-  the  nations  to  the  north  and  those  to  the 
sive  style  in  which  it  is  composed  ;  we  are  south  of  Mexico:  further,  that  the  former 
indeed  prepared  for  this  by  the  following  are  as  remarkable  for  all  the  virtues  which 
announcement  in  the  preface  : — ”  Knowing  can  adorn  humanity,  as  the  latter  are  for 
from  experience  that  works  upon  anti-  vices  which  would  have  disgraced  the  Ro- 
quities,  described  in  language  cold  as  the  mans  under  the  corrupt  sway  of  the  later 
marbles  they  illustrate,  are  not  of  deep  in-  emperors.  For  these  assertions  no  authority 
terest  to  the  general  reader,  the  author  has  is  adduced,  though  the  author  has  appa- 
therefore  avoided  the  usual  frigid  style,  and  rently  framed  his  peculiar  creed  alternately 
has  consequently  placed  around  them  such  from  Boturini  and  the  calumniator  of  the 
fervent  glowing  words  as  their  novel  charac-  Mexican  race,  M.  de  Pan.  In  opposition  to 
ters  have  authorized  and  demanded.”  Under  these  statements,  we  find  in  Humboldt  that 
shelter  of  this  considerate  care  for  the  ”  the  nations  of  America,  except  those  which 
amusement  of  his  readers,  and  disregarding  border  on  the  Polar  circle,  form  a  single 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  his  subject,  however  race,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the 
dryly  handled,  our  author  has  introduced  skull,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  extreme 
intercalary  disquisitions  upon  every  branch  thinness  of  the  beard,  and  straight  and 
of  the  fine  arts;  he  has  drawn  long  and  glossy  hair.”  We  are  told  by  the  Chevalier 
hypothetical  characters  of  celebrated  per-  Pinto,  ”  that  they  are  «// of  a  copper  color.” 
sons,  from  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  down  to  From  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  we  learn,  “that 
his  present  majesty  of  Prussia ;  .and,  in  fine,  the  Indians  who  live  as  far  as  40°  and  up- 
has  contrived  to  put  us  in  possession  of  his  w.ards  north  and  south  of  the  equator  are 
sentiments  upon  very  many  and  very  mis-  not  to  be  distinguished  in  color  from  those 
cellaneous  topics.  Unhappily  he  has  been  immediately  beneath  it,  while  the  resem- 
but  too  successful  in  diffusing  over  the  whole  blance  in  their  genius,  character,  and  cus- 
composition  an  inflated  and  frivolous  tone,  toms  is  no  less  striking.”  And  lastly,  Rob- 
not  only  the  worst  which  could  be  devised  ertson  bears  his  powerful  and  impartial 
for  a  serious  and  important  discussion,  but  testimony  to  the  remarkable  uniformity  of 
which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  information  all  the  American  Indians  both  in  appearance 
the  author  really  possesses,  and  the  inge-  and  character. 

nuity  with  which  many  of  his  propositions  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Mr.  Jones 
are  maintained.  An  additional  objection  has  no  authority  for  what  he  has  advanced  ; 
to  this  mode  of  composition  is,  that  it  has  but  he  has  not  chosen  to  adduce  any,  and 
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we  must  therefore  be  guided  by  those  we  tic  and  again,  that  “  being  professedly  an 
possess.  original  work,  the  volume  of  the  brain  has 

The  second  proposition,  viz.  that  the  na-  been  more  largely  extracted  from  than  any 
tions  to  the  north  of  Mexico  are  of  Hebrew  i  other  writer  whose  works  are  already  before 
descent,  is  dependent  in  no  slight  degree  i  the  public."  We  confess  we  see  no  pedant- 
upon  the  truth  of  the  first ;  since  even  Mr.  I  ry  in  furnishing  the  student  with  the  sources 
Jones  does  not  contend  that  all  America!  from  which  the  conclusions  he  is  pondering 
was  peopled  from  the  house  of  Jeroboam. !  are  drawn ;  neither  do  we  think  originality 
In  proof  of  his  assertion  he  enumerates  va-  and  imagination  should,  in  an  historical 
rious  analogies  between  the  tribes  of  the  work,  supersede  accurate  information  and 
north  and  the  Hebrews ;  such  as  the  seclu-  sobriety  of  detail. 

sion  of  the  mother  after  childbirth,  the  mar-  The  third  division  of  the  work  is  devo- 
riage  usually  contracted  between  a  widowed  ted  to  the  establishment  of  a  theory,  found- 
wife  and  her  husband’s  brother,  their  pos-  ed  upon  the  ruined  cities  lately  discovered 
sessing  an  ark, their  selecting  their  medicine  !  by  Mr.  Stephens,  that  the  aborigines  of 
men  {i.  c.  priests  or  prophets)  from  among  Mexican  America  (under  which  term  Mr. 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  not  warriors,  their  Jones  would  include  the  southern  conti- 
worship  of  one  God,  their  traditional  know-  nent)  and  the  West  Indian  islands,  were  the 
ledge  of  the  deluge,  their  various  festivals,  ancient  Tyrians  of  Phoenicia. 


their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  practice  of  circumcision.  Finally 
he  proposes  to  the  reader  “  this  (as  he  be¬ 
lieves)  unanswerable  question  :  if  they  are 
not  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  who  are 
they 

Now  many  of  these  analogies  can  by  no 
means  be  received  as  proving  identity  of 
origin,  but  rather  as  curious  and  instructive 
points  of  similarity  in  the  parallel  yet  inde¬ 
pendent  progress  of  national  intellectual 
development.  How  often  does  the  same 
idea  strike  two  minds,  connected  by  no  kin¬ 
dred  tie,  except  the  sympathy  of  thought! 
How  often  have  the  same  inventions  been 
simultaneously  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
world!  and  why  should  not  like  political, 
or  religious,or  social  institutions  exist  among 
nations  totally  unconnected,  but  arrived  at 
a  similar  point  in  civilization  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  admitted  that 
Nestorianism,  mingled  with  the  dogmas  of  | 
the  Buddhists  and  the  Shamans,  spread 
through  Manchou  Tartary  into  the  north¬ 
east  of  Asia;  and  therefore  the  supposition 
appears  not  improbable  that  their  doctrines 
and  rites  may  have  been  partially  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
from  which  the  Tultecs  emigrated,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
officina  virorum  of  the  New  World. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  must  again 
enter  our  protest  against  the  total  omission 
of  authorities  for  these  alleged  analogies. 
Referring  once  more  to  the  preface,  we  find 
it  to  be  the  author’s  opinion,  “  that  to  give 
“a  list  of  works  consulted  “  during  fifteen 
years  in  America,  and  more  immediately 
for  the  last  two  years  in  England,  while 
writing  the  Tyrian  iEra,  would  be  pedan- 


Upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez, 
in  the  year  1520,  all  vestiges  of  art  and  civ¬ 
ilization  were  destroyed  with  fanatic  zeal,  as 
monuments  of  paganism  and  idolatry.  Con¬ 
sequently  no  relics  of  former  times,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ruins  at  Copan,  were 
discovered  till  the  year  HOO,  when  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  sculpture,  having  reference 
to  the  astronomical  calendar  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  was  exhumed.  About  the  same 
time  Palenque  was  visited  by  Del  Rio  and 
Du  Paix.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Humboldt  visited  Mexico. 
Still  later  Waldeck  was  employed  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  explore  Yucatan. 
In  1836  Copan,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  its  first  discovery,  was  visited  by 
Galindo,  and  at  length,  in  1839-40,  most  of 
these  cities,  with  several  others,  were  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  and  accurately  deline¬ 
ated  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood. 

It  is  on  the  ruin  ?  of  Copan,  Palenque,  and 
Uxmal  that  the  co  iclusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Jones  are  founded,  and  to  them  he  has 
consequently  confined  his  remarks.  He  has 
taken  as  his  text-book  Mr.  Stephens’s  narra¬ 
tive,  with  a  running  commentary  of  his  ow’n 
upon  such  points  of  inaccuracy  as  he  has 
discovered  in  that  work.  We  will  give  his 
own  programme  of  his  proceedings. 

“  First  will  be  given  a  description  of  such 
parts  of  the  great  ruins  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  author’s  own  words,  with  such  commen¬ 
taries  as  may  be  required  by  the  narration: 
then  will  follow  Mr.  Stephens’s  reflections 
upon  all  the  ruins  ;  his  arguments  will  be  met, 
hiserrors detected,  his  contradictions  investiga¬ 
ted,  and  thereupon  we  shall  endeavor  (at  least) 
to  completely  refute  his  deductions  and  con¬ 
clusions.” — Page  56. 
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These  “  errors,”  even  when  detected, 
hardly  justify  the  parade  with  which  they 
are  ushered  to  our  notice,  or  the  exultation 
which  our  author  displays  whenever  he  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  one.  In  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  temple  at  Co¬ 
pan  Mr.  Stephens  makes  this  remark: — 
“Though  gigantic  and  extraordinary  for  a 
ruined  structure  of  the  aborigines,  that  the 
reader’s  imagination  may  not  mislead  him, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  say  [it]  is  not  so 
large  as  the  great  (Egyptian)  pyramid  of 
Ghizeh.”  Upon  this  Mr.  Jones  compares 
various  measurements  of  the  two  edifices, 
and  discovers  with  infinite  glee  that  they 
coincide  within  eighteen  feet,  which  “  can¬ 
not  be  accidental.”  On  another  occasion, 
in  describing  the  pyramid  at  Cholula,  he 
finds  out,  with  equal  satisfaction,  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  eight  feet  would  make  the 
pyramid  at  that  place  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  Egypt.  We  have  not  time  or  inclination 
to  pursue  him,  as  he  has  pursued  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens,  through  all  his  descriptions  of  the 
ruins,  but  we  must  say  one  word  upon  his 
remarks  on  that  traveller’s  conclusions.  “  1 
set  out,”  says  Mr.  Stephens,  “  with  the 
proposition  that  they  are  not  Cyclopean, 
and  do  not  resemble  the  works  of  Greek  or 
Roman;”  upon  which  Mr.  Jones  observes, 
“  We  admit  the  negative  to  the  first  and 
last  proposition,  but  not  to  the  second ;  for 
the  sculpture  at  Uxmal  is  not  only  as  fine, 
but  distinctly  of  a  Grecian  character  and 
again,  “  the  whole  facades  have  to  the  eye 
an  appearance,  in  regard  to  the  character 
ofthe  ornaments,  which  compel  the  looker- 
on  to  exclaim,  ‘Grecian  knowledge  has 
been  there.’  ” 

With  this  we  do  not  agree.  Under  all 
climates,  and  in  every  age,  men  have  al¬ 
ways  been  pleased  with  a  rhythmic  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  forms,  which  repetition  is 
the  greatest  characteristic  of  what  are  call- 
ed  grecqueSy  meanders,  and  arabesques. 
Neither  is  any  great  degree  of  civilization 
requisite  to  produce  these  ornaments,  for 
Mr.  Krusenstern  describes  arabesques  of 
great  elegance  tattooed  upon  the  skins  of 
the  most  ferocious  inhabitants  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Island. 

The  chapters  upon  the  analogies  between 
the  Tyrians  and  the  Mexican  aborigines 
are  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Jones  says  : — 


“The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Tyrians 
would  have  been  lost  but  for  their  being  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Carthaginians,  a  colony  from 
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Tyrus,  and  between  whom  there  existed  the 
strictest  union  and  friendship,  and  which  may 
justly  be  supposed  to  have  practised  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  parent  country.  The 
Tyrians  also  would  follow  the  customs  of  the 
Sidonians  and  the  Canaanites,  their  original 
ancestors ;  gathering,  therefore,  evidences  of 
religious  ceremonies  from  Canaan,  Sidon, 
Tyrus  and  Carthage — for  they  were  all  of  the 
Phuenician  liunily — we  shall  include  those  na¬ 
tions  under  one  general  term,  viz.  Tyrian,  for 
the  same  convenience  as  the  term  Mexican  is 
used.” — Page  139. 

Both  nations  were  idolatrous,  and  both 
sacrificed  human  beings  on  the  dedication 
of  their  temples  and  on  defeat  in  war.  The 
Tyrians  offered  up  children  to  the  god  Sa¬ 
turn  (Moloch),  who  was  represented  by  a 
large  statue ;  the  figure  bent  slightly  for¬ 
ward,  and  was  so  placed  that  the  weight  of 
the  smallest  child  was  sufficient  to  alter  its 
position^  and  to  cast  the  infant  into  a  fiery 
turnace  below  the  idol.  This  custom  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  portrayed  on  the  sculpture  in 
the  ruins,  of  which  Mr.  Jones’s  description 
is  both  ingenious  and  spirited,  but  too  long 
to  be  extracted.  But  though  they  wor¬ 
shipped  Saturn,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Tyrians  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux  was 
Malcarthus,*  compounded  of  the  two  Phee- 
nician  words  Melee  and  Kartha,  and  signi¬ 
fying  “  king  of  the  city.”  This  god  pos¬ 
sessed  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules-A polio,  and  as  such  is  compared 
by  our  author  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  Mex¬ 
icans.  Astarte  (the  moon)  was  also  wor¬ 
shipped  by  both  nations,  and  her  emblem, 
[the  cross,  is  found  sculptured  in  many  parts 
of  the  ruined  temples. 

Other  analogies  are  to  be  traced  in  their 

o  _ 

I  national  and  political  peculiarities.  The 
swan  was  the  symbolical  emblem  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  antiquary  Jacob  Bryant 
remarks,  that  “  where  they  or  their  descend¬ 
ants  (i.  e.  Tyrians)  may  have  settled,  there 
will  be  a  story  found  about  a  swan.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Spanish  historian  Sahagun 
relates  that  about  two  centuries  before  their 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Aztecs 
(Mexicans  proper)  were  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  to  a  neighboring  kingdom  that  op¬ 
pressed  them,  their  emblematical  bird  the 
swan. 

The  serpents  and  eggs  found  sculptured 
upon  the  Mexican  altars  are  essentially 
Tyrian  emblems  :  so  are  the  spiral  shells, 
which  used  to  be  represented  on  their  coins 

*  Not  improbably  the  Marcolfus  of  later  tradi 
tion.  See  also  Buxtorf  in  voc.  Marcalis. 
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in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  the 
celebrated  dye.  We  must  however  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  each  particular  analogy,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  author’s  summary,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

“Religious  idolatry: — the  worship  of,  and 
sacrifice  of  human  lives  to,  the  god  of  war;  the 
worship  of  Saturn,  and  consequent  infanticide 
to  propitiate  the  remorseless  deity;  the  long 
cross  (and  others)  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  in 
the  sculpture  ;  the  sacrifice  to  Hygeia  by  op¬ 
tional  circumcision;  the  chief  worship  to  Apol¬ 
lo,  or  the  Sun;  the  gorgeous  temples  erected 
to  his  glory ;  human  sacrifice  on  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  temples  ;  and  the  sacred  fire,  guard¬ 
ed  by  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  The  compara¬ 
tive  mummies  of  the  Tyrian  isles  and  Peru  ; 
the  traditional  story  concerning  swans ;  the 
tortoise  and  serpent  in  sculpture;  the  dye- 
shell  or  purple  murex  ;  navigation  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  maps  and  charts  ;  the  aborigines  com¬ 
ing  from  the  ‘  East’  and  by  navigation  ;  their 
landing  or  ‘  touching  at  Florida,’  and  ‘  before 
the  Christian  ccra ;’  then  the  discovery  of  the 
wreck  of  a  Tyrian  galley.  'I'he  knovvledjre  of 
painting,  and  the  general  application  of  colors  ; 
and  gem-engraving.  As  the  sculpture  con¬ 
tains  only  hieroglyphics,  and  not  one  cipher 
or  letter,  consequently  the  spoken  language  of 
Phoenicia  is  not  found,  nor  is  there  any  other 
lan^ua^e  discovered;  and  for  a  proof  of  its 
antiquity,  the  Tyrian  temple-sculpture  should 
be  only  hieroglyphical.  The  political  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  formation  of  monarchies  and  repub¬ 
lics,  as  shown  at  Tyrus  and  Carthage,  Mexico 
and  Toltecas: — military  character  and  know’- 
ledge  of  delensive  locality,  with  analogous 
architecture  in  the  sea  and  river  walls  of  Ty¬ 
rus  and  Copan.  The  last  event  in  the  history 
of  Tyrus,  sculptured  upon  the  chief  altar  of 
the  most  ancient  ruin  (Copan)  ;  and  from  the 
character  of  that  event,  it  would  naturally  be¬ 
come  the  Jirst  subject  of  record  in  the  country 
to  which  they  had  emigrated  ;  every  detail  of 
that  altar  is  essentially  Tyrian.  Painted 
sculpture  and  the  stuccoing  of  the  walls  of 
Tyrus  and  Palenque.  The  architecture,  as  to 
its  square-columned  style,  identified  as  Tyrian 
and  proved  to  be  analogous  from  the  temples 
of  Jerusalem  and  Palenque,  and  from  the 
square  pillars  of  Copan  ;  while  the  pyramidal 
base  produced  the  compound  term  Egypto- 
Tyrian.” — Page  202. 

• 

We  now  come  to  the  second  book  of  the 
volume,  in  which  the  fact  of  the  identity  of 
the  Mexicans  with  the  Tyrians  being  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  established,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds,  by  a  history  of  Tyre  from  her  origin 
to  her  overthrow  by  Alexander,  to  instruct 
us  as  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  America,  and  the  means  employed 
to  effect  it.  In  this  portion  of  his  task,  Mr. 


Jones,  considering  the  paucity  of  his  ma¬ 
terials,  has  shown  much  ingenuity, — we 
wish  we  could  add  equal  accuracy  ;  but  of 
this  hereafter. 

The  Tyrians,  a  colony  from  Sidon,  were 
directly  included  in  the  malediction  uttered 
against  Canaan,  the  common  founder  of 
their  race,  and  the  innocent  suffered  by 
Ham’s  impiety.  This  curse,  however,  for 
many  ages  hung  innocuously  over  their 
heads,  and  Tyre  long  continued  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  world, — a  supremacy  she 
owed  to  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  a  strict  monopoly  of  which  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining. 
Such  indeed  was  her  jealousy  on  this  point, 
and  so  stern  her  refusal  to  allow'  any  one  to 
share  in  these  advantages,  that,  although 
she  granted  her  assistance  to  other  nations 
in  exploring  and  maritime  expeditions,  she 
insisted  that  they  should  be  accomplished 
with  ships  she  had  built,  sailors  she  had 
reared,  and  pilots  she  alone  had  instructed. 

For  some  centuries  after  her  foundation 
Tyre  was  governed  by  Cadmi,  the  Cadmus 
being  .a  supreme  judge,  aided  by  a  senato¬ 
rial  council ;  but  soon  after  the  Israelites 
had  obtained  a  king,  they  became  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  previous  government,  and, 
fixing  on  a  monarchy,  chose  for  their  first 
sovereign  Abibal,  the  Ilurain  of  Scripture, 
and  the  father  of  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Solomon,  Hiram  the  Great.  This  latter 
monarch,  w  ho  appears  to  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  liberal  and  beneficent  in  his  policy, 
furnished,  as  is  well  known,  both  materials 
and  artists  for  Solomon’s  temple.  For  these 
and  other  services  he  received  from  that 
monarch  certain  cities,  which,  failing  to 
satisfy  his  expectations,  he  named  the  “  land 
of  Cabul”  (displeasing). 

Pygmalion,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  his 
sister  Dido  and  her  husband  Sicha3us  (or 
of  Elizabeth  and  Acerbas,  as  Mr.  Jones 
delights  to  call  the  unfortunate  couple)  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  founding  of 
Carthage,  reigned  at  a  later  period  in  Tyre. 
During  the  reign  of  Ithobal  I.,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  Africa  was  accomplished,  under 
the  auspices  indeed  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  but  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  and  with  the  naval  assistance  of 
Tyre.  Mr.  Jones  announces  with  great 
mystery,  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  really  acconiplished,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Herodotus  in  his  account 
has  mentioned  the  phaenomenon  of  the 
sailors  observing,  upon  passing  the  line, 
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that  their  shadows  turned  from  tlie  left  to 
the  right.  But  this  would  merely  establish 
their  progress  as  far  as  Melinda,  a  point 
which  they  would  reach,  comparatively 
speaking,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
voyage. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  expedition,  if  any 
such  really  took  place,lhat  Tyre  experienced 
the  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecy  which 
had  been  made  concerning  her  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  that  she  should  be  taken  by 
the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  fact,  according  to  Bishop  Newton,  is 
established  by  heathen  writers,  it  being  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Menander,  and  by  Philostratus 
in  his  ‘  Indian  and  Phoenician  Histories.’ 
The  effects  of  this  siege,  which  lasted  thir¬ 
teen  years,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
desert  that  part  of  the  city  which  stood  upon 
the  main-land  and  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  island,  which  subsequently  became  the 
Tyre  so  celebrated  in  history.  Some  au¬ 
thors  have  supposed  that  the  island.  Tyre, 
was  first  inhabited  as  a  city  after  this  siege 
by  the  Chaldeans;  but  Vitringa,  in  his  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  Isaiah,  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  New  and  Old  Tyre  were  one 
city. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Tyre  is  the  deposition  of  the  reigning 
family  and  substitution  of  that  of  Strato,  a 
dynasty  which  continued  until  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  monarchy ;  this  event  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Azelmic,  the  eighth 
king  of  that  family,  when  “  the  ancient  city,” 
after  a  gallant  defence,  was  taken,  sacked, 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  siege  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Jones  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  annals  of  ancient  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  try  his 
'powers  of  graphic  and  stirring  narration. 
We  cannot  think  the  experiment  successful, 
or  that  the  fifty  pages  containing  an  account 
of  this  event  were  particularly  needed,  or 
have  much  to  do  with  the  elucidation  of  his 
theory.  An  historical  account,  indeed,  it 
cannot  be  called :  it  is  a  species  of  dra¬ 
matic  story,  built  upon  the  details  which 
Arrian  and  Plutarch  have  handed  down, 

•  and  is  throughout  in  the  style  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation,  which  purports  to  record 
the  storming  of  the  city,  and  the  anecdote 
of  the  superstitious  citizens  chaining  the 
statue  of  their  Hercules-Apollo  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  altar. 

“  At  length  the  advancing  heralds  of  Apollo 
were  seen  bounding  above  the  mountains  of 


Damascus,  springing  with  their  gold-imbuing 
feet  from  cloud  to  cloud  until  they  reached  the 
zenith,  when  the  Sun-god  himself  appeared, 
and  approached  from  the  mighty  portals  of 
the  East,  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  mantle  of 
his  eternal  throne!  There  was  a  moment  of 
calm,  breathless  intensity,  as  before  the  hurri¬ 
cane  ;  then  arose  the  loud  hosannahs  from  his 
Tyrian  subjects,  now  prostrate  with  adoration : 
but  they  were  answered  by  the  terrific  and  ap¬ 
palling  shouts  of  the  ambushed  Macedonians! 
Sudden  as  the  storm-flash,  a  breathless  panic 
seized  the  kneeling  worshippers ;  they  were 
transfixed  with  fear,  surprise,  and  wonder ; 
they  felt  that  their  ever-faithful  deity  had  de¬ 
livered  them,  bound  in  his  own  fetters,  to  the 
unsparing  foe.  They  called  aloud  Ibr  his  pro¬ 
tection,  but  the  brow  of  their  god  was  sudden¬ 
ly  shadowed  by  the  clouds  of  an  approaching 
tempest,  indicating  the  war  of  elements  as  of 
man ;  the  voice  of  supplication  was  now 
changed  to  the  wild  langi^age  of  despair ;  all 
was  horror  and  confusion  among  the  temples, 
palaces,  courts,  and  streets  of  the  metropolis  ; 
the  screams  and  shrieks  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  trodden  under  foot  by  the  frantic  and  fly¬ 
ing  citizens,  were  unheard  amid  the  demoniac 
yells  of  the  invaders,  which  even  deadened 
the  sound  of  the  distant  and  murmuring  thun¬ 
der  ;  and  they  now  in  their  shouts  of  approach¬ 
ing  triumph  applied  the  battering-engines  with 
every  energy  and  success,  for  the  ramparts 
were  unmanned,  and  their  desperate  assault 
unchecked. 

“The  boldest  of  the  Tyrians  recovering 
from  surprise  now  rallied,  and  snatching  up 
weapons  merely  of  attack  (for  their  persons 
were  defenceless,  from  their  festival  attire) 
flew  towards  the  wall,  against  which  the  impi¬ 
ous  attack  was  so  furiously  rendered.  It  was 
too  late ;  an  upper  breach  had  been  made,  and 
the  soft  stone  wall  was  fast  falling  beneath  the 
repeated  and  ponderous  blows  of  the  batter¬ 
ing-engines;  the  balisiiB  and  catapultce  were 
now  unmanned  and  overthrown  as  being  use¬ 
less,  while  the  giant  towers  were  wheeled  and 
levered  towards  the  breach  which  now  momen¬ 
tarily  increased  in  width ;  the  several  drop- 
bridges  of  the  towers  were  instantly  lowered 
upon  the  battered  walls,  when  the  concealed 
soldiery,  after  their  first  discharge  of  arrow’s 
and  javelins,  rushed  like  wolves  from  their 
dens  upon  the  devoted  sheepfolds !  As  the 
towers,  galleries,  and  hive-cells  were  emptied, 
they  were  instantly  replaced  (refilled?)  by 
swarms  of  warriors  from  the  carmi,  the  w’hole 
of'which  was  n4jw  in  motion.  The  hitherto 
inactive  and  impatient  cavalry  w’erq  drawn 
out  and  marshalled,  ready  to  plunge  like  fierce 
dragons  within  the  city  when  the  crumbling 
w'alls  should  be  partially  levelled.  The 
bravest  of  the  hardy  Tyrians  met  the  first 
storming  party  (the  forlorn  hope  even  of  an¬ 
cient  days)  with  dauntless  courage,  and  kept  in 
check,  even  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  instant 
advance  of  the  foe ;  the  wall  was  disputed  inch 
by  inch,  and  with  increasing  fury  by  both  par¬ 
ties,  each  being  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 
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While  the  conflict  was  raging  on  the  walls,  ed  the  basis  of  these  speculations,  but  have 
where  the  loud  sounds  and  flashing  weapons  been  finally  overrun  and  extirpated  by  the 
seemed  but  cimililude  overhaiigins;  partaric  hordes,  which,  accordin.r  to  out 

priests  and  body-guardsr  prepared  to  protect  supposition,  would  be  continually  moving 
their  god  and  temple  to  the  last;  in  their  de-  downwards  from  the  northern  regions.  If 
spair  and  wild  devvilion,  they  took  the  golden  they  had  been  the  first  inhabitants,  we  should 


ed  the  basis  of  these  speculations,  but  have 
been  finally  overrun  and  extirpated  by  the 
Tartaric  hordes,  which,  according  to  our 


statue  of  their  deity  from  its  pedestal,  and  with 
massive  chains  of  the  same  rnelai  to  secure  it, 
and  with  huge  nails  driven  through  pertbrateil 
holes  in  the  feet,  they  thus  fastened  it  to  the 
broad  summit  of  the  great  aluirof  ilie  nation  !’’ 
— Page  371. 

Mr.  Jones  expresses  violent  but  just  in- 


naturally  expect  to  find  remains  of  cities  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere  into 
which  they  by  degrees  spread  :  but  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  ruins,  comparatively 
speaking,  lie  within  an  extremely  narrow 
compass. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  give  some  extracts 


dignation  at  the  conduct  of  Alexander  in  illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  au- 
crucifyintT  two  thousand  of  the  citizens  ®  style,  which  exposes  the  most  un- 

<  O.  ...  .  li.-.l: _ _ . !.l.  -  _ f  I*  • 


after  the  siege,  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  Arrian  does  not  mention  this  circum- 


blushing  vanity  with 
that  is  very  amusing. 


a  confiding  naivete 

o 

We  will  begin  with 


stance;  it  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  following,  from  the  introduction  to  the 
Diodorus  and  Quintus  Curtius;  and,  even  chapter; 

if  true,  there  is  some  palliation,  though  no  k  support  these  startling  assertions,  to 
excuse,  in  the  reflection,  that  the  Tyrians  make  iheir  truth  apparent  to  the  reader,  to 
had  themselves  previously  violated  the  law  convince  his  understanding  and  crush  all 
of  nations  and  become  the  aggressors,  by  doubts,  that  even  Histoiy  may  place  tbe  vol- 
murderincr  the  envoys  despatched  to  them  time  within  her  archives,  requires  a  basis  of 
durin'T  the  sie're  by  Alexander.  argument  which  shall  be  rock-built,  that  the 

1*7  I  r®  .•  *i  4.  e-j  •  superstructure  about  to  herai6ed,vvhi  eitin- 
We  learn  from  Curtius  that  the  bidonians  ♦  i..c  \  4  j 

.  ,  --  ,  I  r-  L  11  r  1  vites,  may  yet  resist  (not  defy)  the  storms  and 

carried  away  fifteen  thousand  of  the  ill-fatcd  ,j|mfi8  of  criticism;  but  as  a  strong-cemented 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  in  their  sliips,  and  tliis  edifice  requires  tlie  warm  influence  of  the  sun 
mourning  squadron  is  conducted  by  Mr.  to  secure  the  component  parts,  so  do  we  look 
Jones,  as  the  sagacious  reader  will  have  an-  Ibr  the  sun-smile  (rom  the  just  and  mild  eye  of 
ticipated,  down  the  Mediterranean.  They  critic,  vyhich  will  not  only  glance  upon 


touch  at  “  The  Fortunate  Isles,”  where  the  ""'yo''?  pan  or  the  composiiion,  but  view  each 
friendly  Sidouians  leave  theni;  but  hearing  ‘t 


friendly  Sidoiiians  leave  them  ;  but  hearing 

rumors  of  Alexander  s  implacable  resent-  vvhethcr  the  entablature  will  remain  blank  or 
ment,  they  cast  off  again  into  the  wide  bear  our  humble  name,  is  not  for  us  to  deter- 
ocean,  and  leaving  the  Old  M’^orld  for  ever,  mine  or  command  ;  yet  in  reference  to  the  lat- 
arc  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  Bay  ter  and  natural  hope  the  sentiment  of  the 
of  Honduras.  In  haste  to  sacrifice  to  their  senator  of  Utica  iviil  direct  us,  that  if  we  can- 
tutelary  god,  they  resort  to  the  verv  foolish  ‘commimd  succer^s,’  at  least  we  will  en- 
expedient  of  burning  their  ships  for  fire-  ® 

wood ;  and  hence  their  concealment  for  so  The  follow'ing  specimen  of  the  author’s 
many  ages.  All  this  is  strikingly  original,  various  dissertations  upon  the  fine  arts  will 
and  may  be  satisfactory  to  ingenious  minds !  sufficient,  even  for  the  warmest  admirer 
Having  thus  followed  our  author  as  brief-  Maiurin  school 

ly  as  possible  through  his  various  theories, 

we  cannot  profess  ourselves  converts  to  his  “  Sculpture  has  a  more 
faith,  although  we  readily  bear  testimony  to  ^han  that  stern  consi 

his  ingenuity  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  graceful  ride,  "  ' 

from  some  parts  of  the  volume.  We  still  „„„„ 


“  Sculpture  has  a  more  harmonious  voice 
than  that  of  her  stern  consort  (Architecture) ; 
the  graceful  bride,  whose  rock-rihbed  cradle 
was  amid  the  Parian  hills,  whose  virgin  youth 
reposed  upon  the  halcyon  marble  of  Penteli- 


are  disposed  to  consider,  with  some  of  the  cus,  has  a  voice  of  warm,  yet  chaste  simplicity  ; 


authors  cited,  that  America  was  peopled  by 
the  nations  of  eastern  Asia  via  Behring’s 


her  tones  are  as  sweet,  as  from  lips  first  nour¬ 
ished  on  Hymettus’  hill.  Yet  at  times  they 


Straits;  but  we  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  speak  with  all  the  solemnity  of  her  consort, 
the  Tyrians,  although  not  the  original  colo-  around  w’hom  she  fondly  clings,  as  the  ivy* 

.  ^  ®  •  •  •ii»/Min/l  tno  nnlf  •  nn/i  liwp  that  niant  an/i 


nists,  may,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  sugge.sted,  have 
settled  in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
subdued  the  original  inhabitants.  They 
might  have  struggled  for  existence  for  some 
centuries,  built  the  cities  which  have  form- 
AuevsT,  1844.  34 


around  the  oak ;  and,  like  that  plant  and 
tree,  the  sculpture-vine  preserves  for  ages  the 
character  of  the  marble  monarch  of  the  arts, 
even  after  his  broad-spreading  authority  has 
been  broken  and  humbled  to  the  earth  by 
Time  and  Desolation ;  or  these  two  destroy- 
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ing  powers  may  be  viewed  as  the  Regan  and 
the  Goneril,  while  Archileclure  is  the  Lear 
and  Sculpture  the  Cordelia  of  the  arts.” — 
Past  34. 

We  confess  ourselves  baffled  and  out  of 
breath.  In  what  sense  Time,  Desolation, 
and  Sculpture  can  be  the  daughters  of 
Architecture,  more  particularly  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  paragraph  the  last  of  the 
three  is  personified  as  his  bride,  is  totally 
incomprehensible.  There  is  much  more  of 
the  same  sort. 

“  Egypt !  my  firet-born  and  consort  of  the 
Nile  !  while  thy  pyramids  and  temjdcs  shall 
remain, — and  they  will  even  to  the  final  tem¬ 
pest  of  the  world, — thou  shalt  be  identified 
from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth! 

“Athens!  my  favorite  daughter!  until  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis  shall  fall,  thy  classic  beau- 1 
ties,  around  which  have  gleamed  the  meridian 
splendor  of  the  mind,  will  proclaim  that  Mi¬ 
nerva,  Plato,  Pericles,  and  Phidias  were  thy 
own ! 

“Palmyra!  my  third  joy!  although  the  wdld 
Arab  sleeps  within  thy  rootless  dwelling,  with 
the  whirling  sands  for  his  mighty  mantle,  yet. 
while  thy  porticoes,  arches,  and  colonnades 
shall  be  seen,  the  city  of  the  desert  will  live  in 
memory;  for  the  spirits  ofLonginus  and  Zeno- 
bia  will  be  there  ! 

“  Rome  !  my  warrior  son  !  thy  ancient  glo¬ 
ry,”  etc.  etc. — Page  35. 

The  occasion  of  these  passionate  apos¬ 
trophes  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
the  bitter  outpourings  of  Architecture  and 
Sculpture,  the  parents  of  these  mined 
cities. 

Mr.  Jones’s  inaccuracy  is  sometimes  sur¬ 
prising.  In  his  account  of  the  submission 
of  Sidon  to  Alexander,  he  says — 

“  In  compliment  to  his  favorite  Hephacstion, 
the  Conqueror  allowed  him  to  appoint  whom 
he  pleased  for  king  of  Sidon.  Hephoestion 
thereupon  selected  a  poor  man  of  the  capital 
by  the  name  of  Strato,  and  instantly  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Sidonian  sovereign.  The 
mendicant  was  a  remote  branch  of  the  royal 
house,  but  had  been  unjustly  degraded  by  the 
reigning  monarch.  When  the  new-raised 
king  had  his  first  interview  with  Alexander, 
his  grateful  remark  was — ‘  I  pray  that  Apollo 
will  enable  you,  Alexander,  to  bear  prosperity 
with  the  same  fortitude  with  which  I  have 
struggled  with  adversity!’  The  Macedonian 
highly  applauded  the  philosophical  point  of  the 
remark,  and  secured  him  in  his  new  posses¬ 
sion.” — Pages  342,  343. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  Strato  was 
the  name  of  the  then  king  of  Sidon,  whom 
Alexander  deposed,  while  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  the  legend  was,  according  toCluintus 
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Curtius,  Abdolonymus.  This  however  is 
of  less  consequence  than  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  missed  the  “  philosophical 
point”  of  the  reply,  which  in  reality  was 
to  this  effect: — ‘‘May  the  gods  grant  me 
to  bear  the  crown  with  as  tranquil  a  mind  ! 
For  these  hands  have  supplied  all  my 
wants,  and  having  nothing  1  have  wanted 
nothing.” 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  American,  and  we  would 
wish  to  treat  him  and  his  works  with  that 
courtesy  and  urbanity  which  foreign,  and 
particularly  American  authors  are  wont  to 
receive  from  the  British  press ;  neither 
would  we  arrogantly  exalt  our  own  idioms 
over  the  transatlantic  vernacular;  yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  considerations  we  must 
warn  him  for  the  future  against  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “  acknowledges  to  know,” 
‘‘  this  distinction  is  nearly  defined  from 
the  fact,”  ”  this  last  sentence  cannot  be 
entertained,”  etc. — against  such  sentences 
as,  “  these  pictorial  efforts  of  art  are  on 
a  cloth  of  unusual  thickness,  in  order  to 
secure  stability,  for  the  Mexicans  had  no 
other  written  records  but,  which  may  now 
be  added  from  the  late  discoveries,  sculp¬ 
ture — and  against  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following : — 

“  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  altar  and  idol  of 
Copan  {vide  last  section)  in  a  similar  manner 
demonsirate  these  sculptures  to  be  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  character,  but  that  fact  does  not  preclude 
the  association  of  historical  events — they  w’erc 
so  introduced  and  incorporated  by  the  Eiryp- 
tians  and  the  aticient.s  in  order  to  deify  those 
events:  and  by  thus  rendering  a  sacristy  o{' 
character  to  the  hero  or  the  glory,  to  give  them 
both  (in  their  beliel  )  an  earthly,  or  rather  ce¬ 
lestial  immortality.” 

As  a  parting  word  of  advice  we  would 
bid  him  remember  that 

“Where  so  much  difficulty  lies, 

The  doubtful  are  the  only  wise;” 

and  that  in  treating  such  recondite  and,  at 
best,  uncertain  subjects  as  those  he  has 
chosen,  modest  indecision  and  the  most 
careful  deliberation  can  scarcely  be  too  ap¬ 
parent,  while  their  opposites  are  certain  to 
be  condemned. 


The  Debts  or  the  Late  Dcke  of  Saie 
Coburg  Gotha. — The  Times  states,  in  tlie  most 
distinct  and  emphatic  terms,  that  the  reports 
which  are  in  circulation  relative  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha  dying  in  debt  are  false,  and  without 
the  slightest  foundation.  Instead  of  being  in  debt, 
the  Duke  left  his  eldest  son  money  to  the  amount 
of  £300,000,  afier  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
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THE  ILL-HUMORIST  j  OR,  OUR  RECANTA- 
TION. 

From  th«  New  Monthly  Miigazine. 

•  Oh,  I  am  stabbed  with  hinghter. 

[A  voluntary  confession  of  error  has  always  a  certain  re¬ 
commendation  with  it.  We  therefore  trust  that  the  discovery 
we  have  made,  and  the  acknowledgment  we  here  give  of  the  ! 
fault  we  have  fallen  into  respecting  the  Humor”  in  which 
we  have  written,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by  a  dusceming 
public.  Editor]  ^ 

We  are  weary  of  goo<J  humor,  heartily  tired 
of  mirth  ;  we  are  resolved,  in  short,  to  be  com¬ 
ical  no  more.  The  Tragic  Muse  shall  have 
us  all  to  herself.  The  Blue  Devils  take  us ! 

For  all  man’s  life  mc-seems  a  tragedy 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophes  ; 

First  coming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye, 
Where  all  his  days,  like  dolorous  trophies. 

Are  heap’t  with  spoils  of  fortune  and  of  fear, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  baleful  bier.* 

There  shall  be  no  more  “  cakes  and  ale”  if 
we  can  help  it  Our  part  in  future  shall  be 
with  virtue  and  Malvolio  ;  we  mean  to  give 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  warning,  and  chtsp 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  to  our  heart.  If  there 
shall  be  any  more  ale,  it  shall  be  “  bitter  ale,” 
anti  our  cup  shall  be  that  of  Tantalus. 

The  grievances  of  Englishmen  are,  in  sad 
earnest,  the  dearest  privileges  they  possess. 
Our  patriots  of  former  days  committed  a  griev¬ 
ous  hlumler  in  bringing  in  their  Bill  of  Rights. 
A  Bill  of  ITro/tga  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  popular,  and  immeasurably  more  in  unity 
with  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  country. 
The  true  rights  of  ti  Briton  are  his  wrongs,  for 
he  is  never  so  pleased  as  when  he  is  afflicted, 
and  never  so  di.sconlented  as  when  cause  for 
grumbling  he  has  none.  Dogberry  was  a 
genuine  son  of  Albion,  albeit  the  great  dra¬ 
matist,  in  his  caprice,  claps  us  down  that  pink 
of  constables  in  the  streets  of  Messina.  With 
what  satisfaction  and  vain  glory  does  he  not 
describe  himself  as  “  a  man  who  has  had  his 
losses The  losses  of  many  a  man  are  worth 
his  profits  told  ten  times  over.  W' hat  he  gains 
subjects  him  to  envy,  increases  his  cares,  aug¬ 
ments  hU  responsibilities  and  temptations ; 
but  what  he  loses  (in  additio.i  to  all  the  moral 
benefits  resultins  from  the  abstraction  of  so 
much  filthy  lucre.)  has  the  enormous  advan¬ 
tage  of  furnishing  him  with  a  good  casus  belli 
whh  the  world,  and  a  fair  quarrel  with  the 
lady  of  the  ever-spinning  wheel. 

Can  there  be  a  better  proof  of  the  prevailing 
feishion  for  grievances,  than  the  precarious 
hold  which  reformers  have  had  in  all  ages 
m)on  the  affections  of  their  fellow-citizens? 
The  love  of  abuses  springs  from  the  love  of 
having  something  to  abuse.  To  be  abusing 
somebody  or  something  the  live-long  day,  is 
an  enjoyment  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  have  once  tasted  it ;  and  the  abuse 
highest  in  favor  is  that  which  comes  in  our 
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*  Spenser’s  “  Tears  of  the  Muses.'* 


way  most  frequently,  and  affords  us  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  occasions  for  exhibiting  our 
spleen.  We  have  known  a  man  keep  a  three- 
legged  stool  in  his  study,  for  no  earthly  pur¬ 
pose  but  to  knock  his  shins  against  and  sw’ear 
at.  Upon  the  same  principle  many  people  keep 
cats  and  dogs  in  their  houses,  that  they  may 
have  something  to  execrate  for  every  broken 
saucer,  and  to  cuff  and  kick  whenever  they 
meet  it  on  the  stairs.  This  is  the  true  reason 
that  pets  are  often  the  most  odious  creatures 
of  their  species  ;  the  animal  is  maintained  at 
considerable  expense,  expressly  because  it  is 
mischievous  and  detestable,  thus  providing  us 
with  a  p#*reiinial  theme  for  vituperation,  and 
the  exercise  of  our  irascible  dispositions.  Nay, 
we  often  see  this  system  extended  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  servants  and  other  dependants 
retained  in  an  establishment,  purposely  to 
keep  the  temper  of  the  master  or  mistress  up 
to  the  boiling  point.  This  is  the  use  of  a 
Smike  to  a  Squeers.  Smike  was  a  well-con¬ 
ditioned  simpleton;  but  many  a  mischievous 
and  incorrigible  brat  escapes  expulsion  from 
school,  because  he  ensures  some  epicure  of  a 
pedagogue  the  daily  exercise  of  his  verberose 
propensities.  An  urchin  of  this  description  is 
the  schoolmaster’s  pet-boy ;  not  all  the  good 
scholars  in  the  academy  afford  him  half  the 
satisfaction  which  he  derives  from  this  one  in¬ 
corrigible  favorite. 

This  pleasure  to  be  found  in  pain,  this  good 
in  evil,  this  source  of  joy  discoverable  in  the 
very  stream  of  sorrow,  is  precisely  what  is  fig¬ 
ured  by  the  diamond  in  the  reptile’s  head. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  veiiomniis. 

Still  wears  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Discontent  is  the  jewel  of  adversity ;  tears  are 
literally  pearls;  and  there  is  no  gold  to  be 
compared  to  the  “  gold  of  affliction,”  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  impost  in  the  Lower  Empire  was  ap¬ 
propriately  designated.  Why  is  Ireland,  lor 
example,  called  the 

First  flower  of  the  earth, 

And  first  gem  of  the  sea, 

but  because  she  is  always  in  tribulation,  and 
for  ever  in  the  dumps?  Her  true  emerald  is 
her  distress ;  robbed  of  that  she  would  be 
robbed  of  her  reputation,  and  reduced  to  pov¬ 
erty  indeed.  A  ‘-good  distress”  makes  the 
fortune  of  a  tragic  poet,  and  in  this  respect 
most  men  resemble  the  priests  of  Melpomene  ; 
they  love  a  “good  distress”  prodigiously.  It 
is  evident  from  the  wild  schemes  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  objects  that  we  are  continually  propos¬ 
ing,  or  in  quest  of,  that  we  actually  seek  to  be 
disappointed,  knowing  how  sweet  it  is  to  talk 
of  blighted  hopes  and  rail  at  Fortune.  How 
often  do  we  not  subscribe  to  mad  speculations, 
and  invest  every  shilling  of  our  capital  in  the 
airiest  bubbles,  seemingly  out  of  an  abstract 
love  of  ruin.  A  ruined  fortune  would  seem  to 
be  as  attractive  as  the  ruin  of  an  abbey  or  a 
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castle  in  a  landscape.  In  like  manner  we  ex¬ 
pect  impossibilities  from  our  children,  and 
make  the  n>ost  unreasonable  requests  of  our 
friends,  merely  to  qualify  ourselves  to  deplore 
filial  ingratitude,  and  protest  that  friendship  is 
but  a  name. 

The  place-hunter  may  possibly  derive  some 
slight  advantage  from  gaining  his  suit  and  a 
situation :  but  how  much  happier  is  he  who  is 
in  a  condition  to  accuse  the  perfidy  of  a  minis¬ 
ter,  and  revile  the  government  all  his  days  ? 
In  matters  of  religion,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  w^  to  gratify  the  zealot  is  to  persecute 
him.  The  enthusiast  loves  the  country  where 
go*d  fires  are  kept  to  warm,  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  to  roast  him.  Toleration  freezes  him, 
and  perfect  religious  liberty  is  like  sending 
him  to  Siberia.  We  have  a  shrewd  notion 
that  the  most  miserable  country  imaginable  is 
that  which  Sir  Thomas  More  discovered,  and 
called  Utopia.  We  would  not  be  Utopians 
for  all  the  world  ;  but  as  we  meditate  a  formal 
attack  upon  that  dull  nation  at  a  I'uture  oppor¬ 
tunity,  w’e  shall  say  no  more  of  them,  or  tlieir 
sad  prosperity,  at  present. 

He  that  will  take  the  trouble  of  measuring 
the  L’Allegro  with  the  1l  Penseroso,  will 
find  the  latter  poem  some  score  of  verses  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  former,  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  the  catalogue  of  human  troubles  is 
longer  by  twenty  grievances  than  the  list  of  l 
human  satisfactions.  We  are  determined, 
therefore,  to  be  merry  no  longer. 

There’s  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  be  gay. 

What  costs  and  trouble  we  have  been  at  in 
the  quest  of  gayeties,  while  sorrows  and  tribu¬ 
lations  might  have  been  had  in  bushels,  as 
plenty  and  cheap  as  blackberries!  It  is  to  be 
feareil  that  we  have  hitherto  committed  a 
gross  mistake  in  catering  for  the  supposed 
public  ap{ictite  for  mirth.  We  have  forgotten 
the  luaniry  of  v'oe !  We  have  overlooked  the 
most  striking  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind, — namely,  the  lore  of  gnevance. 
From  this  error  have  arisen  the  Comic  Alma¬ 
nacks,  Comic  Annuals,  and  all  Comic  Miscel¬ 
lanies  of  the  day.  Even  the  Latin  Grammar 
has  been  made  a  farce  of,  and  laughter  ex¬ 
tracted  from  “  As  in  Present i.”  Punch”  has 

even  distilled  smiles  from  law-books;  which 
proves  that  sunbeams  are  producible  from  cu¬ 
cumbers.  One  would  suppose  that  England 
was  still  the  “merry  England”  of  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Round  Table.  One  would 
think  that  we  English  w'ere  a  giggling,  grin- 
light-hearted  people,  instead  ol 
the  plodding,  grumbling,  tax-paying  nation 
that  we  are.  What  have  tre  to  do  with  fun  | 
and  frolic?  JVe  who  live  on  melancholy  beef, 
and  have  our  being  in  solid  plum-pudding,  i 
what  have  ve  to  do  with  kickshaws,  entre-l 
mets,  and  trifles?  Our  centre  is  the  centre  of! 
gravity,  and  those  who  would  have  us  spin  on  | 
the  centre  of  levity,  mistake  the  mechanism  ol  | 
our  national  character  altogether.  The  Eng- 1 


lishman  is  solid  as  his  owm  food,  and  grave  as 
his  own  mustard-pot.  We  eat  melancholy 
meat,  drink  melancholy  dritik,  and  melancholy 
has  “  marked  us  for  her  owm.” 

It  is  the  most  preposterous  thing  in  the 
world  for  its  to  keep  a  retinue  of  wits,  and 
sucii  an  immense  establishment  of  jesters. 
Next  year  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  there  is  not 
a  “  Tragic  Almanack,”  and  our  resolution  is 
taken  to  establish  a  “Tragic  Annual”  like¬ 
wise,  and  perhaps  baptize  the  New  Monthly 
anew  by  the  title  of  the  “  iLL-HuMORtsT.” 
W’e  shall  publish  at  Charing  Cross,  and  we 
expect  all  grave  people  will  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  our  vmlertaking.  It  w’iil  be  our 
study  to  suit  the  ///-temper  of  the  times,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  engage  the  services  of 
Mr.  Croker.  In  fact,  it  will  be  a  sort  of  re¬ 
vival  of  “Fog’s  Journal.” 

With  a  view’  to  these  projects  we  have 
already  commenced  forming  a  library.  It 
contains. 

Burton’s  Anatomy  of  The  Mourning  Bride. 

Melancholy.  The  Distressed  Mo- 

Zinmierman  on  Soli-  ther. 

tude.  Memoirs  of  Gn’w. 

Thomson’s  Winter.  MeWhineon  the  Lam- 
J’he  Dance  of  Death.  entntions. 

Young’s  Night  Tho’ts.  Ovid’s  Tristia. 
Hervey’s  Meditations.  The  Trials  of  Marga- 
The  Sorrows  of  Wer-  ret  Lyndsay. 

ter.  Stories  of  Shipw’recks 

Blair’s  Grave.  and  Tales  ol  Confla- 

The  New'gate  Calen-  grations. 

dar.  Miserrimus. 

The  Elegies  of  Tibul-  The  Practice  of  Courts 

lu.s.  of  Equiiy. 

With  this  lamentable  library,  and  a  corps  of 
the  sourest  fellows,  drinkers  of  vinegar  and 
eaters  of  lemons,  to  be  met  with  in  the  saddest 
streets,  the  most  lugubrious  lanes,  and  the 
crossest  courts  in  London,  we  hope  to  make 
the  “  Ill-Humorist”  a  most  fascinating  mag¬ 
azine.  W e  have  already  retained  three  ele¬ 
giac  hards  to  do  the  poetry,  and  the  same 
number  of  grievance-mongers  to  manage  the 
political  department.  Our  editor  will  alw’ays 
he  habited  in  Ji  sorry  suit;  our  “sub”  will 
wear  green  and  yellow’,  those  being  the  colors 
which  Shakspeare  assigns  to  melancholy ; 
our  devils  w’ill  be  blue,  if  we  can  procure  them, 
if  not  we  shall  advertise  for  sad  boys;  and  at 
the  door  of  our  office  will  be  stationed  a  pair  of 
the  most  dismal  mutes  to  be  found  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  We  shall  appear  in  a  drab  cover, 
with  a  huge  cross,  or  vinegar-cruet  for  our  de 
vice,  with  the  motto. 

It  will  make  you  melancholy.  Monsieur  Jacques 

There  will  be  a  letter-box  (illuminated  with 
weeping  gas)  always  open  to  receive  the  sighs 
of  lovers,  the  tears  of  schoolboys,  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  wives,  the  recriminations  of  hus¬ 
bands,  the  w’ails  of  the  disappointed,  the  grunts 
of  the  disaff  ected,  the  moans  of  manufacturers, 
the  groans  of  the  farmers.  It  shall  not  be 
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onr  fault  if  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  groaned, 
and  merit  the  rueful  countenance  of  The  pub¬ 
lic.  Moor  ditch  shall  not  be  more  melancholy 
than  we,  or  a  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe 
more  doleful.  The  cries  of  London  shall  find 
a  faithful  echo  in  our  pages,  and  we  shall  make 
engagements  with  the  criers  of  all  the  courts 
of  justice  in  England,  so  as  to  ensure  returns 
of  all  the  wrongs  and  hardships  that  suitors 
and  offenders  sustain  at  the  hands  of  judges 
and  juries.  Instead  of  paying  a  penny  a  line 
for  murders  and  great  fires,  we  shall  give  the 
same  handsome  sum  per  word,  including  con¬ 
junctions  and  pronouns.  All  who  rail  at  rail¬ 
ways  w'ill  do  well  to  favor  us  with  their  con¬ 
tributions,  for  it  is  our  fixed  determination  to 
be  always  rich  in  land-slips,  collisions,  and  ex¬ 
plosions.  In  general  strikes  we  shall  endea¬ 
vor  to  be  as  striking  as  possible.  If  we  fail,  it 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  failures,  for  our  columns 
shall  be  rich  in  insolvencies,  and  we  are  re¬ 
solved  to  break  ourselves  in  bankruptcies. 

A  portion  of  our  space  will  be  devoted  to 
rural  and  agricultural  affairs.  We  have  a 
project  f«r  cultivating  the  cypresss  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  rue  and 
wormwood.  As  to  our  English  corn,  it  will  be 
our  constant  care  to  tread  upon  it:  we  shall 
thrash  the  question  of  the  corn-laws,  and  r.iise 
the  animating  cry  of  “  Dear  Bread  while  in 
Irelaml  we  shall  maintain,  support,  and  defend 
the  Corn-Exchange,  that  Delphos  of  discon¬ 
tent,  anti  Dodona  of  dissatisfaction.  As  to 
Oales,  we  care  but  little  for  any  branch  of  the 
family  except  old  Titus,  w  ho  catered  so  well 
in  his  day  for  our  national  love  of  a  supper  of 
horrors.  We  shall  ourselves  be  always  well 
supplied  with  plots  and  conspiracies,  atid  trea¬ 
son  alone  shall  flourish  in  our  pages.  We  in-* 
tend  to  be  the  greatest  alarmists  in  England, 
and  our  readers  will  see  a  French  navy  or  a 
Russian  squadron  in  every  fleet  of  fishing- 
boats  they  perceive  in  the  offing.  Every 
tnonih  there  will  be  a  report  of  a  terrible 
earthquake  in  some  part  of  the  country  or  ano¬ 
ther.  We  shall  prove  this  to  be  the  most  vol¬ 
canic  corner  of  the  globe,  and  we  shall  have 
correspondents  in  Wales  and  Cumberland 
who  will  give  us  daily  accotints  of  wolves  and 
avalanches.  Then  Perkins’s  steam-gun  shall 
burst  once  a  fortnight  at  least,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  few  public  men  whose  loss  is  likely 
to  afflict  the  nation,  shall  he  recorded  mi¬ 
nutely. 

The  markets  will  be  carefully  watched — the 
flesh  of  donkeys  detected  in  the  veal,  horse¬ 
flesh  in  the  beef,  kittens  in  rabbits,  crows  in 
pigeons,  and  hemlock  in  every  sprig  of  pars¬ 
ley.  We  promise  to  keep  public  attention  for 
ever  alive  to  the  adulterations  of  bread  and 
every  other  necessary  of  life.  There  will  be 
a  sharp  eye  into  every  copper  kettle  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  it  will  be  a  small  speck  of  verdigris 
that  will  elude  our  sagacity.  Our  magazine 
will  be  a  vast  a-ssistance  to  the  magistrates 
and  police,  by  pointing  out  a  thousand  street 
nuisances  which,  with  all  their  acuteness,  they 
have  as  yet  no  notion  of.  We  have  been  edu¬ 


cating  our  eyes  end  noses  for  the  purpose,  and 
if  a  single  annoyance  escapes  our  notice,  we 
engage  to  return  the  money  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

To  recommend  ourselves  to  fine  gentlemen 
and  young  men  of  spirit,  there  will  be  a  black 
list  published  in  every  number,  of  those  dis¬ 
creditable  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers  who 
keep  accounts,  and  have  the  assurance  to  send 
in  their  bills. 

There  vvillalwaysbe  a  pitiful  story  by  Moody, 
illustrated  by  Scowl,  or  a  tale  by  Mrs.’Wliim- 
per,  with  a  design  by  Wasp.  We  invite  con¬ 
tributions,  but  a  single  stroke  of  pleasantry,  or 
the  slightest  evi<lence  of  good-humor,  will  be 
fatal  to  any  writer  who  desires  to  appear  in 
our  pages.  Nobody  shall  shine  in  the  “  111- 
humori.st.”  Instead  of  paying  by  the  joke  or 
the  smile,  we  shall  pay  by  the  rub  or  the 
frown.  Our  contents  must  be  discontents,  or 
mal-contents. 

The  discontents  of  the  first  number  will  be 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Shocking  Condition  of  England 
Ouesiion.  By  Sir  Gloomy  Grumble,  Bart., 
.\I.  P. 

2.  Sharpe  upon  Acids. 

3.  Tlie  Perils  and  Dangers  of  the  Streets  of 
London. 

4.  Ode  to  Dissatisfaction. 

5.  An  Essay  on  Sighs.  By  Dieaway  Sob, 
Esq. 

G.  The  N’atnral  History  of  the  Weeping 
Willow.  By  Professor  Lorn. 

7.  The  Seven  Woes.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fright.  Author  of  tlie  “  Waters  of  Mara,” 
and  the  ‘‘Day  ol' Vengeance.” 

8.  Disasters  by  Land  and  Sea. 

9.  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  HHggory 
Doleful,  with  his  continual  falls  and  downfalls, 
misdoings  and  undoings,  losses  and  crosses, 
evictions  and  convictions,  moanings  and  groari- 
ings,  his  .voee,  foes,  throes,  blows,  from  his 
first  cry  to  his  last  sigh.  By  Miserrimus 
Moody,  illustrated  by  Scowl. 


Diving  Bell. — On  the  21st  of  April,  a  cliemiit 
of  Paris  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  in 
a  diving-bell,  which  weighed  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  (plusieurs  centimes  de  kilogrammes^)  and 
remained  nearly  half  an  hour  under  the  water. 
The  bell  contained  a  chemical  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  he  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  secured  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  hj^drogen,  so 
as  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  within  the  bell  in  a 
fit  state  for  supporting  animal  life.  The  e.xperi- 
ment  succeeded  perfectly,  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  person  may  descend  with  the 
apparatus  in  such  a  bell  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
remain  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  inven¬ 
tion  promises  to  he  of  much  advantage  in  the  pearl 
and  coral  fisheries. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  RIVALRY  IN  EAST¬ 
ERN  AFRICA. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.  By  Ma¬ 
jor  W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Engineers.  3 
vols.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1844. 

2.  Voyage  sur  la  Cote  Orientale  de  la  Mer 
RougCj  dans  It  Pays  (TAdel  et  le  Roy- 
aume  de  Choa.  Par  C.  E.  X.  Rochet 
d’Hericourt.  Paris.  1841. 

3.  A  Geographical  Survey  of  Africa,  its 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Productions, 
States,  Population,  S^c. ;  with  a  Map  on 
an  entirely  new  Construction.  To  which 
is  prefred,  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  regarding  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Improvement  of  Africa.  By  James 
M'Queen,  Esq.  London:  B.  Fellowes. 
1840. 

4.  Voyage  en  Ahyssinie,  dans  le  Pays  des 

Galla,  de  Choa  et  d'lfat ;  precede  d'une 
Kxcursion  dans  V Arabic  Heureuse,  et 
accompagne  dune  Carte  de  ccs  diverses 
Contrees.  Par  MM.  Edward  Combes  et 
M.  Tamisier.  1835 — 1837.  4  tomes. 

Paris :  1838. 

Events  are  at  present  in  progress,  which 
must,  ere  long,  in  all  probability,  concen¬ 
trate  much  of  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  upon  the  western  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  Governments  professing  towards  each 
other  the  strictest  amity  at  home,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  elsewhere  carrying  on  all 
the  while  a  system  of  secret  hostilities,  that 
is,  be  endeavoring,  by  intrigue  and  nego¬ 
tiation,  to  undermine  and  supplant  each 
other,  to  circumscribe  each  other’s  trade, 
to  diminish  each  other’s  allies — in  one 
word,  to  effect  by  silent  arts  what  the  noisy 
diplomacy  of  the  cannon  often  fails  to  ac¬ 
complish.  There  is  no  friendship  between 
.states.  Leagued  together  they  may  be  for 
the  achievement  of  some  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  and  while  this  connexion  continues 
they  may  seem  to  be  animated  by  feelings 
of  mutual  good-will ;  but  where  their  inter¬ 
ests  diverge,  there  instantly  arises  a  diver¬ 
gence  of  predilections,  and  the  smothered 
enmity  of  centuries  exhibits  itself  without 
disguise.  Thus  is  it  now,  and  thus  will  it 
ever  be,  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
one  of  the  theatres  of  whose  undying  hos¬ 
tilities  we  purpose  to  delineate,  physically 
and  morally,  in  the  present  article. 

Abyssinia  consists  of  a  cluster  of  table¬ 
lands,  supported  at  a  vast  elevation  above 


the  level  of  the  sea,  by  chains  of  mountains 
which  stretch  round  them  like  buttresses  on 
all  sides,  and  descend  precipitously,  verdant 
and  reeking  with  moisture,  into  the  arid  and 
burning  plains  of  the  torrid  zone.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  extraordinary  region  lie 
the  once  mysterious  sources  of  the  Blue 
Nile  and  the  Ilawash.  Here,  according  to 
numerous  traditions,  was  situated  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  visited  the  Holy  Land. 
On  the  same  spot  rested  one  of  the  earliest 
cradles  of  the  gospel,  and  through  it,  as 
through  a  spacious  portal,  have  issued  in 
all  ages  the  collected  riches  of  Central  Af¬ 
rica,  its  ostrich  plumes,  its  ivory,  its  per¬ 
fumes,  its  precious  gums,  its  spices,  and  its 
gold. 

Of  the  real  value  of  this  country,  Europe 
has,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  formed  but  a 
very  inadequate  conception.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  threshold  of  the 
great  continent,  of  which  it  ought  rather 
to  be  esteemed  the  citadel.  Travellers  and 
adventurers  have  consequently  approached 
it,  until  very  recently,  with  no  projects  ter¬ 
minating  within  its  own  borders,  but  merely 
in  the  hope  of  facilitating  their  entrance 
into  the  interior.  And  wherefore?  Simply 
because  Abyssinia  is  not  itself  the  region 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  of  rich  dyes 
and  costly  odors.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
civilized  statesman,  it  is  something  more; 
gifted  as  it  is  with  an  inexhaustibly  fertile 
soil,  abundant  water,  a  temperate  climate, 
varied  and  beautiful  hills  and  valleys,  and 
every  possible  requisite  for  carrying  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Few 
tracts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  present 
more  peculiar  or  picturesque  features. 
Every  where  the  eye  may  rest  at  once  on 
the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  firs  and  larches  clothing  the  summits 
and  upper  .slopes  of  the  mountains,  while 
junipers  shoot  up  to  the  prodigious  height 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  their  low¬ 
er  terraces,  and  pines  and  bananas  nestle 
in  the  sultry  recesses  of  the  valleys.  The 
advantages  offered  by  the  accidents  of  the 
ground  are,  wherever  they  prevail,  turned 
to  account  by  agriculture.  We  have  here, 
consequently,  a  repetition  of  the  system  of 
tillage  anciently  pursued  with  diligence  in 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  Peru,  as  at  present 
in  China,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus.  Rude  walls  of  stone 
are  carried  at  different  heights  along  the 
face  of  the  mountains,  to  check  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  eye 
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of  the  traveller,  in  whatever  direction  it 
may  turn,  beholds  a  succession  of  platforms, 
green  with  the  young  corn,  or  golden  with 
harvest,  climbing  the  precipitous  acclivities, 
by  which  the  conical  pinnacles  of  ^Ethio- 
pia  are  usually  approached. 

Other  features  co-operate  in  imparting 
beauty  to  these  landscapes.  Villages  and 
hamlets,  in  many  instances  scarcely  a  pis¬ 
tol-shot  from  each  other,  chequer  the  moun¬ 
tain  side;  and  their  clusters  of  conical 
roofs,  made  peculiarly  pointed  in  order  to 
turn  off  the  tropical  rains,  peeping  forth 
through  breaks  in  the  hoary  foliage  of  the 
juniper  or  the  luxuriant  acacia,  suggest  at 
once  the  idea  of  security  and  comfort. 

Numerous  tribes  of  monkeys  inhabit  the 
crags  and  precipices ;  and  birds  of  the 
most  varied  and  gorgeous  plumage,  includ¬ 
ing  the  blue  heron,  the  flamingo,  and  the 
white  ibis  of  Egypt,  bask  upon  the  rocks, 
or  swarm  among  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  forests  of  Gidam,  and 
in  the  jangal  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hawash,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  wild  buffalo,  and  the 
oryx,  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  hyaena, 
with  antelopes  in  droves,  augment  the  living 
interest  of  the  scene. 

The  inhabitants  themselves,  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  their  moral  character, 
in  the  picture  tell  well,  artistically  consid¬ 
ered.  4’all  in  stature,  bulky  in  form,  and 
affecting  a  flowing  and  showy  costume, 
they,  especially  when  on  horseback,  with 
lance  and  buckler,  their  long  dark  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  excite,  mechanic¬ 
ally,  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  To 
heighten  the  effect  of  their  exterior,  they 
are  generally  beheld  together,  flocking  to 
the  court  of  their  despot,  or  scouring  under  | 
his  lead  over  hill  and  plain,  upon  the  mili-i 
tary  expedition  or  wild  foray.  On  occa¬ 
sions  like  these  they  vie  with  each  other  in 
barbaric  splendor.  Nations  scarcely  emerg¬ 
ed  from  the  savage  state  always  delight  in 
displays  of  the  precious  metals,  which, 
brightly  burnished,  glitter  about  their  per¬ 
sons,  or  in  the  caparisoning  of  their  cours¬ 
ers.  When  assembled,  therefore,  in  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  tropics,  their  spear-blades 
flashing,  their  metallic  ornaments,  and  the 
appointments  of  their  steeds,  sending  forth, 
at  every  movement,  coruscations  illumina¬ 
ting  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  an  Am- 
haric  host  must  undoubtedly  be  a  brilliant 
and  exciting  spectacle,  though  inferior,  per¬ 
haps,  in  grandeur,  to  a  body  of  British  cav¬ 


alry  clad  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  polished 
cuirasses*and  crested  helmets. 

Upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  however,  the 
Abyssinians  show  to  much  less  advantage. 
Unhappily  they  have  not  yet  discovered  the 
value  of  cleanliness.  Addicted,  man  and 
woman,  to  the  practice  of  anointing  them¬ 
selves  with  mutton  fat  or  rancid  butter,  and 
feeding  habitually  upon  raw  flesh,  which 
imparts  to  their  perspiration  an  execrable 
odor,  their  approach  is  always  announced 
by  a  cloud  of  a  very  different  quality  from 
that  which  floated  round  the  gods  of  clas¬ 
sical  poetry.  What  Prior  wrote  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  Cape,  is  literally  true  of  the 
Abyssinian  dames, 

‘  Before  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast, 

And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most.’ 

We  have  ourselves  scented  a  bevy  of  Af¬ 
rican  damsels  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  always,  when  engaged  in  collo¬ 
quy  with  them,  manoeuvred  to  prevent  their 
getting  between  the  wind  and  our  nobility. 

In  physical  conformation,  as  in  habits, 
the  people  of  Shoa  are  somewhat  coarse. 
The  women  exhibited  in  the  slave  bazaars 
of  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Abyssinians, 
remarkable  for  their  delicate  and  finely-pro- 
portioned  features,  for  the  lightness  of  their 
step,  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  figures, 
are  all  of  them  Gallas.  Nothing  similar  is 
observed  in  the  Abyssinian  race,  though 
tradition  brings  them  from  Arabia,  and 
fame  has  blazoned  their  reputation  for 
beauty  throughout  the  East.  Even  in  the 
court  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan  poetry  de¬ 
lights  to  place  a  damsel  of  this  country; — 

*  It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora.’ 

But  in  contemplating  the  present  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Ethiopia,  the  Gallas,  whether  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  or  lingering  still 
amid  the  prejudices  of  their  Mohammedan 
or  Pagan  creed,  ought  to  be  regarded  asna- 
tives,  since  they,  perhaps,  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jority,  at  least  among  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Shoa.  And  this  people,  whose  his¬ 
tory,  beyond  a  certain  period,  is  unknown, 
forcibly  attract  our  thoughts  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Abyssinia,  which  they  hem  round 
with  their  settlements,  tributary  or  hostile, 
while  their  roving  hordes,  hovering  in  the 
back-ground  in  savage  independence,  ob- 
.struct  at  pleasure  the  great  arteries  of  Af¬ 
rican  commerce.  Returning  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Red  sea,  we  meet  with  the 
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various  tribes  of  Danakil,  tlie  Isah,  the 
Somauli,  and  the  Mudaito,  am^ing  all  of 
whom  a  sort  of  impure  leaven  of  civilization 
has  been  thrown  hitherto,  not  to  better  their 
condition,  but  to  embitter  tind  degrade  it. 

A  different  destiny,  however,  appears  to 
be  in  store  for  them.  More  than  one  Eu¬ 
ropean  state  has  extended  its  desires  to  that 
part  of  Africa,  which,  to  all  appearances, 
must  shortly  be  subjected  to  external  influ¬ 
ence.  It  has  every  where,  in  fact,  been 
the  plan  of  European  nations  to  gird  round 
Africa  with  a  belt  of  settlements,  and  then 
to  close  in  gradually,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
interior,  civilizing  or  conquering  as  they 
proceed.  On  the  eastern  coast  this  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  obstructed,  at  the  very  first 
step,  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
arid,  burning,  and  unproductive,  has  not 
been  deemed  w’orthy  of  subjugation.  Even 
commercial  settlements  have  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  until  lately.  But  as  soon  as  Aden 
became  an  intejiral  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  could  ex¬ 
tend  their  observations  thus  far,  that  the 
liffht  of  our  civilization  would  not  be  set 
up  in  vain  on  the  mountainous  promontories 
of  Southern  Arabia.*  The  ‘  meteor  flag 
of  England,*  waving  or  flapping  over  our 
impregnable  fortifications,  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  visible  from  the  African  shore, 
which  is  visited  daily  by  the  sound  of  our 
guns.  The  natives,  however,  whether  in 
Asia  or  Africa,  are  far  from  being  scared 
by  this  music,  which  instead  of  inspiring 
terror  and  apprehension,  suggests  feelings 
of  confidence  and  hopes  of  protection,  and 
attracts  them  like  sw  arms  of  bees  to  the 
secure  hive  prepared  for  them. 

‘  Tinnitusqiie  cie,  et  .Matris  quate  cymbalacircum. 
Ipsm  consident  medicatis  sedibus:  ipsse 
Intima  more  suo  sese  in  cunabulu  cuiident.* 

The  force  of  this  attraction  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  when  it  is  remembered  that  Aden 
contained  no  more  than  six  hundred  souls 
when  it  fell  into  our  hands,  w’hereas  the 
population  now,  after  little  more  than  four 
years’  occupation,  ranges  betweent  wenty 
and  thirty  thousand. 

The  giant  strides  made  in  all  directions 
by  our  Indian  empire,  our  invasion  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  our  occupation,  though  tempora¬ 
ry,  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  our  nego¬ 
tiations  for  Socotra,  and  our  settlement  at 

*  Is  it  possible,  as  has  been  insinuated  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  Feb.  10,  1844, 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  contemplates  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  this  all  important  fortress  ? 


[August, 

Aden  roused  the  jealousy  of  our  political 
and  commercial  rivals  in  both  hemispheres. 
Steps  were  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
arrest  our  progress  on  one  point  by  becom¬ 
ing  our  competitors  for  the  possession  of 
Socotra;  the  linfim  of  Muscat,  friendly 
to  us  upon  the  whole,  though  perhaps  on 
compulsion,  exercised  all  the  art  of  diplo¬ 
macy  of  which  his  intellect  was  capable  to 
supplant  us  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  from  Zanzibar  upwards;  while  the 
French,  at  first  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  afterwards,  with  greater  cau¬ 
tion,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Guizot’s 
more  astute  policy,  endeavored  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantages  we  had  gained  at 
Aden,  by  furtively  introducing  themselves 
as  friends  or  masters  into  the  various  little 
emporia  and  harbors  on  the  coasts  of  the 
opposite  continent.  As  a  beginning,  by 
force,  fraud,  or  negotiation,  the  port  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  Next  a  single  ship,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  moderate  in  dimensions,  in  order 
that  no  alarm  might  be  excited,  was  des¬ 
patched  to  the  African  shore,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  negotiate  for  permission  to  attempt 
the  navigation  of  the  Juba.  Whether  out 
of  fear  of  ail  Europeans,  however,  or  from 
a  well-founded  distrust  cd’  the  French  in 
particular,  the  Mohammedan  authorities 
greeted  the  adventurous  Gaul  with  a  peremp¬ 
tory  refusal.  But  France,  prepared  for  faiU 
ure  on  particular  points,  was  by  no  means 
discouraged.  A  sm:dl  squadron  of  sliips  of 
war,  said  to  have  been  fitted  out  secretly  in 
the  port  of  Bordeaux,  shortly  afterwards 
entered  the  straits  of  Babel mandeb,  not  all 
at  once,  but  dropping  in  unostentatiously, 
frigate  after  frigate,  until  tltere  was  a  force 
in  the  Red  Sea  capable  of  alarming  a  mar¬ 
itime  power  less  conscious  than  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  of  its  irresistible  strength.  Negotia¬ 
tions  were  now  commenced  in  downright 
earnest.  Fortunately  for  the  designs  of 
these  interlopers,  Shereef  Hussein,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  command  at  Mocha,  entertained 
extremely  hostile  feelings  towards  this 
country.  He  believed,  whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  reason,  that  we  intended  to  co-operate 
with  the  Imam  of  Sana  in  dislodging  him 
from  his  post,  ai>d  therefore  regarded  the 
arrival  of  the  French  as  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  and  threw  open  to  them  at  once  both 
his  port  and  his  affections.  Operations 
were  immediately  commenced.  Berbera 
they  found  was  hopelessly  secured  in  the 
English  interest.  They  consequently  made 
their  coup  dUssai  at  Zeyla,  which  being  ia 
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some  sort  a  dependency  of  Mocha,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
reckoned  with  extreme  confidence  on  oh-  the  civilized  world.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
tainingat  a  blow.  Tlie  correspondence  of  the  the  great  diplomatist,  the  Sheikh  was  found 
French  commander,  had  it  been  intercept-  to  be  absent,  engaged  we  believe  in  a  pil¬ 
ed,  would  doubtless  have  contained  very  grimage  to  the  tomb  of  his  prophet.  He 
curious  revelations,  of  the  nature  of  which  had,  however,  according  to  custom,  left  his 
we  are  of  course  wholly  ignorant.  But  it  better  or  worse  half  behind  him.  Here 
has  somehow  or  another  transpired,  that  then  was  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
Ibn  Ismail  entertained  no  preference  for  a  French  gallantry.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
French  alliance,  so  that  the  light  of  Louis  mission  caused  the  lady  to  be  informed,  that 
Philippe’s  countenance  was  compelled  to  being  anxious  to  establish  a  commercial 
seek  for  some  spot  further  north,  whereon  residence  in  the  place,  they  wished  to  pur- 
to  diffuse  its  radiance.  One  of  the  subtle  chase  a  small  plot  of  ground  whereon  they 
diplomatists  of  the  Tuileries  proceeded  to  might  erect  a  factory.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Tajiira  where  the  generous  and  gentle  Sul-  they  were  informed  in  reply,  that  the  Sheikh 
tan  Mohamed  Ibn  Mohained,  whose  eulogi-  being  absent,  there  was  no  person  at  Eedh 
urn  has  been  so  feelingly  composed  by  M.  possessing  authority  to  treat  with  them  on 
Rochet  d’  Hericourt,  was  expected  to  yield  the  subject  They  persisted  in  their  de- 
hirnself  up  at  once  to  the  seductive  charm  mand ;  and  at  length,  by  the  usual  display 
of  French  manners.  Perverse  fatality  !  of  force  and  insolence,  terrified  the  poor 
Here  also  the  agents  of  M.  Thiers  made  the  Arab  lady  into  the  disposal  of  what  did  not 
disagreeable  discovery  that  the  English  had  belong  to  her.  An  instrument  was  drawn 
been  beforehand  with  them.  Nor  was  this  up  in  Arabic,  making  over  to  them,  in  con- 
all.  Instead  of  gently  declining  their  alii-  sideration  of  a  certain  sum,  sufficient  land 
ance  Mohamed  Ibn  Mohamed  unceremoni-  for  the  ground  plot  of  a  house,  with  perhaps 
ously  and  roughly  ordered  them  to  depart  a  court  or  garden.  Of  the  purchase-money, 
from  his  territories,  where  he  caused  them  one  half  was  to  be  paid  down,  the  other  at 
very  distinctly  to  understand  their  presence  some  future  time  stated  in  the  instrument, 
would  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  his  good  According  to  custom,  a  translation  of  the 
friends  of  Aden.  All  this  may  appear  very  document  w’as  made  for  transmission  into 
inexplicable  to  one  acquainted  with  the  cir-  France,  and  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  origi- 
cumstance  that  Tajura  pays,  from  time  im-  nal  the  lady  was  prevailed  upon  to  set  her 
memorial,  a  sort  of  tribute  to  Zeyla,  while  seal.  Instead,  however,  of  adhering  to  the 
Zeyla  again  pays  tribute  to  Mocha,  which  terms  agreed  upon  in  the  Arabic  document, 
at  the  period  of  the  above  transactions  was  the  honest  agents  of  Louis  Philippe,  not 
devoted  to  French  interests.  Most  readers,  being  exposed  to  immediate  detection,  trans- 
however,  remember  the  classical  anecdote  ferred  to  themselves  one  hundred  and  jifty 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  said  that  no  city  miles  of  coasts  over  which  the  Sheikh  and 
was  impregnable  to  him,  which  could  be  his  wife  had  about  as  much  authority  as  we 
approached  by  an  ass  laden  with  darics.  have!  This  characteristic  transaction  op- 
Now  asses  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  in  the  viously  justifies  our  neighbors  in  applying 
east,  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  are  prone  to  us,  as  they  constantly  do,  the  appellation 
to  use  them,  which  may  in  part  account  of  La  Perfde  Albion. 
for  the  little  success  that  attended  the  ef-  While  these  creditable  movements  were 
forts  of  M.  Thiers’  naval  missionaries.  But  in  progress  on  the  coast,  the  interior  was 
the  authorities  both  of  Zeyla  and  Tajura  by  no  means  neglected.  Shoals  of  French 
were,  moreover,  sufficiently  able  to  calculate  spies  and  emissaries  drifted  before  the  po- 
to  convince  themselves,  that  the  nation  licy  of  the  warlike  minister  into  I'igre, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Gojam,  and  Shoa,  some  intent  upon  fulfill- 
Sea,  and  possessed  a  line  of  enormous  ing  the  designs  of  their  employers  and  some 
steamers  capable  of  blowing  in  one  hour  with  other  projects  to  which  we  shall  allude 
the  whole  of  their  frail  tenements  into  the  anon.  It  is  well  known  to  the’  public  that 
air,  was  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  state  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
like  France,  in  whose  power  they  were  very  had  at  different  times  despatched  several 
slow  to  believe.  The  game  which  thus  fail-  ministers  into  Abyssinia  for  the  purpose 
ed  without  the  straits  was  now  played  with-  of  diffusing  in  that  benighted  country  a 
in,  first  at  Massowah,  with  no  better  luck,  correct  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Of 
and  next  at  Eedh,  where  an  exhibition  of  these  some  w’ere  actually  there  when  the 
French  probity  and  faith  was  made,  which  French  agents  arrived.  Their  presence. 
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however,  and  the  influence  they  exercised,  factures.  Nevertheless,  our  English  goods 
were  so  wholly  incompatible  with  the  views  could  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  the 
of  France,  that  the  first  step  taken  by  its  Abyssinian  market,  their  cheapness  and 
unscrupulous  emissaries  was  to  dislodge  superiority  obtained  for  them  an  irritating 
them.  The  experiment  was  commenced  preference.  Recourse,  therefore,  was  had 
in  Tigre,  the  cruel  and  astute  despot  of  to  other  manoeuvres,  and  as  a  master-stroke 
which,  tolerant  not  through  principle,  but  of  diplomacy,  the  idea  was  diligently  cir- 
through  policy,  had  up  to  that  time  favored  culated  throughout  the  country  that  the 
them  to  serve  a  political  purpose.  An  Egyp-  English  were  insidiously  making  their  ap- 
tian  army,  it  was  said,  secretly  no  doubt  proaches,  in  order  to  abolish  the  slave 
encouraged  and  urged  on  by  France,  had  trade,  and  thus  in  every  house,  from  the 
approached  to  within  three  days’  march  of  palace  to  the  cottage,  to  arm  and  animate 
the  frontiers  of  Tigre,  with  what  views  was  the  servant  against  his  master, 
not  publicly  stated.  Ubie  feared,  however.  In  giving  currency  to  these  calumnious 
that  Mohammed  Ali  contemplated  the  entire  reports,  numerous  agents  were  busily  en- 
conquest  of  Abyssinia,  which  in  reality  was  gaged,  and  at  their  head  may  be  placed  the 
the  fact,  though  a  chain  of  circumstances,  Messrs.  d’Abadie  and  the  well-known  Ro- 
guided  by  a  far  distant  hand,  checked  the  chet  d’Hericourt.  But  in  selecting  this 
pasha’s  ambitious  enterprise.  So  long  as  last-named  individual  M.  Thiers  had  made 
the  Egyptians  continued  to  advance,  Ubie  a  great  mistake.  Rochet,  as  Sahila  Se- 
exhibited  every  token  of  friendship  towards  lassi  used  familiarly  to  call  him,  was  not  a 
the  missionaries,  because  he  expected,  person  to  be  content  with  the  position  of 
through  them,  to  obtain  from  India  mili-  an  emissary.  He  formed  plans  of  gigantic 
tary  assistance  against  the  Egyptian  pasha,  dimensions  and  aimed  high,  and  if  fortune 
When,  in  obedience  to  the  court  of  St.  stepped  in  between  him  and  success,  the 
James’s,  Mohammed  Ali  relinquished  his  de-  fact  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
sign  upon  Abyssinia,  the  ruler  of  Tigre,  cumstance  that  M.  Rochet’s  ambition  was 
not  by  any  means  aware  to  whom  he  owed  very  greatly  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence, 
his  deliverance,  began  immediately  to  look  Had  it  been  otherwise  his  plans  might  have 
coldly  upon  the  English  missionaries,  and  come  to  us  through  the  channels  of  history, 
to  listen  to  the  insinuations  and  promises  which  would  have  had  to  record  how  M. 
of  the  French.  Among  these  was  a  Ro-  Rochet  d’Hericourt  arrived  in  Shoa  by 
man  Catholic  priest,  animated  at  once  by  way  of  Tajura;  how,  by  the  dispensing  of 
religious  and  national  bigotry,  who  excited  medicine  and  other  arts,  he  ingratiated 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Abyssinian  clergy  himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
against  our  Protestant  brethren,  by  de-  try,  and  got  together  a  strong  party ;  how, 
nouncing  them  incessantly  as  heretics,  and  through  his  agency,  Sahila  Selassi  was  sent 
maintaining  that  they  were  universally  so  to  sleep  with  his  fathers ;  how  he  seated 
regarded  in  Europe.  These  sectarian  de-  himself  on  his  vacant  throne,  took  the  royal 
nunciations  were  vigorously  seconded  by  Besabesh  into  his  harem,  added  thereto  the 
the  diplomacy  of  the  secular  emissaries,  most  beautiful  among  the  five  hundred  con- 
They  dwelt  upon  the  encroaching  spirit  cubines  of  his  predecessor,  erected  his  new 
and  perfidious  policy  of  England,  which,  capital  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
by  treachery  the  most  consummate,  had  mountains  in  the  country,  offered  the  lion- 
established  its  authority  throughout  a  great  ors  of  the  patriarchate  to  Mr.  Krapf,  the 
part  of  Asia,  and  was  now  pushing  its  pre-  English  missionary,  on  condition  he  would 
liminary  settlements  towards  Abyssinia  co-operate  with  him  in  carrying  out  his 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ubie  plans,  sent  the  lazy  native  priests  to  cul- 
suffering  himself  to  be  alarmed  by  these  re-  tivate  cotton  and  sugar-canes  in  the  sultry 
presentations,  withdrew  his  protection  from  valleys  of  Gidam,  conquered  the  surround- 
the  English  missionaries,  and  ordered  them  ing  Gallas,  extinguished  English  influence, 
instantaneously  to  quit  his  country.  The  and  extended  condescendingly  the  right 
same  arts  were  put  in  practice  with  more  hand  of  fellowship  to  his  former  most 
or  less  success  in  Amhara,  Gojam,  and  scrupulous  and  royal  master  the  King  of 
Shoa.  Every  where  French  influence  was  the  French.  The  reader  may  smile;  but 
predominant,  and  by  an  artful  though  ex-  most  certain  it  is  that  our  worthy  French 
tremely  sparing  distribution  of  presents  adventurer  contemplated  all  we  have  sketch- 
and  still  more  liberal  promises,  a  taste  was  ed  out,  and  more.  Nor  would  the  under¬ 
attempted  to  be  excited  for  French  manu-  taking  have  proved  so  difficult  as  might  at 
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first  sight  appear.  To  project  daringly  is,  in  diplomatic  affairs.  But  it  was  known  to 
in  those  countries,  half  the  battle,  and  could  all  the  authorities  in  the  presidency  that  he 
Rochet  have  got  hold  of  all  the  presents  had  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study 
which  the  Controller-general,  M.  Combes,  of  politics,  and  what  was  of  far  greater  inl¬ 
and  others,  pretended  to  have  brought  to  portance,  concealed  great  depth  of  thought, 
the  coast,  he  w'ould  certainly  at  all  events  far-seeing  sagacity,  and  the  capacity  to  de- 
have  commenced  the  drama.  tect  and  counteract  the  most  cunning  de- 

But  this  of  course  was  a  little  episode,  vices  of  political  Jesuitism,  beneath  a  laugh- 
not  foreseen  or  contemplated  either  by  M.  ing  and  seemingly  careless  exterior.  We 
Thiers  or  by  M.  Guizot.  Their  object  was  saw,*  therefore,  that  he  was  precisely  the 
to  extend,  along  the  shores  of  Eastern  Af-  man  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  Abys- 
rica,  the  chain  of  forts  which  they  had  es-  sinia.  His  genius,  comprehensive  and  ver- 
tahlished  ou  the  north  and  west,  and  which  satile,  was  equally  adapted  to  the  pursuits 
it  is  confidently  hoped  in  France  will  short-  of  peace  and  war,  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
ly  embrace  Egypt.  At  the  outset,  com-  cabinet,  and  the  fierce  encounter  of  wild 
mercial  objects  only  were  ostensibly  to  be  beasts  in  forest  or  jungle.  His  suite  was 
effected  by  this  policy.  France  was  to  se-  numerous  and  well  selected,  including  offi- 
cure  to  itself  a  monopoly  in  all  the  produc-  cers  of  high  ability  and  scientific  men 
tions  of  the  interior  of  Africa  conveyed  by  eminent  for  their  attainments.  From  the 
caravans  towards  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  moment  of  touching  on  the  African  coast, 
countries  of  Enarea,  Kaffa,  Kambat,  Shoa,  the  varied  powers  of  Major  Harris’s  mind 
Gojam,  and  Amhara,  up  to  the  confines  of  were  called  into  play.  He  had  sometimes 
Senaar.  What  these  productions  are  we  to  soothe,  sometimes  to  menace  and  over¬ 
need  scarcely  enumerate  in  detail.  It  will  awe  the  subtle  and  avaricious  old  sultan  of 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  ostrich  plumes,  Tajura;  he  had  to  bring  his  diplomatic  arts 
the  ivory,  the  rich  dyes,  the  precious  gums,  to  bear  on  the  owners  of  mules  and  camels, 
the  spices,  the  coffee,  the  gold,  whether  in  more  difficult  ofttimes  to  treat  with  in  the 
dust  or  in  bars,  the  peltries,  and  the  slaves.  East  than  the  Metternichs  of  the  Durbar  ; 
which  the  lax  consciences  of  our  neighbors  he  had  to  reconcile  hostile  chiefs,  to  sub- 
would  have  allowed  them  to  smile  upon  in  due  the  rancor  and  animosity  of  jealous 
their  passage  from  the  land  of  their  birth  tribes ;  now  to  exercise  the  forbearance 
to  Asiatic  servitude.  Upon  this  part  of  which  the  highest  civilization  teaches,  and 
the  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate.  The  now  to  make  an  exhibition  of  those  arts  of 
government  of  India  saw  at  once  the  great-  destruction  which  repress  the  insolence  of 
ness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  after  ma-  the  savage,  and  accustom  his  mind  to  ac- 
ture  deliberation  determined  upon  despatch-  quiesce  in  its  own  inferiority.  In  the  por¬ 
ing  an  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Southern  tion  of  his  work,  which  describes  the  cir- 
Abyssinia.  It  should  be  observed,  how-  cumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
ever,  that  S.ihila  Selassi,  the  prince  in  ques-  Major  Harris  displa)s  the  skill  of  a  prac- 
lion,  was  still  more  eager  to  behold  such  a  tised  and  popular  writer.  His  account  of 
mission  set  on  foot  than  the  Indian  govern-  the  march  through  the  burning  deserts  of 
ment  itself,  and  while  the  idea  was  under  the  Adaiel,  from  the  Bay  of  Foulness  to  the 
discussion  at  Bombay,  forwarded  a  letter,  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps,  reports  of  which 
earnestly  entreating  that  an  ambassador  reached  us  from  time  to  time,  is  one  rapid 
might  be  sent  to  him.  The  home  govern-  succession  of  glowing  and  gorgeous  pic- 
ment  having  been  consulted  upon  the  sub-  tures,  such  as  would  be  vainly  sought  for  in 
ject.  Lord  Palmerston,  always  alive  to  the  in-  the  work  of  any  other  modern  traveller, 
terest  of  commerce,  approved  of  the  de-  Many  of  his  landscapes  are  worthy  of  Sal- 
sign,  and  directed  that  an  embassy  should  vator  Rosa.  The  fire  of  the  climate  ap- 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  court  of  pears  to  be  infused  into  the  language  which 
Shoa.  describes  it.  He  spreads  the  burning  ca- 

Considering  the  number  of  able  and  dis-  nopy  of  a  tropical  sky  over  the  fancy  of  his 
tinguished  men  ever  to  be  found  in  the  reader,  piles  around  him  the  rocks  and  pre¬ 
military  and  civil  service  of  India,  the  gov-  cipices  crumbling  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
eminent  could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  an  able  scorching  sun,  and  renders  him  the  corn- 
politician  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  panion  of  the  thirsty  caravan  toiling  in  sul- 
embassy.  The  choice,  however,  fell  upon  len  despair  through  the  suffocating  ravines 
Major  Cornwallis  Harris.  This  officer  had  and  hollows  which  constitute  the  home  of 
not  previously,  we  believe,  been  engaged  the  cut-throat  Danakil,  Isah,  and  Mudaito 
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Bedouins.  A  tame  style  would  have  been 
absurd  and  offensive  in  delineating  scenes 
such  as  these.  They  required,  to  give  them 
verisimilitude,  words  analogous  to  them¬ 
selves,  bold,  picturesque,  and  strange,  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  powerful  emotions,  to  give 
birth  to  new  associations,  to  raise  and  trans¬ 
port  the  mind  from  the  tranquil  beauties  of 
a  temperate  climate  into  the  wild  and  terri¬ 
ble  volcanic  creations  of  that  particular 
section  of  the  torrid  zone.  To  illustrate 
our  meaning  we  shall  here  introduce  Major 
Harris’s  account  of  his  passage  along  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  which  our  friends  the 
Arabs  ironically  denominate  Bahr  Assal, 
or  the  ‘  Sea  of  Honey.’ 

“’Twas  midnight  when  the  thirsty  party 
commenced  the  steep  ascent  of  the  ridge  of 
volcanic  hills,  which  frown  above  the  south¬ 
eastern  boundary  of  the  fiery  lake.  The 
searching  north-east  wind  had  scarcely  dimin¬ 
ished  in  its  parching  fierceness,  and  in  hot  suf¬ 
focating  gusts  swept  fitfully  over  the  broad 
glittering  e.xpanse  of  water  and  salt,  whereon 
the  moon  shone  brightly — each  deadly  ])tiff 
succeeded  by  the  stillness  that  foretells  a^trop- 
ical  hurricane — an  absolute  absence  even  of  the 
smallest  ruflling  of  the  close  atmosphere. 
Around,  the  prospect  was  wild,  gloomy,  and 
unearthly',  beetling  basaltic  cones  and  jagged 
slabs  of  shattered  lava — the  children  of  some 
mighty  trouble — forming  scenery  the  most 
shadowy  and  extravagant.  A  chaos  of  ruined 
churche.-'  and  catheilrals.  cedeahs,  towers,  mon¬ 
uments,  and  n)inarets.  like  the  ruins  of  a  de¬ 
molished  world,  appeared  to  have  been  confu- 
eetlly  tossed  toiiether  by  the  same  volcanic 
thrces,  that,  when  the  earth  was  in  labor,  had 
produced  the  phenomenon  below ;  iuid  they 
shot  their  dilapidated  spires  into  the  molten 
vault  of  heaven,  in  a  fantastic  medley,  which, 
under  so  uncertain  a  light,  bewildered  and  per- 
plexeil  the  heated  brain.  The  path,  winding 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  over  sheets  of 
broken  lava,  was  rarely  of  more  than  sufficient 
width  to  admit  of  progress  in  single  file  ;  and 
the  livelong  hours,  each  seeming  in  itself  a 
century,  were  spent  in  scrambling  up  the  face 
of  sleep,  rugged  precipices,  where  the  moon 
gleamed  upon  the  bleaching  skeleton  of  some 
camel  that  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  ; 
thence  again  to  descend  at  tite  imminent  peril 
of  life  and  limb,  into  yawning  chasms  and 
dark  abysses,  the  forbidding  vestiges  of  bygone 
volcanic  agency. 

“  The  horrors  of  that  dismal  night  set  the 
efforts  of  description  at  defiance.  An  unlim¬ 
ited  supply  of  water  in  prospect,  at  the  ilistance 
of  only  sixteen  miles,  had  for  the  briel  moment 
buoyed  up  the  drooping  spirit  which  tenanted 
each  way-worn  frame;  and  when  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  mule  was  unable  to  totter  farther,  his  rider 
contrived  manfully  to  breast  the  steep  hill  on 
foot.  But  owing  to  the  long  fasting  and  |iri- 
vation  endured  by  all,  the  limbs  of  the  weaker 


soon  refused  the  task,  and  after  the  first  two 
miles  they  dropped  fast  in  the  rear. 

“  Fanned  by  the  fiery  blast  of  the  midnight 
sirocco,  the  cry  for  water,  uttered  feebly  and 
with  difficulty  by  numbers  of  parched  throats, 
now  becanje  incessant ;  and  the  supply  of  that 
precious  element  brought  for  the  whole  party 
falling  short  of  one  gallon  and  a  half,  it  w’as 
not  long  to  be  answered.  A  tiny  sup  of  dilu¬ 
ted  vinegar  for  a  moment  assuaging  the  burn¬ 
ing  thirst  which  raged  in  the  vitals,  and  con¬ 
sumed  some  of  the  more  down-hearted,  again 
raised  their  drooping  souls;  but  its  effects 
were  transient,  and  after  struggling  a  few 
steps,  overv.'helmed,  they  sunk  again,  with 
husky  voice  declaring  their  days  to  be  num¬ 
bered,  and  their  resolution  to  rise  up  no  more. 
Dogs  incontinently  expired  upon  the  road  ; 
horses  and  mules  that  once  lay  down,  being 
unable  from  exhaustion  to  rally,  were  reluc¬ 
tantly  abandoned  to  their  fate,  whilst  the  lion- 
hearted  soldier,  who  had  braved  death  at  the 
cannon’s  ntouth,  subdued  and  unmanned  by 
thirst,  finally  abandoning  his  resolution,  lay 
gasping  by  the  way-side,  and  heedless  of  the 
exhortation  of  his  officers,  hailed  approaching 
dissolution  with  delight,  as  bringing  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  tortures  which  were  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured. 

Whilst  many  of  the  escort  and  followers 
w'cre  then  unavoidably  left  stretched  with 
open  mouths  along  the  road,  in  a  state  of  utter 
insensibdity,  and  apparently  yielding  up  the 
ghost,  others  pressing,  on  to  arrive  at  water, 
became  bew’ildered  in  the  intricate  mazes  ot 
the  w'ide  wilderness,  and  recovered  itwriththe 
utmost  difficulty.  .As  another  day  dawned, 
and  the  round  red  sun  again  rose  in  wrath  over 
the  Lake  of  Salt,  towards  the  hateful  shores 
of  which  the  tortuous  path  was  fast  leading, 
the  courage  of  all  who  had  hitherto  borne  up 
against  fatigue  and  anxiety  began  to  flag.  A 
dimness  came  before  the  drow’sy  ey'e,  giddi¬ 
ness  seized  the  brain,  and  the  ])rospect  ever 
held  out  by  the  guides,  of  quenching  thirst  im¬ 
mediately  in  advance,  seeming  like  the  tantal¬ 
izing  delusion  of  a  dreanj,  had  well  nigh  lost 
iis  magical  effect;  when,  as  the  spirits  of  the 
most  sanguine  fainted  within  them,  a  wild 
Bedouin  was  perceived,  like  a  delivering  angel 
from  above,  hurrying  forward  with  a  large 
skin  filled  with  muddy  water.  This  most  well- 
timed  supply,  obtained  by  Mohammed  Ali 
from  the  small  pool  at  Ilanlelanta,  of  which, 
with  the  promised  guard  of  his  own  tribe,  by 
whom  he  had  been  met.  he  had  taken  forcible 
possession  in  defiance  of  the  impotent  threats 
of  the  ruthless  ‘  red  man,’  was  sent  to  the  rear. 
It  admitted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  being  pour¬ 
ed  over  the  face  and  down  the  parched  throat, 
to  revive  every  prostrate  and  perishing  suffer¬ 
er  ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  ghastly,  haggard,  and 
exiiausted,  like  men  who  had  escaped  from  the 
jaw’s  of  death,  the  whole  had  continued  to 
struggle  into  a  camp,  which,  but  for  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  firmness  i  f  the  son  of  Ali  Abi,  few 
individuals  indeed  of  the  whole  party  would 
have  reached  alive. 
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“  A  low  range  of  limestone  hillocks,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  strange  masses  of  coral,  and 
niarked  by  a  pillar  like  that  of  Lot,  encloses 
the  well  of  Hanlefanta,  where  each  mule  ob¬ 
tained  a  shell  full  of  water.  From  the  glitter¬ 
ing  shore  of  the  broad  lake,  the  road  crosses 
the  saline  incrustation,  which  extends  about 
two  miles  to  the  opposite  brink.  Soiled  and 
mossy  near  the  margin,  the  dull  crystalized 
salt  appears  to  rest  upon  an  earthy  bottom ; 
but  it  soon  becomes  lustrous  and  of  a  purer 
color,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  dense 
water,  like  a  rough  coarse  sheet  of  ice,  irregu¬ 
larly  cracked,  is  crusted  with  a  white  yielding 
ertlorescence,  resembling  snow  which  has 
been  thawed  and  relrozen,  but  which  still,  as 
here,  with  a  crisp  sound,  receives  the  impress 
of  the  foot.  A  well  trodden  path  extends 
through  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ellipse  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  gigantic  bowd, 
whence  the  purest  salt  is  obtainable  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  several  cold  springs,  said  to  cast  up 
large  pebbles  on  their  jet.  through  the  ethe¬ 
real  blue  water.” 


ly,  perhaps,  the  thing  might  not  have  been 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Most 
assuredly,  however,  our  object  w'as  not  to 
try  the  experiment,  but  to  deliver  those 
unhappy  savages  from  their  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  and  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
numerous  obstacles  and  difficulties  which 
originated  in  the  stupid  fables  above  alluded 
to.  They  were,  in  a  short  time,  completely 
overcome,  and  at  the  very  first  interview 
that  took  place  between  Major  Harris  and 
the  king  of  Shoa,  a  wound  was  inflicted 
upon  French  influence  which  it  only  re¬ 
quired  the  continuance  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  office  to  render  mortal.  The  description 
of  this  scene,  which  took  place  at  Machal- 
Wans,  a  country  palace  of  Sahila  Seldssi, 
will  serve  at  once  to  throw  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  country,  and  show  the  lugh 
consideration  in  which  the  British  embassy 
was  held. 


But,  bow'ever  magnificent  this  portion  of 
the  work  may  be — and  it  has  seldom,  as 
we  have  said,  been  equalled — our  business 
lying  with  the  politics  of  the  undertaking, 
we  transport  ourselves  at  once  to  Abys¬ 
sinia.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  on 
the  frontier,  it  began  to  taste  the  fruits  of 
French  intrigue.  It  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  barbarians — as  all  who  have 
had  experience  in  this  part  of  world  can 
testify — to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  which  separates  the  possible  from 
the  impossible.  Of  this  our  Gallic  rivals 
were  well  aware,  and  therefore,  they  labor¬ 
ed,  not  wholly  without  success,  to  implant 
in  the  minds  of  the  Abyssinians  the  most 
extravagant  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
of  the  English.  In  their  reports,  we  were 
elevated  or  degraded  into  a  nation  of  potent 
magicians,  capable  of  .setting  all  the  laws  of 
nature  at  defiance.  We  could,  it  was  said, 
topple  down  mountains,  bring  up  gold  or 
hidden  gems  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
depopulate  whole  kingdoms  by  the  force  of 
spells  and  medicines,  or,  if  need  were,  could 
transport  into  the  region  we  designed  to 
subdue,  an  overwhelming  array  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  boxes !  But  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  wrought  most  powerfully  on 
the  imagination  of  the  African  highlanders, 
was  the  idea  that  Major  Harris  carried 
along  with  him  the  Queen  of  England,  no 
gentle  lady  rustling  in  silks  and  satins, 
but  a  monstrous  and  terrific  ghoul^  who, 
being  let  loose,  would  eat  up  Sahila  Selassi 
and  all  his  subjects  at  a  tiffin !  Figurative- 


“  The  last  peal  of  ordnance  was  rattling  in 
broken  echoes  along  the  mountain  chain,  as 
the  British  embassy  stepped  at  length  over  the 
high  threshold  of  the  reception-hall.  Circular 
in  form,  and  destitute  of  the  w’onted  Abyssinian 
pillar  in  the  centre,  the  massive  and  lofty  clay 
walls  of  the  chamber  glittered  with  a  profusion 
ofsilver  ornaments,emblazoned  shields,  match¬ 
locks,  and  double-harrelleil  guns.  Persian 
carpets,  and  rugs  of  all  sizes,  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns,  covered  the  floor,  and  crowds  of  alaKas, 
governors,  chiefs,  and  principal  officers  of  the 
court  arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  stood 
around  in  a  posture  of  respect  uncovered  to 
the  girdle.  Two  wide  alcoves  receded  on 
either  side,  in  one  of  which  blazed  a  cheerful 
wood  fire,  engrossed  by  indolent  cats,  w’hilst 
in  the  other,  on  a  flowered  satin  ottoman,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  withered  eunuchs  and  juvenile 
pages  of  honor,  and  supported  by  gay  velvet 
cushions,  reclined  in  .^thiopic  suite  his  most 
Christian  majesty  Shhila  Selassi.  The  Deck 
Agafari,  or  state  door-keeper,  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  stood  with  a  rod  of  green  rushes 
to  preserve  the  exact  distance  of  approach  to 
royalty;  and  as  the  British  guests  entered  the 
hall,  and  made  their  bows  to  the  throne,  mo¬ 
tioned  them  to  be  seated  upon  chairs  that  had 
previously  been  sent  in ;  which  done,  it  w'as 
commanded  that  ail  might  be  covered. 

“  The  king  was  attired  in  a  silken  Arab  vest 
of  green  brocade,  partially  shrouded  under  the 
ample  folds  of  a  white  cotton  robe  of  Abyssin¬ 
ian  manufacture,  adorned  with  sundry  broad 
crimson  stripes  and  borders.  Forty  summers, 
whereof  eight-and-twenty  had  been  passed 
under  the  uneasy  cares  of  the  crown,  had 
slightly  furrowed  his  dark  brow,  and  some¬ 
what  grizzled  a  full  bushy  head  of  hair,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  elaborate  curls  after  the  fashion  of 
George  I.;  emd  although  considerably  dis- 
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figured  by  the  loss  of  the  left  eye,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  manly  features,  open,  pleasing,  and 
commanding,  did  not,  in  their  lout  ensemble. 
belie  the  character  for  impartial  justice  which 
the  despot  has  obtained  far  and  wide ;  even 
the  Danakil  comparing  him  to  a  ‘fine  balance 
of  gold !’ 

“  All  those  manifold  salutations  and  inqui¬ 
ries,  which  overwrought  politeness  here  en¬ 
forces,  duly  concluded,  the  letters  with  which 
the  embassy  had  been  charged — enveloped  in 
flowered  muslin  and  rich  gold  kimkhab — were 
presented  in  a  sandal-wood  casket,  minutely 
inlaid  with  ivory ;  and  the  contents  having 
been  read  and  expounded,  costly  presents  from 
the  British  Government  were  introduced  in 
succession,  to  be  spread  out  before  the  glisten¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  court.  The  rich  Brussels  car¬ 
pet,  which  completely  covered  the  hall,  to- 1 
gether  with  Cashmere  shawls  and  embroidered  | 
Delhi  scarfs  of  resplendent  hues,  attracted  uni- 1 
versal  attention ;  and  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  were,  from  time  to  lime,  handed  to 
the  alcove  by  tiie  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  On 
the  introduction  of  each  new  curiosity,  the 
surprise  of  the  king  became  more  and  more 
unfeigned.  Bursts  of  merriment  followed  the 
magic  revolutions  of  a  group  of  Chinese  danc¬ 
ing  figures ;  and  when  the  European  escort 
in  full  uniform,  with  the  sergeant  at  their  head, 
marched  into  the  centre  of  the  hall — faced  in 
front  of  the  throne,  and  performed  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercises  amidst  jewelry  glittering 
on  the  rugs,  gay  shawls  and  silver  cloths  which 
strewed  the  floor,  ornamented  clocks  chiming, 
and  musical  boxes  plnying  ‘  God  save  the 
Q,ueen’ — his  majesty  appeared  quite  en¬ 
tranced,  and  declared  that  he  possessed  no 
words  to  express  his  gratitude.  But  many 
and  bright  were  the  smiles  that  lighted  up  the 
royal  features,  as  three  hundred  muskets,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  were  piled  in  I’ront  of  the  foot¬ 
stool.  A  buzz  of  mingled  wonder  and  ap¬ 
plause,  which  half  drowned  the  music,  arose 
from  the  crowded  courtiers  ;  and  the  measure 
of  the  w’arlike  monarch’s  satisfaction  now 
filled  to  overflowing,  ‘  God  will  reward  you,’ 
he  exclaimed,  ‘for  1  cannot!’ 

“But  astonishment  and  admiration  knew 
no  bounds,  as  the  populace  next  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  hills  to  witness  the  artillery 
practice,  which  formed  the  sequel  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  princely  gifts.  A  sheet  was 
attached  to  the  opposite  face  of  the  ravine. 
The  green  valley  again  rung  to  the  unwonted 
roar  of  ordnance  ;  and  as  the  white  cloth  flew 
in  shreds  to  the  wind,  under  a  rapid  discharge 
of  round  shot,  canister,  and  grape,  amidst  the 
crumbling  of  the  rock,  and  the  rush  of  the 
falling  stones,  the  before  despised  sponge  stave 
became  a  theme  of  eulogy  to  the  monarch  as 
well  as  to  the  gaping  peasant.  A  shout  rose, 
long  and  loud,  over  the  pealing  echoes  which 
rattled  from  hill  to  hill ;  and  far  along  the  ser¬ 
rated  chain  was  proclaimed  the  arrival  ol' 
foreign  guests,  and  the  royal  acquisition, 
through  their  means,  of  potent  engines  oi 
war.” 


It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  glance  again 
in  this  place  at  some  few  of  the  details  con¬ 
nected  with  the  French  system  of  intrigue 
in  Eastern  Africa.  M.  Combes  and  the 
two  D’Abadies,  who  sometimes  represented 
themselves  as  simple  travellers,  sometimes 
assumed  the  airs  of  political  agents,  and 
threatened  all  who  offended  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  their  government,  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Red  Sea, 
flitting  about  from  port  to  port,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spreading  alarming  rumors  con¬ 
cerning  the  designs  of  the  English  in  Africa. 
At  Tajura  M.  Combes  tried  at  first  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  soft  words,  but  these  failing,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  land  by  force,  upon  which  ‘  ce 
brave  homme’  Mohammed  Ibn  Mohammed 
collected  his  people  together,  assailed  the 
Controller-general,  and  finally  drove  him 
from  the  harbor.  In  this  rencontre  our  St. 
Simonian  politican,  who  was  seeking  to  re¬ 
new  his  relations  with  ‘La  Femme  Libre’ 
of  Abyssinia,  and  also  to  enact  the  part  of 
a  spy,  gave  the  old  sultan  to  understand 
that  his  devotion  to  English  interests  would 
cost  him  dear,  since  he  would  infallibly  re¬ 
turn  with  a  number  of  ships  of  war  and 
blow'  him  to  the  devil.  He  had  scarcely 
disappeared  from  the  scene  when  the  Mes¬ 
sieurs  D’Abadies  came  forward,  and  by  the 
hints  and  suggestions  which  skilful  political 
emissaries  knowhow  to  frame,  sought  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions  of  the  English. 
Nor  were  their  efforts  altogether  without 
success.  Our  recent  purchase  of  the  islands 
of  Musshahh  affording  them  a  handle,  they 
labored  so  skilfully  that  they  contrived  to 
set  the  Sultan  of  Tajura  and  several  neigh¬ 
boring  chiefs  completely  by  the  ears.  The 
malecontents  retired  to  the  mountains  full 
of  wrath  against  the  English,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Tajura  liking  the  chink  of  our  dol¬ 
lars,  proceeded  to  the  ultima  ratio  with  the 
D’Abadies,  and  treated  them  to  a  taste  of 
lapidation.  Fortunately  for  them  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  means  of  flight,  and  escaping  to 
Hodeida  on  the  Arabian  coast,  from  thence 
fulminated  their  scientific  anathemas  against 
perfidious  Albion,  and  her  still  more  per¬ 
fidious  allies  the  worthy  Danakil  of  Tajura. 
In  this  quarter,  therefore,  the  sun  of  France 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  set ;  for  with  an 
obduracy  never  enough  to  be  reprehended, 
the  English  authorities  refused  to  further 
the  designs  of  their  persevering  rivals,  and 
left  them  to  fight  it  out  as  they  best  might 
w'ith  the  rough  diplomatists  of  the  coast. 
In  the  interior,  meanwhile,  French  intrigue 
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wore  a  somewhat  brighter  aspect.  An  offi-  Sahila  Selassi,  who  knew  not  until  now 
cer,  it  is  said,  had  arrived  in  Amhara  with  that  he  was  a  king  of  cannibals,  very  clearly 
numerous  camel-loads  of  presents,  contain-  perceived  that  there  was  no  further  hope  of 
ing  perhaps  among  other  things  additional  rich  presents  from  France,  and  looked  upon 
portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  King  of  the  catastrophe  described  by  his  naked 
Shoa,  and  through  the  agency  of  a  native  guest  as  a  clever  little  drama,  got  up  by  the 
messenger  despatched,  it  was  said,  from  the  ingenious  M.  Combes  for  his  entertainment, 
seacoast  of  Tigre,  certain  trinkets  of  gold  However,  it  did  not  entertain  him,  and  by 
of  French  manufacture  were  forwarded  to '  the  treatment  he  received  M.  Evan  was 
Sahila  Selassi,  as  an  earnest  of  the  fine  i  soon  made  to  understand  that  the  bearer  of 
things  that  were  in  store  for  him  if  he  monstrous  lies  is  sometimes  less  welcome 
would  only  consent  to  break  off  his  medi-  than  the  bearer  of  gifts.  Though  supplied 
tated  relations  with  the  English.  The  :  with  food,  he  was  compelled  to  trudge  along 
Shoan  despot  could  never  be  accused  of  the  highway  barefoot,  until,  on  his  arrival 
inattention  to  his  own  interests.  Accord-  at  the  capital,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
ingly,  so  long  as  the  English  with  their  honorable  and  lucrative  employment  of  put- 
presents  were  at  a  distance,  while  the  ting  flints  into  the  king’s  muskets.  This 
French  were  supposed  to  be  pushing  for-  occupation  he  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
ward  post  haste  to  adorn  his  person  and  courts  of  the  palace,  where,  half-naked, 
enrich  his  coffers,  he  regretted  that  he  had  shivering,  and  hungry,  he  day  after  day,  as 
sent  to  solicit  an  embassy  from  our  presi-  Mr.  Krapf  observes,  knocked  the  skin  from 
dency,  and  fancied  that  the  conquerors  of  his  knuckles,  until  his  hands  were  covered 
Algeria  might  be  more  desirable  and  profit-  with  blood.  But  he  was  pitilessly  compelled 
able  allies.  He  was  prepared  therefore  to  to  persevere  in  order  to  purchase  exemption 
turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  Major  Harris,  and  from  starving.  A  shrewd  man  nevertheless 
for  some  time  after  his  arrival  treated  the  was  M.  Evan.  He  soon  formed  a  plan  of 
embassy  with  marked  disrespect.  An  event  escape,  attended  however  in  the  execution 
trifling,  perhaps,  in  itself,  soon  occurred,  with  considerable  risk.  He  desired  to  be 
which  occasioned  a  revolution  in  the  mind  thought  a  monomani.ac,  but  at  the  same 
of  the  Shoan  king.  A  Frenchman  naked,  time  so  to  temper  the  suspicions  he  excited 
wounded,  and  destitute,  suddenly  made  his  that  he  should  not  be  taken  for  a  danger- 
appearance  in  his  dominions,  declaring  that  ous  madman,  and  knocked  in  the  head, 
he  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  escort  and  His  course  lay  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
embassy  which  had  been  charged  with  the  rybdis,  but  being  no  less  dexterous  than 
presents  of  inestimable  value,  sent  by  the  bold,  he  confidently  reckoned  upon  success. 
King  of  All  the  French  to  his  Majesty  Sa-  The  little  culinary  project  of  the  governor 
hila  Selassi.  The  story  of  this  individual  of  Efrata  suggested  to  M.  Evan  his  proper 
was  strange  and  marvellous.  He  had  set  cue.  To  every  person  he  met  he  declared 
out,  he  said,  from  Tigre  in  company  with  that  he  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  slavery, 
M.  Combes,  the  St.  Simonian  Controller-  and  that  immediately  after  the  feast  of  the 
general,  and  forty  other  persons ;  they  had  Holy  Virgin  the  king  and  his  family  de- 
passed  through  the  provinces  of  Argobba  signed  to  eat  him,  the  royal  Besabesh  un- 
and  Lasta,  and  were  already  beginning  to  dertaking,  we  suppose,  the  picking  of  his 
felicitate  themselves  upon  being  almost  in  bones.  This  crotchet  he  circulated  so 
sight  of  their  journey’s  end,  when  they  widely,  that  it  at  length,  as  was  intended, 
were  set  upon  by  a  tribe  of  Galla,  who,  reached  the  king’s  ears.  Sahila  Selassi 
like  the  Chaldeans  in  the  Book  of  Job,  put  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of  his 
them  all  to  the  sword,  ‘  While  I,’  exclaimed  guest,  but  it  was  only  when  the  accusation 
M.  Alexandre  Evan,  *  am  escaped  alone  to  was  formally  repeated,  through  an  inter- 
tell  thee.’  But  it  was  not  by  the  Wollo  preter,  in  his  own  presence,  that  he  became 
Galla  alone  that  M.  Evan  was  endangered,  convinced  of  the  Frenchman’s  madness. 
The  governor  of  Efrata,  through  whose  Of  course,  he  had  simply  to  do  with  a  spy, 
country  he  passed,  cast  wolfish  eyes  upon  sent  thither  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  ne- 
his  plump  haunches,  and  endeavored  to  kill  gotiations  with  the  British  embassy,  but 
and  eat  him.  How  he  escaped  from  the  this  idea  not  suggesting  itself  to  the  royal 
clutches  of  this  anthropophagite  M.  Evan  mind,  M.  Evan  was  not  only  suffered  to 
could  not  explain,  but  escape  he  did,  and  depart,  but  supplied  liberally  with  the 
carried,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tale  of  his  means  of  proceeding  to  Gondar. 
disasters  to  the  court  at  Debra  Berhan.  The  business  of  the  treaty  meanwhile 
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progressed  rapidly.  Major  Harris  reached 
the  court  of  Shoa  in  the  month  of  July, 
1H41.  Some  of  the  dilficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  we  have  hinted  at  rather 
than  described.  Sahila  Selassi  at  first 
looked  upon  him  with  distrust  and  appre¬ 
hension,  having  somehow  or  another  learn- 
ed  to  cherish  the  idea  that  wherever  the 
genius  of  England  extends  her  trade,  there 
she  silently  but  irresistibly  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  (»f  an  empire.  But  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador,  by  the  exertion  of  a  rare  sagacity 
and  an  admirable  talent  for  business,  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  texture  of  the  king’s 
thoughts.  What  representations  he  made 
to  him,  and  what  arguments  he  employed, 
through  his  unaccountable  suppression  of 
all  political  documents,  it  is  only  permitted 
us  to  conjecture.  It  seems  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  Major  Harris  soon  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  relations  in  wdiich 
the  various  states  of  Abyssinia  stand  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
to  Sahila  Selassi  that  the  power  with  which 
Great  Britain  allied  itself  must  inevitably 
triumph  over  its  rivals.  He  may  possibly 
also  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  proved  incon- 
trovertibly  by  experience,  that  whatever 
eastern  state  has  hoped  to  support  itself 
through  French  influence  has  found,  in  the 
long  run,  it  was  leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 
He  could  scarcely,  in  fact,  fail  to  show  his 
majesty  that  the  star  of  England  is  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  east,  and  that  whatever 
other  approaches  it,  is  soon  compelled  to 
‘  pale  its  ineffectual  fire.’  Whether  these 
were  the  arguments  employed  |or  not,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  Sahila  Selassi  soon  compre¬ 
hended  the  difference  between  the  French 
and  English,  and  resolved  to  cultivate  ex¬ 
clusively  the  friendship  of  the  latter.  He 
drew  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  whom  he  had  seen  a  compar¬ 
ison  by  no  means  favorable  to  our  Gallic 
neighbors.  He  beheld  the  one  all  flattery 
and  compliance,  infinitely  tolerant  of  igno¬ 
rance,  superstition  and  vice,  and  big  with 
magnificent  promises,  which  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  nothing  but  wind ;  while  the 
other,  somewhat  stern,  haughty  and  stoical, 
though  w'inning  withal,  overloaded  him 
with  presents,  consulted  his  best  interests, 
and  promised,  by  their  countenance,  to  ele¬ 
vate  him  in  power  and  consequence  above 
all  the  surrounding  despots.  Gladly,  there¬ 
fore,  did  he  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
King  of  Shoa  comprehended  all  the  advan- 
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tages  which  such  a  treaty,  if  properly  acted 
on,  was  calculated  to  secure  both  to  him 
and  his  country.  Had  he  been  capable  of 
so  much  foresight,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  exhibited  greater  perspicacity  than 
most  of  our  politicians  and  merchants  at 
home.  Some  vague  ideas  of  great  profit,  of 
augmentation  of  power,  of  extended  domin¬ 
ion,  of  posthumous  glory,  flitted  over  his 
imagination.  The  extraordinary  energy 
and  self-confidence  displayed  by  the  British 
guests  communicated  themselves,  in  part 
at  least,  to  his  mind  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
were  present  with  him,  he  felt  as  though 
he  had  been  lifted  above  himself,  and  pro¬ 
jected,  by  a  single  effort,  into  the  sphere  of 
civilization.  Distrust  of  his  own  character 
made  him  dread  their  departure.  He  knew 
they  had  placed  him  on  an  artificial  emi¬ 
nence,  from  which  he  feared  it  would  be 
necessary  to  descend  so  soon  as  the  foreign 
props  should  be  withdrawn.  Besides,  the 
notion  always  haunted  him  that  the  mission 
would  never  retire,  unless  in  consequence 
of  some  offence  given  to  it  by  him,  in 
which  case  it  would  probably  go  over  to  his 
enemies,  and  strengthen  incalculably  their 
hands  against  him. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  maintain  a  per¬ 
manent  mission  in  Abyssinia.  A  careful 
investigation  of  the  matter,  however,  has 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  station  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  ought  not  to  be  in  Shoa.  To  render 
our  view  intelligible  to  others,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  little  explana¬ 
tion.  rhere  exists,  as  our  readers  will 
doubtless  remember,  a  spiritual  power  in 
Abyssinia,  closely,  in  its  character  and  ac¬ 
tion,  resembling  the  popedom  of  Rome. 
This  power  has,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  A  buna,* 
or  patriarch,  who,  though  shorn  of  much 
of  his  external  splendor,  still  exercises  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  influence  over  both 
prince  and  people  in  all  the  states  which 
have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
^thiopic  empire.  Fortunately  for  Great 
Britain,  the  present  Abuna’s  leanings  are 
all  towards  us.  He  received  most  of  the 
instruction,  which  renders  him  superior  to 
his  predecessors  for  centuries  back,  from 
Dr.  Lieder,  an  English  missionary,  residing 
at  Cairo,  whence,  according  to  custom,  the 
Abyssinian  patriarch  is  always  taken.  He, 

*  Major  Harris,  who  has  adopted  a  perverae 
system  of  orthography,  has  metamorphosed  this 
classical  name  into  Aboon,  just  as  he  has  trans¬ 
formed  Negus  into  JVegoos. 
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consequently,  loves  and  cherishes  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  looking  probably  also  with 
some  little  partiality  on  the  simple  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Protestant  religion,  while  he 
strongly  dislikes  and  despises  that  of  Rome. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  favorable,  is  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  patriarch,  who  has  not  yet,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Should 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  enlist,  or  rather 
retain,  him  in  her  interest,  the  probability 
is,  that  during  his  patriarchate,  which  may  but  some  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  a  long  one,  sand  empty  huts,  between  which  the  prowl- 
we  might  so  completely  establish  our  influ-  ing  hyenas  or  jackals  in  troops  scour  and 
ence  in  Abyssinia  as  to  be  able  to  bid  defi-  howl  by  night.  Man  seems  to  have  aban- 
ance  to  all  our  rivals.  Of  this  fact  the  doned  the  place  for  ever.  The  port  is  as 
French  are  so  well  persuaded,  that  they  destitute  of  shipping  as  the  town  of  inhab- 
already  begin  to  affect  a  contempt  for  the  itants.  On  a  certain  day,  however,  fixed 
patriarch,  to  depreciate  his  authority,  and  and  known  to  the  disciples  of  trade,  a  few 
to  maintain  that  no  benefit  could  be  derived  white  sails  appear  in  the  offing  approach- 
from  conciliating  him.  Properly  to  effect  ing  the  desolate  and  deserted  shore;  and 
this,  our  ambassador  should  reside  in  the  on  land,  probably  at  an  equal  distance, 
same  city  with  the  patriarch,  through  clouds  of  dust  spreading  and  surging  up  in- 
whom  he  might  operate  upon  the  minds  of  to  the  atmosphere,  announce  the  approachof 
the  clergy,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  effect  im-  what  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  army, 
portant  modifications  in  the  whole  system  Long  strings  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses, 
of  Abyssinian  civilization.  To  look,  in  heavily  laden,  and  escorted  by  warriors  on 
the  meanwhile,  after  the  material  interests  horseback,  with  match-lock,  lance,  and 
of  our  commerce  in  each  ^'Ethiopic  state,  a  shield,  emerge  from  beneath  these  clouds 
political  agent  ought  to  be  stationed  at  each  and  make  towards  the  silent  streets.  In  a 
court,  subordinate  to  the  resident,  and  res-  few  minutes  doors  fly  open,  tents  are  pitch- 
ponsible  in  the  first  instance  to  him.  We  ed,  fires  are  kindled,  life  of  every  kind 
may  seem,  perhaps,  to  contemplate  too  vast  abounds,  and  Berbera  is  transformed  into 
and  expensive  an  establishment ;  but  if  the  a  populous  city.  And  what  a  population  ! 
value  be  considered  of  the  commerce  which  There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  single  people 
might  thus  be  opened  up  with  Central  Af-  or  tribe  dwelling  within  a  thousand  miles 
rica — if  due  weight  be  given  to  the  power  of  the  spot  which  has  not  its  commercial 
we  might  thus  exercise  over  the  spring  representative  at  Berbera.  There  you  be¬ 
heads,  as  it  were,  of  the  slave  trade — if  we  hold  the  Banian  from  India  peering  forth 
reflect  upon  the  political  preponderance  cunningly  between  piles  of  rich  goods ;  the 
which  our  position  in  Abyssinia  would  give  Persian,  with  shawls  from  Kerman  and 
us  over  regions  scattereil  far  and  wide,  in-  turquoises  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
eluding  the  whole  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  Caspian  Sea ;  the  natives  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  Indian  Ocean,  together  with  Nubia  and  Oman,  and  Iladramaut,  and  Yemen, 
and  Egypt — the  price  we  might  be  called  and  the  Hejaz,  with  whatever  commodities 
upon  to  pay  would  seem  to  be  as  mere  dust  the  soil  of  Arabia  produces  ;  the  Egyptian, 
in  the  balance.  No  conception  can  at  pres-  the  Nubian,  the  Abyssinian,  the  Dankali, 
ent  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  our  the  natives  of  Susa,  Enaria,  Kaffa,  Kambai, 
commerce  with  Central  Africa  may  hereaf-  and  Zingero;  the  Ilurruri,  the  Isah,  and 
ter  be  advanced  from  that  which  is  now  the  Somauli,  all  surrounded  by  the  produc- 
carried  on.  tions  and  merchandise  of  their  respective 

Complete  information,  even  respecting  countries.  The  whole  of  this  multitudin- 
the  articles  with  which  eastern  Africa  con-  ous  assemblage,  brought  together  and  per- 
ducts  its  traffic  with  the  east,  we  can  scarce-  vaded  by  the  spirit  of  gain,  is  engaged  from 
ly  be  said  as  yet  to  possess.  Circurnstan-  morning  till  night  in  excessive  turmoil  and 
ces,  however,  have  come  to  our  knowledge  wrangling.  Honesty,  moreover,  is  a  rare 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  stream  of  visitor  among  them.  Each  endeavors  to 
wealth  which  flows  through  it  towards  the  overreach  the  other,  high  words  arise,  quar- 
Red  Sea,  enriching  every  city,  town,  and  rels  spring  up,  blows  are  given  and  return- 
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hamlet,  through  which  it  passes  in  its  course. 
Many  places  in  this  part  of  the  world  owe 
their  being  entirely  to  commerce.  In  some 
localities,  cities  and  flourishing  emporia 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  phenom¬ 
enal  existence,  the  duration  of  which  is 
measured  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
trade  that  gives  them  birth.  At  Berbera, 
for  example,  throughout  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  the  traveller  who  chances 
to  land  or  arrive  there  discovers  nothing 
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ed,  lances  flourished  and  creeses  drawn,  they  not  mothers,  fathers,  and  brethren, 
and  here  and  there  a  pool  of  Mussulman  who  mourn  for  them  at  home,  who  behold 
or  Pagan  blood  tells  of  the  way  in  which  empty  the  place  they  were  wont  to  occupy 
bargains  are  sometimes  concluded  by  tliese  in  the  hovel,  who  see  dust  settling  on  the 
rough  customers.  All  the  dialects  and  idi-  basket  or  the  calabash  which  their  tiny 
oms  of  Babel  pass  current  there,  each  man  hands  once  carried,  out  of  which  their  little 
•creaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  order  sable  lips  once  drank  the  refreshing  waters 
to  make  himself  heard  amid  the  indescrib-  of  the  neighboring  spring?  We  have  said 
able  din,  created  partly  by  human  tongues,  that  parents  sometimes  sell  their  children, 
partly  by  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  strange  But  nature  has  provided  that  crimes  so  hein- 
grunting  of  the  camel,  the  bellowing  of  ox-  ous  shall  be  rare.  In  most  cases  the  heart 
en,  and  the  braying  of  asses.  Dogs,  too,  of  man  and  woman,  however  hardened  or 
of  every  size  and  species,  lean,  hungry,  degraded  by  barbarism,  yearns  towards  its 
savage,  and  without  masters,  prowl  about  ofispring,  and  will  rather  share  with  it  the 
the  purlieus  of  the  mart  in  search  of  oflal,  most  sordid  destitution  than  voluntarily 
howling  and  barking  to  augment  the  con-  snap  asunder  the  links  of  affection.  To 
cord  of  sweet  sounds  that  denotes  the  prove  this  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
whereabouts  of  the  devotees  of  commerce,  care  and  arts  put  in  practice  by  the  wretch- 
Nevertheless  in  this  strange  and  discord-  ed  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
ant  hive  a  prodigious  amount  of  business  protect  their  little  ones  from  the  ruthless 
is  transacted,  partly  by  means  of  barter,  slave  kidnapper.  As  a  general  rule  the 
partly  through  tlie  instrumentality  of  silver  parents,  who  live  in  constant  terror  of  those 
and  gold.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  human  vultures,  place  their  children  care- 
traffic  in  this  great  fair  must  be  enumera-  fully  between  them  in  bed  at  night,  suppos- 
ted  slaves  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  but  ing  it  impossible  they  should  thence  b^  sto- 
particularly  females.  These,  whether  Chris-  len.  But,  as  the  toils  of  the  day  and  the 
tians,  Mohammedans,  or  Pagans,  are  gener-  heavy  influence  of  a  sultry  climate  usually 
ally  of  tender  age,  children  kidnapped  from  plunge  them  in  deep  sleep,  the  man-stealer 
their  parents,  or  sometimes  perhaps  sold  by  enters  their  hovels,  like  the  fabled  ghouls 
them  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  in-  of  the  Arabian  tales,  and,  without  waking 
stincts  of  nature.  These  are  purchased  by  their  natural  guardians,  snatch  the  infant 
the  Mohammedans,  to  be  educated  for  tlieir  from  the  breast  and  the  boy  from  his  father’s 
harems  or  employed  in  household  drudgery,  arii’s.  Sometimes  the  dread  of  this  leads 
and  being  transported  into  Arabia  and  Per-  the  poor  hunted  African  to  construct  a  sec- 
sia,  as  formerly  into  Sinde,  soon  retain  of  ond  story  in  his  hut,  where  he  deposits  his 
their  parents  and  their  country  scarcely  a  children,  and  imagines  them  to  be  there  out 
remembrance.  We  cannot,  however,  con-  of  danger  But  the  agents  of  the  slave  trade 
cur  with  those  who  think  they  are  the  less  laugh  at  his  poor  precautions.  They  raise 
to  be  pitied  on  that  account.  Not  to  have  their  ladders  to  the  roof,  push  aside  the  palm 
dear  friends,  not  to  have  a  country  to  love,  thatch,  and  without  disturbing  an  individ- 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  ills  nal  among  the  inmates,  carry  off*  their  slum- 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  True,  the  slaves  may  bering  prey.  To  obtain  possession  of  girla 
become  attached  to  their  new  country,  may  bordering  upon  w'oinanhood,  other  strata- 
even,  when  well  used,  learn  to  entertain  gemsare  put  inpractice.  Near  the  brooks  and 
some  affection  for  their  masters;  but  these  springs  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
bastard  feelings  are  altogether  weak  and  in-  African  hamlet,  the  kidnappers  lie  in  am- 
operative  compared  with  the  spontaneous  bush  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  w’o- 
impulses  of  the  heart,  w  ith  the  original  in-  men  and  maidens  generally  go  forth  to  fetch 
cpirations  of  nature,  which  custom  cannot  water.  A  number  of  fleet  horses  are  sta- 
wholly  quench  or  time  obliterate.  In  the  tinned  close  at  hand.  The  miscreants  hav- 
heartofthe  slave,  therefore,  there  is  ever  a  ing  carefully  reconnoitred  the  village,  and 
war  of  emotions,  and  the  gratitude  for  favors  discovered  that  no  men  are  stirring,  rush 
received  cannot  always  subdue,  though  it  may  forward  on  their  prey,  seize,  bind,  and  lift 
blunt  the  edge  of  that  revenge  which  the  them  on  their  horses,  and  before  the  alarm 
infliction  of  intolerable  injury  never  fails  to  can  be  given,  or  their  brothers  and  fathers 
engender.  Besides,  it  is  to  take  a  very  iiar-  come  forth  to  the  rescue,  are  already  scour- 
row  and  ignorant  view  of  slavery  to  confine  ing  away  far  upon  the  plain,  heedless  of  the 
our  regards  to  the  treatment  which  the  cap-  shrieks  and  cries  of  their  wretched  captives, 
tives  meet  within  a  strange  land.  Have  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  without  the  slight- 
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est  exaggeration,  that  the  curse  of  the  slave 
trade  penetrates  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  Africa,  and  envelopes  its 
entire  popiilatiim  in  a  cloud  of  fears  and 
apprehensions.  No  man  lays  his  head  on 
his  pillow  in  peace,  neighbor  views  neigh¬ 
bor  with  suspicion,  suspicion  engenders 
hatred,  and  thus  feuds  are  kindled  which 
are  seldom  quenched  but  in  blood.  Besides, 
for  what  are  all  the  sanguinary  forays  under¬ 
taken  by  one  powerful  tribe  against  another? 

Is  it  not  that  the  victors  may  carry  away 
and  sell  the  wives  and  .sons  and  dauorhlers 
of  the  vanquished?  Let  the  reader  exam¬ 
ine  Major  Harris’s  account  of  the  ferocious 
incursions  made  by  Snhila  Seliissi  into  the 
territories  of  the  Pagan  Galla,  and  he  will 
understand  something  of  the  curse  which 
the  slave  trade  proves  to  one  whole  quarter  ! 
of  the  w'orld.  lie  will  behold  villages  in 
flames,  fathers,  sons,  and  husbands  welter¬ 
ing  in  blood  upon  their  own  thresholds, 
which  they  had  vainly  endeavored  to  de¬ 
fend  ;  and  yonder  upon  the  burning  plains 
troops  of  wo-begone  and  desolate  women, 
exhausted  by  sobbing,  their  eyes  swollen, 
their  cheeks  pale,  but  bearing  still  their 
children  in  their  arms,  as,  pricked  and  goad¬ 
ed  like  cattle,  they  toil  forward  to  hopeless 
servitude  before  the  lance  of  their  ferocious 
captors : 

A  succession  of  richly  cultivated  plains,  dot-  j 
ted  over  with  clusters  of  conical  w'hite  hous  s, 
in  parts  surrounded  by  dumps  of  towering  ju-  ! 
nipers,  stretched  away  from  the  footof  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  v'ery  picture  of  peace  and  plenty.  Em¬ 
bosomed  between  the  isolated  peaks  of  Ycrrur, 

Sequala,  and  the  f.ir-famed  Entotto,  lay  the 
wide  plains  of  Germama,  thickly  peopled  by 
the  Ekka  and  Fiiifinni  Galla,  upon  who.ce 
doomed  heails  the  tliunderbolt  was  next  to  fall ; 
and  full  in  its  centre  two  placid  silver  lakes, 
like  great  mirrors,  reflected  back  the  rays  oi‘ 
the  morning  sun  across  sheets  of  luxuriant  cul¬ 
tivation,  extending  for  miles,  nearly  ready  for 
the  sickle.  F'ar  beyond,  the  long  wooded  line 
of  the  Hawash,  rolling  its  troubled  waters  to- 
w’ards  the  plain  of  the  Adaiel,  loomed  indistinct¬ 
ly  through  the  ha/.e;  and  in  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tance,  the  lofly  blue  range  of  the  Aroosi  and 
Ittoo  Galla,  skirting  the  mysterious  rekdons  of 
Guragu6,  bounded  the  almost  interminable 
prospect. 

“The  morning  mists  loaded  with  dust  raised 
by  the  tramp  of  the  Amhara  steeds  over  acres 
of  ploughed  land,  hung  heavy  on  the  heaths, 
green  elopes,  and  partially  screening  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  locust  army,  conspired  to  en¬ 
hance  its  succes.s.  Twenty  thousand  brawny 
warriors,  in  three  divisions,  covering  many 
miles  of  country,  and  linked  by  detachments 
in  every  direction,  pressed  on  towards  the  in¬ 


viting  goal ;  their  hearts  burning  with  the  im¬ 
placable  hatred  of  hostile  barbarians,  and  pant¬ 
ing  to  consummate  their  bloody  revenge.  Ta- 
!<en  entirely  by  surprise,  their  devoted  victims 
lay  helplessly  before  them,  indulging  in  fatal 
ilreants  of  happiness  and  security,  alas !  too 
speedily  to  be  dispelled.  Hundreds  of  cattle 
grazed  in  tempting  herds  over  the  flowery 
meads.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  unarmed 
husbandman  pursued  his  peaceful  occupation 
in  the  field ;  his  wile  and  children  carrolled 
blithely  over  the  ordinary  household  avoca¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  ascending  sun  shone  bright  on 
smiling  valleys,  which,  long  before  his  going 
down,  were  left  tenanted  only  by  the  wolf  and 
the  vulture. 

“  Preceded  by  the  holy  ark  of  St.  Michael, 
veiled  under  its  scarlet  canopy, ahe  king  still 
led  the  van,  closely  attended  by  the  father  con¬ 
fessor,  and  by  a  band  of  priests,  with  whom 
having  briefly  conferred,  he  turned  round  to¬ 
wards  the  expectant  army,  and  pronounced 
the  ominous  words  which  were  the  well  known 
signal  for  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
land.  •  May  the  God,  w’ho  is  the  God  of  my 
forefathers,  strengthen  and  absolve  !’  Rolling 
on  like  the  waves  of  the  mighty  ocean,  down 
poured  the  Amhara  host  among  the  rich 
glades  and  rural  hamlets,  at  the  heels  of  the 
flying  inhabitants;  trampling  under  foot  the 
fields  of  ripening  corn,  in  parts  half  reaped, 
and  sweeping  before  them  the  vast  herds  of 
•tattle  wliich  grazed  untended  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  When  far  beyond  the  range  of  view 
their  destructive  progress  was  still  marked  by 
the  red  flames  that  burst  forth  in  turns  from 
the  thatched  roofs  of  each  invaded  village; 
and  the  havoc  committed  many  miles  to  the 
right,  hy  the  division  of  Abogaz  Maetch,  who 
was  sidvancing  parallel  to  the  main  body,  and 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  detachment  under 
Ayto  iShishigo,  became  equally  manifest  in 
numerous  columns  of  while  smoke  towering 
upwards  to  the  azure  firmament  in  rapid 
succession. 

‘•The  embassy  followed  close  in  the  train  of 
the  Negoos,  who  halted  for  a  few  minute.^  on 
the  eastern  face  of  the  range ;  and  the  eye  of 
the  despot  gleamed  bright  with  inward  satis¬ 
faction,  whilst  watching  through  a  telescope 
the  progress  of  the  flanking  detachments  as 
they  poured  impetuously  down  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  swept  across  the  level 
plain  with  the  fury  of  the  blast  of  the  sirocco. 
A  rapid  detour  thence  to  the  westward,  in  an 
hour  disclosed  the  beautifully  secluded  valley 
of  Finiinni,  which,  in  addition  to  the  artificial 
[  advantage  of  high  cultivation,  and  many  ham¬ 
lets,  boasted  a  large  share  of  natural  beauty. 
Meadows  of  the  richest  green  turf,  sparkling 
clear  rivulets  leaping  down  in  sequestered  cas¬ 
cades,  with  shady  groves  of  the  most  magnif¬ 
icent  junipers  lining  the  slopes,  and  waving 
their  moss-grown  branches  above  cheerful 
groups  of  circular  wigwams,  surrounded  by 
implements  of  agriculture,  proclaimed  a  district 
which  had  long  escaped  tiie  hand  of  wrath. 
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This  had  been  selected  as  the  spot  for  the  roy¬ 
al  plunder  and  spoliation  ;  and  the  troops,  an¬ 
imated  by  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  now 
performed  their  bloody  work  with  a  sharp  and 
unsparing  knife;  firing  village  after  village 
until  the  air  was  dark  with  their  smoke,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  dust  raised  by  the  impetuous 
rush  of  man  and  horse. 

“  The  luckless  inhabitants,  taken  quite  by 
surprise,  had  barely  time  to  abandon  their 
property  and  fly  for  their  lives  to  the  fastness 
of  Entotto,  which  reared  its  protective  form  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  spear  of  the 
warrior  searched  every  bush  lor  the  hunted 
foe.  Women  and  girls  were  torn  I'rom  their 
lading  to  be  hurried  into  hopeless  captivity. 
Old  men  and  young  were  indiscriminately 
slain  and  mutilated  among  the  fields  and 
groves;  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  off  in 
triumph,  and  house  after  house  was  sacked 
and  consigned  to  the  flames.  Each  grim  Am- 
hara  warrior  vied  with  his  comrade  in  the  work 
of  retributive  destruction  amongst  the  execra¬ 
ted  Galla.  Whole  groups  and  families  were 
surrounded  and  speared  within  the  walled 
court-yards,  which  were  strewed  with  the  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  slain.  Wretches  who  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  the  open  plain  were  pursued  and 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts;  and  children, 
of  three  and  four  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  trees,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  escape  observation,  were  included  in 
the  inexorable  massacre,  and  pitilessly  shot 
among  the  branches.  In  the  course  of  two 
hours  the  division  left  tlie  desolated  valley  la¬ 
den  with  spoil,  and  carrying  with  them  num¬ 
bers  of  wailing  females  and  mutilated  orphan 
children,  together  with  the  barbarous  trophies 
that  had  been  stripped  from  the  mangled  bod¬ 
ies  of  their  murdered  victims.” — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
189-193. 

This  exhibition  of  barbarity,  so  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  King  of  Shoa  and  his  subjects, 
did  not,  however,  terminate  in  the  usual 
manner.  For,  although  the  influence  of 
the  British  envoy  was  not  sufficiently  pow¬ 
erful  to  prevent  the  foray,  it  at  least  so  far 
prevailed  with  the  despot  as  to  induce  him, 
when  his  cupidity  had  been  gratified  by 
seizing  on  the  drov  es  and  herds  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  to  offer  some  reparation  to  human¬ 
ity,  by  liberating  upon  the  spot  the  whole 
of  the  captives.  Major  Harris  by  no  means 
seeks  to  monopolize  the  credit  of  this  sig¬ 
nal  transaction.  He  undoubtedly  mentions 
first  the  efforts  of  the  embassy,  but  is  care¬ 
ful  immediately  to  add,  that  the  Reverend 
Louis  Krapf,  whom  Sahila  Selassi  greatly 
respected,  united  earnestly  in  making  in¬ 
tercession  for  the  prisoners.  It  was  by  the 
joint  efforts,  therefore,  of  our  political  rep¬ 
resentative  and  spiritual  minister  that  the 
King  of  Southern  Abyssinia  was  persuaded 
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to  bestow  freedom  on  many  hundred  Galla 
women  and  children.  Some  attempts,  we 
are  aware,  have  been  made  to  throw  doubt 
upon  this  affair;  but  the  mere  harboring  of 
a  suspicion  is  absurd.  Several  English 
gentlemen  were  present  besides  the  envoy, 
and  their  testimonies  corroborated  the 
statement  of  the  fact  transmitted  to  the  In¬ 
dian  government.  Moreover,  was  there 
not  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  spot,  and  that  missionary  a  man 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  calling,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  the  strictness  of  his  integrity  ? 
Has  he  impugned  the  correctness  of  Major 
Harris’s  relation  ?  Weighing  man  against 
man,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  doubt 
the  envoy’s  veracity,  even  if  he  had ;  but, 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  such  a  w  it¬ 
ness,  our  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  related  by  Major  Harris  is  complete. 

A  second  occasion  soon  presented  itself 
of  proving  the  hold  which  the  British  envoy 
had  acijuired  over  the  despot’s  mind,  at¬ 
tended  by  much  the  same  circumstances. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  striking  acts  of 
humanity  which,  during  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Shoa,  Major  Harris  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  perform.  In  one  of  those  excesses 
of  fury  to  which  despotic  princes  are  liable, 
Sahila  Selassi  issued  an  ordinance,  con¬ 
demning  to  slavery  and  all  its  concomitant 
toils  every  person  throughout  his  domin¬ 
ions  who,  according  to  immemorial  cus¬ 
tom,  had  intermarried  with  any  of  the  king’s 
slaves.  Upwards  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  individuals  were,  by  this  cruel  de¬ 
cree,  torn  from  their  families,  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  the  king’s  serfs,  and  constrained 
by  force  to  labor  at  the  royal  works.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  the  sorrow  and  con¬ 
sternation  which  this  act  occasioned 
throughout  the  country.  There  was 
scarcely  a  family  which,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  was  not  affected  by  it.  Still,  ac¬ 
customed  to  opression,  inured  to  the  odious 
caprices  and  violence  of  tyranny,  the  Shoans 
obeyed  their  master’s  mandate  in  sullen 
silence.  There  was  no  insurrection,  no 
riot,  no  one  contemplated  the  renewal  of 
the  Ides  of  March.  The  slaves  smothered 
their  rage,  but,  stung  nevertheless  to  the 
quick,  they  cursed  the  king  in  their  hearts. 
To  deliver  Sahila  Selassi  from  the  disgrace 
of  this  measure,  and  his  subjects  from  its 
humiliating  consequences.  Major  Harris 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and,  obtaining  an 
audience,  made  so  earnest  and  successful 
a  remonstrance,  that  the  infamous  order  was 
revoked.  The  intelligence  spread  rapidly 
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through  Shoa,  where,  in  every  family,  high 
or  low,  blessings  were  showered  on  the 
name  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  political  resident  at  a 
foreign  court  enjoys  opportunities  of  tri¬ 
umphing  over  practices  so  barbarous  as 
those  which  excited  the  successful  hostility 
of  Major  Harris.  Dr.  Johnson  has  cele¬ 
brated  in  his  ‘  Rasselas’  one  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  Abyssinia,  which  he  has  invested 
with  a  sort  of  poetical  interest,  and  render¬ 
ed  familiar  to  the  public.  We  allude  to  the 
confinement  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  all 
save  him  who  reigned  in  what  the  doctor’s 
somewhat  quaint  muse  denominates  the 
Happy  Valley.  This  barbarous  expedient 
does  not,  it  is  well  known,  trace  its  origin 
to  Johnson’s  invention.  From  the  remotest 
ao’es  the  uncle  and  brothers  of  the  reianina 
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prince  were  immured,  not  in  a  rural  para¬ 
dise,  but  in  a  gloomy  mountain  fortress, 
surrounded  by  deep  moats  and  watchfully 
guarded.  Europe  owes  perhaps  the  first 
intimation  of  this  cruel  illustration  of  royal 
jealousy  to  Urreta  and  Baretti,  whose  ac¬ 
count  is  thus  abridged  by  Ludolf.  “  The 
children  of  the  Negus,  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  their  names,  are  conveyed  into  a 
certain  delicious  place,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  mountain,  called  Amark,  where  a 
stately  castle  is  built,  encompassed  with  the 
River  Borohr,  and  fortified  with  a  strong 
wall.  Thither,  as  soon  as  the  father  is 
dead,  the  principal  nobility  go,  and  choose 
the  eldest  son,  unless  he  be  incapable  of  so 
great  an  honor,  to  succeed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  there  a  very  large  library, 
of  above  ten  thousand  volumes,  all  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  noblemen  ;  and  a  bishop,  with  several 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.”  The  practice  varied  in  different 
ages,  and  by  some  writers  it  is  said  to  have 
ceased  several  centuries  ago  in  Northern 
Abyssinia.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  Shoa,  where  the  ancient  and  wise 
precaution,  as  Ludolf  considered  it,  was 
strictly  observed  up  to  the  period  of  the 
British  embassy.  During  its  stay,  Sahila  Se- 
lassi,  having  been  attacked  by  fever,  was  so 
far  reduced  and  dispirited,  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  consciousness  of  his  many  crimes  now 
tormented  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  towards  his  people  been  guilty  of 
capricious  cruelty.  He  felt  that  he  had 
behaved  with  inhuman  severity  towards  his 
blood  relations.  He  trembled  therefore  at 
the  approach  of  death,  and  was  altogether 


in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  some  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  transgressions  of  his  past  life. 
While  such  were  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments.  Major  Harris  pleaded  before  him  the 
cause  of  his  captive  brother  and  uncle. 
The  result  we  will  permit  him  to  relate  in 
his  own  words. 

“  ‘  I  will  release  them,’  returned  the  monarch, 
after  a  moment’s  debate  within  himself.  ‘By 
the  holy  Eucharist  I  swear,  and  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Koora  Gadel,  that  if 
Sahila  Selassi  arise  from  this  bed  of  sickness, 
all  of  whom  you  speak  shall  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty.’ 

“The  sun  was  shining  brighter  than  usual, 
through  a  cloudless,  azure  sky,  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  embassy  received  a  welcome  summons  to 
witness  the  redemption  of  this  solemn  pledge. 
The  balcony  of  justice  was  tricked  out  in  its 
gala  suit;  and  priests,  governors,  sycophants, 
and  courtiers,  crowded  the  ytird  as  the  despot, 
restored  to  health,  in  the  highest  spirits  and 
good  humor  took  his  accustonted  seat  upon  the 
velvet  cushion.  The  mandate  had  gone  Ibrth 
for  the  liberation  of  his  brother  and  his  blood 
relatives,  and  it  had  been  published  abroad, 
that  the  royal  kith  and  kindred  were  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  free  and  unfettered, 
near  the  person  of  the  king,  instead  of  in  the 
dark  cells  of  Goncho. 

“There  were  not  wanting  certain  sapient 
sages,  who  shook  the  head  of  disapproval  at 
this  fresh  proof  of  foreign  influence  and 
ascendency,  and  who  could  in  no  wise  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  venerable  custom  of  ages  could 
be  thus  suddenly  violated.  The  introduction 
of  great  guns,  and  muskets,  and  rockets,  had 
not  been  objected  to,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  spear  of  their  forefathers  was 
esteemed  an  infinitely  superior  weapon.  Mu¬ 
sical  clocks  and  boxes  had  been  listened  to  and 
despised,  as  vastly  inferior  to  the  jinuling 
notes  of  their  own  vile  instruments ;  and  the 
Gothic  cottage,  with  its  painted  trellises,  its 
pictures,  and  its  gay  curtains,  although  pro¬ 
nounced  entirelyunsuited  to  Abyssinian  habits, 
had  been  partially  forgiven  on  the  grounds  of 
its  beauty.  But  this  last  innovation  was  be¬ 
yond  all  understanding;  and  many  a  stupid 
pate  was  racked  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
tract  consolation  in  so  momentous  a  difficulty. 
The  more  liberal  party  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  kinir,  and  of  his  generous  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  royal  gaze  was.  with  the  rest, 
strained  wistfully  towards  the  wicket,  where 
he  should  behold  once  again  the  child  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  accession, 
and  should  make  the  first  acquaintance  with 
his  uncle,  the  brother  of  his  warrior  sire,  who 
had  been  incarcerated  ere  he  himself  had  seen 
the  light. 

“  Stern  traces  had  been  left  by  the  constraint 
of  one-lhird  of  a  century  upon  the  now  unlor- 
tunate  descendants  of  a  royal  race,  who  w’ere 
shortly  ushered  into  the  court  by  the  state 
gaoler.  Leaning  heavily  on  each  other’s 
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shoulders,  and  linked  together  by  chains  bright 
and  shining  with  the  friction  of  years,  the  cap¬ 
tives  shuffled  onward  with  cramped  and  minute 
steps,  rather  as  malefactors  proceeding  to  the 
gallows-tree,  than  as  innocent  and  abused 
princes,  regaining  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
Tottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they  fell, 
as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  burly  con¬ 
ductor,  prostrate  on  their  faces  before  their 
more  fortunate,  but  despotic  relative,  whom 
they  had  known  heretofore  only  by  a  name 
used  only  in  connexion  with  their  own  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  whose  voice  was  as  yet  a  stranger 
to  their  ears. 

“  Rising  with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the 
monarch,  they  remained  standing  in  front  of 
the  balcony,  gazing  in  stupid  wonder  at  the 
novelties  of  the  scene,  with  eyes  unaccustomed 
to  meet  the  broad  glare  of  day.  At  first  they 
were  fixed  upon  the  author  of  their  w*eary  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  upon  the  white  men  by  his  side  who 
had  been  the  instruments  of  its  termination ; 
but  the  dull  leaden  gaze  soon  wandered  in 
search  of  other  objects;  and  the  approach  of 
freedom  appejired  to  be  received  with  the  ut¬ 
most  apathy  and  indifference.  Immured  since 
earliest  infancy,  they  were  totally  insensible  to 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  Their  feelings  and 
their  habits  had  become  those  of  the  letters 
and  the  dark  dungeon  !  The  iron  had  rusted  | 
into  their  very  souls;  and,  whilst  they  with  j 
difficulty  maintained  an  erect  position,  pain  } 
and  withering  despondency  were  indelibly 
marked  in  every  line  of  their  vacant  and  care- 
furrowed  features. 

“  In  the  damp  vaults  of  Goncho,  wdiere  heavy 
manacles  on  the  wrists  had  been  linked  to  the 
ankles  of  the  prisoners,  by  a  chain  so  short  as 
to  admit  only  of  a  bent  and  stooping  posture, 
the  weary  hours  of  the  princes  had  for  thirty 
long  years  been  passed  in  the  fabrication  of 
harps  and  combs  ;  and  of  these  relics  of  mo¬ 
notonous  existence,  elaborately  carved  in  wood 
and  ivory,  a  large  offering  was  now  presented 
to  the  king.  The  first  glimpse  of  his  wretched 
relatives  had  already  dissipated  a  slight  shade 
of  mistrust  which  had  hitherto  clouded  the 
royal  brow.  Nothing  that  might  endanger  the 
security  of  his  reign  could  be  traced  in  the 
crippled  frames  and  blighted  faculties  of  the 
seven  miserable  objects  that  cowered  before 
him ;  and  after  directing  their  chains  to  be  un¬ 
riveted,  he  announced  to  all  that  they  were 
free,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  near  his  own  person.  Again  the  joke 
and  the  merry  laugh  passed  quickly  in  the 
balcony — the  court  fool  resumed  his  wonted 
avocation  ;  and,  as  the  monarcfi  himself  struck 
the  chords  of  the  gaily-mounted  harp  presented 
by  his  bloated  brother  Amnon,  the  buffoon 
burst  into  a  high  and  deserved  panegyric  upon 
the  royal  mercy  and  generosity. 

“  ‘My children, ’exclaimed  his  majesty, turn¬ 
ing  towards  his  foreign  fjuests,  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  those 
w’hose  only  crime  was  their  consanguinity  to 
himself— an  act  to  which  he  had  been  prompted 


less  by  superstition,  than  by  a  desire  to  rescue 
his  own  offspring  from  a  dungeon,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world — ‘  My  children,  you  will  write  all 
that  you  have  now  seen  to  your  country,  and 
will  say  to  the  British  Queen,  that,  although 
lar  behind  the  nations  of  the  while  men.  from 
whom  .^ilihiopia  first  received  her  religion, 
there  yet  remains  a  spark  of  Christian  love  in 
the  brcjist  of  the  King  ol  Slioa.’  ” — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  3S6-390. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  principal  trade 
of  Africa  is  in  her  own  children,  the  other 
articles  which  she  even  now’  supplies  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  are  known  to  be 
singularly  rich  and  varied.  The  cotton  of 
Abyssinia,  though  short  stapled  like  that  of 
Dacca,  is  so  soil  and  delicate  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  silk,  and  this  even  where  little  skill  or 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 
Were  British  capital  and  industry  intro¬ 
duced  and  applied  to  the  raising  of  it,  an 
unbounded  supply  might  be  obtained, 
which  would  render  us  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  growth  of  America.  To 
the  neighboring  countries  Shoa  exports 
hides  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  small 
states  immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of 
it  abound  in  productions  of  the  most  costly 
nature.  Here  we  find  frankincense  and 
myrrh  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
Hadramaut,  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  civet, 
ambergris,  and  coffee  and  gold — the  coffee 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  then  shipped  for  Europe  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Mocha.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  curious  in  the  way  in  which  the  gold 
dust  is  often  brought  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The 
!  merchants,  while  traversing  the  countries 
where  it  is  collected,  pour  it  into  hollow 
canes,  which  they  stop  carefully  at  either 
end,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  use  as 
walking-sticks.  Another  valuable  article 
of  merchandise  consists  of  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts.  Turns,  tigers,  panthers,  but  more 
especially  tho.se  of  the  black  leopard,  w'hich 
appear  to  abound  chiefly  in  the  jangal  of 
Gurughe.  To  these  may  be  added  rhino¬ 
ceros’  horns,  the  ivory  of  the  elephant  and 
the  hippopotamus,  of  which,  for  many  ages 
to  come,  an  almost  unlimited  supply  may 
be  reckoned  on.  For,  in  many  parts  of  the 
interior,  elephants  are  found  in  vast  droves, 
which  cover  the  plains  and  liills  for  miles  ; 
and  in  the  lakes  of  Shoa,  hippopotami  are 
so  numerous,  that  hundreds  may  freijuentiv 
be  beheld  at  once,  sporting  like  porpoises  on 
the  surface,  diving,  rolling,  or  blowing  up 
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small  jets  of  water  into  the  air,  as  though 
in  imitation  of  the  whale. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  obvious  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  cannot  in  justice  to  herself  neglect  to 
establish,  commercially  and  otherwise,  her 
influence  in  Eastern  Africa.  Other  nations, 
possessing  much  fewer  facilities  than  are  at 
our  command,  have  for  some  years  past  ex¬ 
hibited  great  industry  and  perseverance  in 
the  endeavor  to  exclude  us  from  that  rich 
market.  Along  the  whole  cojist  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Sofala  upwards,  the  Americans  | 
have  been  seeking  to  establish  themselves 
a  footing.  They  have  likewise  entered  into 
negotiations  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  where 
the  East  India  Company  had  once  a  depot, 
and  which  it  meant,  we  believe,  to  purchase. 
But  neither  these  manoeuvres,  nor  the  efforts 
of  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  need  much  dis¬ 
quiet  us.  The  only  real  source  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  is  the  system  of  restless  and  perfidious 
intrigue  carried  on  in  that  part  of  Africa 
by  the  French,  whose  object  clearly  is  to 
found  in  Abyssinia  an  empire,  which  shall 
become  the  rival  of  our  own  in  Hindustan. 
To  accomplish  this  design  they  will  spare 
no  pains,  and  stick  at  nothing.  It  is  long 
since  French  statesmen  have  bade  adieu  to 
all  principle,  and  laughed  at  frankness  and  | 
honesty,  as  things  only  fit  to  amuse  English- ' 
men.  Fortunately  the  reach  of  their  un¬ 
derstanding  is  far  from  equalling  the  la.xity 
of  their  political  creed  ;  otherwise,  through  I 
the  supineness  which  England  has  of  late  | 
displayed,  we  might  long  ere  this  have  been 
beaten  altogether  out  of  the  Red  Sea.  Our 
position  at  Aden,  France  regards  with  the 
utmost  jealousy  and  envy,  which,  not  being 
able  to  drive  us  thence,  she  can  only  exhibit 
by  depreciating  the  place,  exaggerating  its 
inconvenience,  and  the  sacrifices  which  its 
possession  demands  of  us.  But  if  the  mer¬ 
cantile  interest  in  this  country  be  true  to 
itself,  we  shall  shortly  supply  our  neigh¬ 
bors  with  still  more  painful  incitements  to 
envy.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that  a  ship  destined  to  attempt  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Juba,  has  already  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  a  rich  assort¬ 
ment  of  goods,  suited  to  the  markets  of  the 
interior,  has  been  despatched  overland  and 
up  the  Red  Sea  to  meet  her.  The  problem, 
therefore,  will  probably  soon  be  solved, 
whether  the  Juba  and  the  Gochob  be  the 
same  river;  and  if  so,  how  far  its  waters 
may  serve  as  a  road  into  the  interior.  Pos¬ 
sibly  also  the  Haines  river  may  be  found  to 


unite,  near  its  embouchure,  with  the  Go¬ 
chob,  in  which  case  another  rich  succession 
of  markets  may  be  reached  by  water.  Even 
the  project  suggested  by  a  French  traveller 
may  not  be  altogether  impracticable — we 
mean  the  navigation  of  the  Hawash,  which, 
from  the  lake  of  Aussa,  would  carry  barges 
and  small  vessels  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  to  within  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Nile.  Much,  at  all  events, 
may  be  done,  and  something  must,  if  we 
would  not  behold  the  largest  and  noblest 
field  yet  remaining  for  commerce  to  reap, 
pass  into  other  hands.  Africa  has  been 
made  to  feel  she  has  wants  which  Europe 
can  supply.  Her  curiosity  has  been  piqued, 
and  in  more  than  one  quarter  a  glimpse 
has  been  obtained  of  the  advantages  of 
civilization.  The  name  of  England,  now 
purified  from  the  stain  that  once  attached 
to  it,  operates  like  a  talisman  in  Africa, 
awakening  the  hostility  of  the  vicious,  but 
inspiring  with  confidence  the  humble  and 
the  oppressed.  To  us  the  slave-trade,*  there 
and  every  where  else,  must  owe  its  extinc¬ 
tion,  if  extinguished  it  is  to  be;  and  this 
consideration,  united  with  many  others, 

■  ought  to  urge  us,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
I  acquire  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Christian,  bKt  uncivilized  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia. 

For  the  growing  interest  which  is,  at 
present,  felt  in  this  subject,  the  world  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  Major  Cornwallis  Har¬ 
ris,  who  has  published  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  on  that  part  of  Africa  which 
has  ever  appeared  since  the  days  of  Bruce. 
M.  Rochet  D’Hericourt,  in  his  clever  and 
amusing  production,  supplies  considerable 
information,  though,  from  his  consanguinity 
to  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Mendez  Pinto, 
it  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  might  have 
been  desired. 

*  Some  truth  there  Is,  but  diu-h’d  and  brew’d  with 
lies.’ 

For  example,  he  tells  ns  that  he  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Haw^ash,  whereas  we 
know,  from  authorities  on  which  we  can 
depend,  that  M.  Rochet,  during  the  Guraght* 

I 

*  On  the  subject  of  tlic  African  slave-trade,  we 
beg  to  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  highly  interesting 
and  able  work  of  Mr.  MHiueen,  entitled  ‘  A  Let¬ 
ter  t<»  Lord  John  Russell,’  now  inserted  in  the 
introduction  to  his  ‘  Geographical  Survey  of  Af¬ 
rica.’  It  abounds  every  where  with  the  most 
valuable  information,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  and  advocates  sound  an<l  liberal  views  of 
policy  in  whatever  relates  to  African  commerce. 
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expedition,  never  quitted  tlie  king’s  camp, 
never  saw  the  sources  of  the  Ilawash,  and 
knew  nothing  concerning  them  but  what  he 
obtained  from  others.  The  same  observation 
would  apply  to  several  other  parts  of  his 
narrative.  But  our  object  not  being  to  say 
unkind  things,  we  quit  M.  Rochet,  after 
having  given  the  above  taste  of  his  quality. 
Of  the  travels  of  MM.  Combes  and  Tami- 
sier,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  say  nothing, 
since  they  cannot  be  put  into  any  decent 
hands.  The  authors  pride  themselves 
upon  having  exploded  w'hatever  opinions 
other  men  hold  as  most  sacred.  They  are 
St.  Simonians  by  profession — that  is,  have 
every  possible  tendency  to  immorality  and 
indecency.  When  they  set  out  to  travel, 
it  was  in  search  of  La  Femme  Libre^  and 
they  undoubtedly  found  her  in  Abyssinia, 
where  it  might  have  been  well  for  public 
morals  if  they  and  their  manuscript  had  re¬ 
mained  shut  up  for  ever.  A  group  of 
savages,  who  were  probably  of  this  opinion, 
once  endeavored  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  what  Sir  Thomas  Brown  calls  ‘  the  fiery 
solution’  —  in  other  words,  entertained  the 
project  of  roasting  them  in  a  hut.  But  our 
St.  Simonians  seem  reserved  for  greater 
things,  that  is,  to  be  employed  by  his  most 
Christian  and  most  moral  majesty,  Louis 
Philippe,  in  disseminating  French  philoso¬ 
phy  among  a  people  sufficiently  depraved 
and  degraded  already. 

As  a  perfect  contrast  to  these  ribald  vol¬ 
umes,  we  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the 
journals  of  the  church  missionaries,  which, 
though  written  in  an  unpretending  and 
•somewhat  careless  manner,  abound  with 
valuable  information.  The  object  of  these 
travellers  was  not  to  pervert  the  minds  of 
the  Abyssinians,  but  to  lead  them  into  the 
ways  of  truth,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  holiness,  to  breathe  a  spiritual  breath  as 
it  were  into  their  material  system,  to  ele¬ 
vate  them  to  the  level  of  other  Christian 
nations.  From  these  journals,  Mr. 
M’Q,ueen,  in  a  preliminary  memoir,  has 
extracted  all  the  geographical  information, 
which  he  has  condensed  and  arranged  with 
his  accustomed  skill  and  ability,  so  that  it 
may  in  some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  his  own  admirable  work  on 
Africa.  To  none,  however,  of  the  above 
travellers  could  we  refer  for  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  Abyssinia  and  its  inhabitants. 
Whoever  would  understand  that  country 
thoroughly  must  study  the  work  of  Major 
Harris,  which  is  at  once  popular  in  form, 
and  philosophical  in  substance.  Nowhere 


do  we  remember  to  have  read  a  more  ad¬ 
mirable  picture  of  barbarous  manners. 
The  narrative  is  full  of  movement,  and 
strewed  thickly  with  anecdotes.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  are  vivid  and  picturesque,  and  the 
characters  which  come  before  us  are  delin¬ 
eated  with  a  master’s  hand.  Major  Har¬ 
ris’s  style  is  that  of  a  man  of  genius, — ani¬ 
mated,  full  of  imagery,  glowing,  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  That  it  should  be  displeasing  to 
some  clas.ses  of  readers  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand.  That  wdiich  is  bold  and  elevated  is 
calculated  to  excite  no  sympathy  in  minds 
overmastered  by  the  opposite  qualities. 
But  the  public,  free  from  envy  and  jealousy, 
and  seeking  solid  instruction,  blended  skil¬ 
fully  with  amusement,  will  recur  again  and 
acrain  to  this  admirable  work,  which  we 
look  upon  as  a  permanent  ornament  to  our 
literature. 

One  unfortunate  defect  we  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  pass  over.  Either  through  his  ow’n 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  his  position.  Major 
Harris  has  provokingly  kept  back  every 
kind  of  political  information.  No  allusion 
to  French  intrigue  do  we  any  w  here  find  in 
his  pages,  so  that  if  we  have  obtained  any 
insight  into  the  matter,  we  owe  no  thanks 
to  him.  We  think  this  affectation  of  di¬ 
plomatic  secrecy  absurd,  especially  since 
Major  Harris  must  have  known  that  there 
were  numerous  other  travellers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  through  whom  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
would  sooner  or  later  be  placed  before  the 
country.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  he  has  succeeded  in  concealing  is  the 
extent  to  which  his  own  influence  prevailed 
in  counteracting  French  intrigue,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  matter  of  regret  to  the 
public. 


Morocco  anp  France. — Hostilities  have  broken 
out  between  Mororro  and  France:  besides  the 
indomitable  barbarian  chief  Abd-el-Kader,  the 
French  are  beset  by  the  fanatical  and  furious  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Emperor  Abd-er-Kahnian.  W’betlier 
a  “  holy  war”  has  been  proclaimed,  and  whether 
there  is  any  regular  war  at  all,  are  doubtful  j)oirits  ; 
Lord  Aberdeen  thinks  not,  he  tells  us  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  French  have 
roused  up  a  great  border-foe,  that  might  be  able 
to  pour  countless  and  unceasing  thousands  upon 
their  territory — to  be  repulsed,  no  doubt,  but  at 
what  endless  toil  and  cost !  This  gives  a  new  turn 
to  the  occupation  of  Algeria,  hhoiiid  Morocco 
^  persevere  in  its  hostility,  France  will  probably  be 
compelled,  by  the  difficulty  and  annoyance  of  find¬ 
ing  men  and  funds  for  this  new  contest,  to  pro<'ure 
for  her  position  in  Africa  some  definitive  settle¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  bring  other  influences  to  bear 
upon  the  Moorish  Emperor. — Spectator. 
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RESIDENCE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NINGPO. 

From  tho  Chinese  Repository. 

Notice  of  a  seven  months*  Residence  in  the 
City  of  NingpOyfrom  December!  th,  184*2, 
to  July  7th,  1843.  Communicated  by  the 
Rev.  VV.  C.  Milne. 

Yesterday,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lay, 

I  embarked  lor  Ningpo;  and  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning,  we  reached  the  city. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  lodgings,  my 
teacher,  in  whose  charge  they  had  been  left, 
apprized  me  that  the  abbess  had  greatly  in¬ 
commoded  him  during  my  absence,  and 
had  broadly  hinted  her  wish  that  I  should 
look  for  other  quarters.  When  I  had  list¬ 
ened  to  his  details,  I  perceived  that  an  ear¬ 
ly  removal  was  most  desirable.  A  little 
after  I  arrived,  the  superior  came  forward, 
and  prostrating  herself  on  the  ground, 
knocked  head  and  implored  that  1  would  j 
move  forthwith.  I  told  her  I  w^ould  cer-  j 
tainly  do  so  as  soon  as  suitable  apartments  j 
could  be  engaged.  She  has  evidently  en¬ 
dangered  her  unlawful  gains  by  admitting  j 
me  into  these  premises,  and  prudential 
motives  induce  me  to  hurry  away. 

Having  called  upon  the  degraded  Shu, 
we  bent  our  steps  to  the  commander-in- 


dilfused  the  flush  of  health.  But  he  looks 
depressed  and  anxious.  He  was  one,  with 
Shu  talauye,  who  urged  the  government  to 
pacific  measures,  although  he  had  been — 
during  the  first  brush  of  war — one  of  the 
most  pugnacious.  He  is  a  man  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  and  now  looks  to  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  The  reputation  in 
which  he  stands,  as  a  scholar,  is  high.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  very  just, 
prompt,  and  efficient  in  the  administration 
of  his  office ;  and  his  removal  from  its 
functions  is  much  regretted  by  the  people. 
Ever  since  his  return  to  Ningpo,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Nanking,  whither 
he  and  Shu  had  previously  been  summoned 
by  their  excellencies  the  imperial  commis¬ 
sioners,  he  has  conducted  himself  toward 
the  English  with  uniform  deference  and 
courtesy ;  and,  in  losing  him,  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  services  of  an  enlightened 
friend. 

j  While  we  w'ere  sitting  in  the  tautai’s 
j  audience-room,  Li  Jiilin,  the  successor  of 
Shu,  entered.  He  also  is  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Shantung.  He  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  above  33  years  of  age,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men 
of  his  day.  It  is  his  literary  acquirements 
j  that  have  gained  him  favor  at  court,  for,  at 


chief’s.  We  found  him  in  possession  of  |  the  early  age  of  19,  he  took  the  second  lit- 
the  quarters  occupied  last  year  by  the  Ma-  erary  degree,  and  was  immediately  after 
dras  artillery,  not  far  from  the  Artillery  appointed  to  the  chief  office  in  Funghwa, 
gate.  a  district  in  the  department  of  Ningpo,  not 

He  is  the  commandant  of  the  depart- 1  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  this 
ment  of  Chuchau,  on  the  S.  W.  corner  of  city.  When  the  English  attacked  the  de- 
the  province,  and  is  at  Ningpo  doing  duty  fences  of  Chapu,  he  held  office  at  that  port, 
for  his  excellency  General  Li,  who  has  but  happily  for  him,  he  was  absent  on  a 
lately  been  appointed  in  room  of  his  de-  tour  of  inspection,  or  he  too  might  have 
ceased  predecessor.  The  name  of  this  de-  shared  the  fate  of  Luh  and  Shu.  He  has 
puty  is  also  Li.  He  is  an  aged  gentleman,  but  lately  arrived  in  this  city,  and  is  now 
of  a  fine  tall  figure,  but  affected  with  a  par-  administering  for  the  department  He  had 
tial  paralysis  of  the  right  eye.  His  speech  seen  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
is  slovenly,  his  manner  indolent,  and  his  Mr.  Thom,  during  their  last  visit  to  Ning- 
notions  are  aristocratic.  He  wore  a  hand-  po,  and  appeared  au  fait  on  many  recent 
some  dress,  carried  a  red  coral  button,  and  events.  His  intelligent  conversation  and 
his  official  cap  flourished  from  behind  a  unassumed  kindness  give  great  hope  that 
slender  plume  of  peacock  feathers.  The  he  will  follow  up  the  liheral  views  of  his 
attendants,  that  stood  immediately  about  predecessor,  and  become  of  essential  ser- 
his  chair,  were  ensigns,  sergeants,  and  vice  to  those  foreigners  who  may  visit  this 
corporals,  with  brass  and  white  opaque  commercial  mart. 

buttons.  The  Mohammedan  priest  brought  with 

From  this  aged  official  we  turned  to  pay  him  a  follower  of  the  prophet,  who  had  re- 
a  visit  to  the  tautni,  who  w'as  named  on  the  cently  come  to  town.  This  stranger  gives 
14th  of  December,  as  having  lost  his  honors  very  distinct  information  of  a  class  of  reli- 
and  office.  He  only  awaits  the  arrival  of  gionists  in  Kaifung  fu,  the  capital  of  Ho- 
his  successor,  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of  nan,  his  native  province,  who,  from  his  de¬ 
office.  This  officer  (whose  name  is  Luh)  scription,  resemble  the  Jews.  He  says, 
has  a  fine  oval  countenance,  over  which  is  they  refrain  from  eating  ‘  the  sinew  which 
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is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,’  and  they 
do  not  touch  the  blood  of  animals.  He 
recognized  the  Hebrew  letters  as  those 
used  in  their  sacred  writings,  and  could 
trace,  in  the  sound  of  Hebrew  characters, 
a  connection  with  words  which  he  had 
heard  them  utter.  The  testimony  of  this 
individual  precisely  coincides  with  the  brief 
notices  published  by  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
with  some  of  the  lengthened  details  laid 
down  in  Grosier’s  History  of  China,  vol. 
iv.  chap.  11. 

We  now  made  for  the  Yushing  kwan, 
the  temple  of  the  Taii  sect  at  the  North  gate, 
noticed  before  as  a  very  large  and  exten¬ 
sive  edifice.  It  lies  close  under  and  within 
the  city  walls,  and  is  covered  in  at  the  back 
by  a  thick  grove  of  trees.  The  avenue  that 
leads  from  the  outer  lodge  to  the  ‘  sanc¬ 
torum,’  is  clean  and  cool.  It  is  shaded 
over  with  the  branches  of  some  lofty  trees, 
that  rise  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and 
throw  a  sombre  quiet  over  the  whole  place. 
The  venerable  priest,  a  man  of  short  stature 
and  slender  make,  but  of  mild  and  genteel 
manners,  politely  volunteered  to  show  us 
round  the  building.  We  passed  from  one 
apartment  to  another  through  this  corridor 
into  that,  and  in  the  immense  building  did 
not  meet  with  more  inmates  than  half  a 
dozen  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  The  spa¬ 
cious  chambers,  rooms,  and  halls  are  ten¬ 
anted  by  sculptured,  carved,  and  painted 
images  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  ranks,  male 
and  female,  young  and  aged,  animal,  hu¬ 
man,  devilish,  and  imagino-divine. 

There  were  two  prominent  idols  that 
chiefly  attracted  our  attention,  and  as  we 
contemplated  them,  filled  us  with  solemn 
sadness.  They  were  the  representatives  of 
Shangti,  the  High  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
These  huge  images  are  lodged  each  in  its 
own  apartment,  and  in  form,  attitude,  and 
attributes,  are  perfectly  distinct.  As  the 
true  Christian  views  these  man-faced  like¬ 
nesses  of  Jehovah,  this  wooden,  clayey,  and 
gilded  embodying  of  the  invisible  ()nc,  he 
must  mourn  over  the  fall  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect,  and  tremble  at  the  mockery  and 
defiance  to  which  it  has  lent  its  powers. 

That  man  is  not  a  grateful^  nor  is  he  an 
ailightcned  Christian,  who  can  only  smile 
at  the  folly  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  at¬ 
tempting  such  semblances  of  the  incorrup¬ 
tible  God,  or  who  can  nickname  them  idiots 
and  blockheads  for  worshipping  these  dumb 
shows.  It  is  the  light  of  Bible  truth  alone 
that  has  dispelled  the  darkness,  ‘  in  which 
we  also  walked  sometimes,’  or  our  ances- 
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tors  ;  and  it  is  to  the  power  of  Scriptural 
knowledjre,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 
emancipation  of  our  minds  from  the  cor¬ 
rupting,  the  stultifying  dominion  of  idolatry. 

As  the  Foundling  hospital  (the  Yuhying 
tang)  was  over  the  way,  we  begged  the 
priest  to  introduce  us  to  the  building  and 
its  inmates.  To  the  left  hand  of  the  outer 
porch  is  a  crib,  upon  which  the  abandoned 
infant  may  be  laid.  Over  the  door  are  em¬ 
blazoned  the  characters  kidu  ching  pdu 
ch'ihf  ‘  nurture  to  maturity  and  protect  the 
babes.’  On  crossing  the  threshold,  you 
open  a  finely  paved  square.  To  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  there  is  a  side  door,  with 
the  words  ndi  fdng,  i.  e.  ‘  milk  room,’  or 
nursery,  upon  it.  A  number  of  coarse 
looking  women  were  peeping  through  the 
lattice  at  us,  with  squallababies  at  their 
breasts,  and  squalid  boys  and  girls  at  their 
heels.  These  women  are  their  nurses,  and 
these  children  the  foundlings.  Each  nurse 
has  two  or  three  to  look  after.  But  I  have 
rarely  witnessed  such  a  collection  of  filthy, 
unwashed,  ragged  brats.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  institution  from  GO  to  70 
male  and  female  children.  One  side  of 
the  house  is  appropriated  to  the  girls,  and 
the  other  to  the  boys.  We  got  admittance 
into  the  girls’  nursery,  which  consists  of 
from  20  to  BO  rooms,  in  two  or  three  flights 
running  the  one  behind  the  other.  The 
boys’  nursery  is  its  exact  counterpart  in 
filth,  as  in  every  thing  else.  But  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  housekeeper  or  superintendent, 
looked  decent, — forming  a  good  contrast  to 
what  we  had  just  seen. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  afford 
to  outcast  babes,  or  to  the  children  of  poor 
and  destitute  parents,  the  protection  and 
nurture  of  a  home.  Boys  remain  under  its 
benevolent  roof,  until  they  attain  the  age 
of  14  or  15,  when  they  are  hired  out  to 
service,  or  are  adopted  into  some  family, 
and  girls  until  they  reach  their  16th  year, 
when  they  are  engaged  as  waiting-maids, 
or  are  taken  into  concubinage,  or  are  be¬ 
trothed  by  a  parent  in  favor  of  his  son  or 
jrrandson. 

This  institution  is  above  a  hundred  years 
old.  It  was  erected  in  the  first  year  of  the 
emperor  Kielung’s  reign,  at  which  time  it 
numbered  only  twenty-four  distinct  apart¬ 
ments.  During  his  reign  and  since  his 
demise,  it  has  undergone  various  repairs, 
and  has  been  much  enlarged,  so  that  now 
there  are  upwards  of  100  rooms,  including 
superintendent’s  quarters  and  public  halls. 
It  has  lately  been  repaired,  after  a  partial 
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demolition  during  the  occupation  of  Ningpo 
by  the  British  forces  in  1841  and  1842. 

There  is  a  temple  within  the  city  that  is 
worthy  of  a  passing  visit.  It  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  ‘  Bridge  gate,’  from  which  we 
discovered  a  path  close  under  the  city  walls 
leading  us  to  it.  ’riie  range  of  the  edifice 
is  long.  It  bears  an  elegant  front,  deco- 
rated  with  a  group  of  handsome  reliefs, 
among  which  are  embossed  in  gilt  the 
characters  TungyOh  kung^  ‘  the  palace  of 
the  Tungyoh  god.’ 

On  entering  we  found  it  almost  deserted. 

None  of  the  regular  priesthood  made  their 
appearance,  and  no  votaries  were  to  be 
seen.  The  only  persons  to  be  descried, 
besides  the  doorkeeper,  were  mat-makers. 

It  appeared  indeed  to  be  more  of  a  mat- 
mart  than  a  sacred  building.  The  images 
are  dusty  and  filthy,  and  show  other  signs 
of  disuse  and  neglect.  On  pushing  our 
way  to  the  extreme  end,  we  espied  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  idols  and  attempted  to  ascend  the 
stairs.  But  the  doors  were  barred,  admis¬ 
sion  could  not  be  gained,  and  our  attention 
was  directed  to  two  notices,  the  one  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  right  hand  flight  of 
steps,  warning  ‘  (those  that  eat)  strong- 
meats,  (and  drink)  wine,  not  to  enter;’ 
the  other  upon  the  opposite  side,  advising 
‘  the  unclean  person  hastily  to  retire.’ 

Passing  out  again  to  the  street,  we  per¬ 
ceived  a  wicket  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
principal  gateway.  It  was  open  to  us,  and 
we  were  invited  to  behold  the  exhibitions 
intended  to  depict  the  terrors  of  hell. 

The  apartment  is  called  liyoh^  ‘  the  earthly 
dungeon ;’  it  is  a  dark,  dreary  cell.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ground  floor,  there  are 
images  of  hideous  aspect,  standing  in  threat¬ 
ening  attitudes.  Behind  them,  groups  of 
small  figures  in  stucco  relief  are  plastered 
upon  the  wall,  which  exhibit  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  hell.  These  are  arranged  in 
tliree  or  four  rows,  rising  one  above  the 
other  until  they  reach  the  ceiling.  Each 
group  has  its  judge,  its  criminal,  its  execu¬ 
tioners,  and  its  peculiar  form  of  punish¬ 
ment.  The  judges  are  attired  as  officers  i 
generally  are,  and  the  executioners  as  po 
lice-runners.  The  penalties  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  heinousness  of  the  culprit’s 
crime,  and  the  horrors  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  are  depicted  before  the  spectator  in 
every  possible  form.  To  be  whipped,  to 
be  bastinadoed,  to  be  seared  with  red-hot 
irons,  to  be  strangled,  to  be  speared,  to  be 
beheaded,  to  be  sawn  asunder,  to  be  flayed 
alive,  to  be  squeezed,  flattened,  and  crush¬ 


ed  between  two  thick  planks,  to  be  split 
up,  to  be  bored  through  and  through,  to 
have  the  eyes  dug  out  or  chiseled  out,  to 
have  the  limbs  torn  off  one  by  one,  to  be 
plunged  from  a  cliff,  or  a  bridge,  into  a 
dungeon  below,  or  a  rapid  torrent,  to  be 
pounded  in  a  heavy  mortar,  to  be  boiled  in 
a  hot-water  caldron,  to  be  burnt  up  in  a 
furnace,  to  be  baked  at  the  stack,  to  have 
hot  liquids  poured  down  the  throat,  etc. 
etc.,  constitute  their  ideas  of  future  pun¬ 
ishments,  and  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
torments  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  in  Eu¬ 
rope  upon  the  magnanimous  adherents  to 
the  Protestant  faith. 

Turning  from  this  spot  we  bent  our  steps 
to  the  Tim-fung  tdh,  which  is  named  by 
foreigners  the  Tower  of  Ningpo,  or  the 
Pagoda  of  Ningpo,  or  the  Ningpo  Obelisk. 

As  you  ascend  the  river  from  Chinhai, 
and  come  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Ning¬ 
po,  this  is  the  most  prominent  object  that 
arrests  the  eye  ;  and,  to  foreigners  who 
visit  the  city,  it  is  a  point  of  no  little  attrac¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  they  enter  the  east  gate 
of  the  city,  they  make  for  it,  and  wind 
their  w’ay  in  a  southeast  direction.  After 
shaping  their  course  through  numberless 
streets,  it  abruptly  bursts  upon  their  view, 
rising  160  feet  over  their  heads,  and  tower- 
ing  high  above  the  surrounding  houses. 
This  pyramid  is  hexagonal,  and  counts 
seven  .stories,  and  above  twenty-eight  win¬ 
dows.  At  every  window'  there  is  a  lantern 
hung  up ;  and,  when  the  obelisk  is  illumi¬ 
nated,  which  I  have  seen  only  once  during 
my  stay,  the  scene  is  very  gay. 

The  building  is  in  much  need  of  repair, 
for  it  is  daily  becoming  more  dilapidated, 
and  has  already  deviated  several  feet  from 
the  perpendicular,  hence  it  might  not  inap¬ 
propriately  be  called  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Ningpo.  As  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  Bud- 
histic  priest,  who  lives  in  a  monastery 
behind,  w’e  were  under  the  necessity  of 
aw’aiting  his  arrival.  He,  poor  man,  finds 
it  advantageous  to  keep  the  keys,  since  it 
is  in  that  w’ay  alone  he  can  secure  the  lar¬ 
gesses  of  his  foreign  visitors.  By  ascend¬ 
ing  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps,  that  run 
up  in  a  spiral  course  through  the  interior 
of  the  column,  we  reached  the  uppermost 
story,  from  which  the  finest  view  one  could 
desire  opened  upon  us.  The  entire  city 
and  suburbs  were  beneath  ;  the  valley  of 
Ningpo  with  its  hamlets,  villages,  hills, 
mountains,  rivulets,  and  rivers  lay  all 
around  ;  and,  away  in  the  distance  to  bound 
our  horizon,  we  had  chains  of  mountains 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sea  with  its  isl¬ 
ands  on  the  other. 

The  date  at  which  this  tower  was  found¬ 
ed  is  exceeding  antique.  It  is  indeed  more 
ancient  than  the  city  of  Ningpo. 

The  district  of  Ningpo,  in  the  time  of 
the  original  Ifan  dynasty,  or  at  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  was  very  small.  During  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  it  rose 
in  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Tiiitsu,  the  first  monarch  in  the  line  of 
(wutii)  ‘  the  Five  Dynasties’  which  suc¬ 
cessively  contended  for  the  mastery, — it 
was  organized  a  larger  district.  During 
that  emperor’s  short  sway,  the  foundation 
of  the  city  walls  was  laid  by  Hwangshing, 
a  native  of  the  place.  Rut  the  ‘  Tower  of 
Ningpo’  had  been  reared  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  that 
event.  In  raising  this  superstructure  at 
that  anterior  date,  the  object  sought  for 
accorded  precisely  with  the  belief  which, 
at  the  present  day,  obtains  through  the 
whole  empire,  that  the  presence  of  such 
an  edifice  not  only  secures  to  the  site  the 
protection  and  favor  of  heaven,  if  it  already 
bears  evidences  of  enjoying  it,  but  represses 
any  evil  influences  that  may  be  native  to 
the  spot,  and  imparts  to  it  the  most  salu¬ 
tary  and  felicitous  omens.  The  tower  has 
accordingly  stood  for  the  last  1100  years. 
But  its  history  during  that  period,  as  given 
in  ‘  the  Annals’  already  referred  to,  has 
been  much  checkered.  It  has  fallen  to 
ruins,  and  been  rebuilt.  It  has  been  burnt 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  been  reconstruct¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  and 
been  repaired.  Its  pinnacle  has  been  blown 
down  in  a  hurricane,  and  has  been  restor¬ 
ed.  Some  portions  of  it  are  now  under¬ 
going  amendment.  But  its  days  appear  to 
be  numbered,  and  ere  long  its  downfall  may 
be  announced. 

Still  pursuing  our  w’alk,  we  came  to 
Hien  Hioh  kung,  ‘  the  District  Literary 
Hall.’  Each  department  in  the  empire 
owns  a  literary  hall,  and  so  also  does  each 
district.  Accordingly,  this  city,  as  it  is 
the  principal  in  the  department,  has  two 
such  halls.  The  Department  hall  is  that 
generally  known  to  foreigners  under  the 
name  of  ‘  the  temple  of  Confucius,’  and 
lies  within  the  northeast,  or  Artillery  gate. 
The  District  hall  or  college  was  laid  in 
ruins  amid  the  disasters  of  1841,  and  is 
now  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  wrecked  ma- 
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terials  into  a  neat,  orderly,  and  attractive 
range  of  buildings. 
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In  these  times  there  is  more  of  name 
and  show  than  reality  or  utility  in  such  an 
institute.  It  was  originally  designed  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  literary  officer,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preside  over  the  interests  of 
learning  in  the  district,  but  especially  to 
patronize  and  promote  the  studies  and 
views  of  those  candidates  who  should  be 
so  successful  as  to  take  the  first  degree. 
Here  they  w’ere  to  pursue  their  daily 
studies,  and  to  undergo  their  monthly  ex¬ 
aminations,  under  his  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion.  But,  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  age, 
it  has  almost  become  the  seat  of  a  sinecure. 
Somewhere  between,  but  behind,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  hall  and  the  Department  temple, 
there  is  the  site  of  the  Commander-in- 
chiefs  palace.  But  there  is  scarcely  one 
stone  left  upon  another,  so  thorough  has 
been  the  work  of  destruction. 

Having  crossed  an  arched  stone-bridge, 
which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  temples 
lately  mentioned,  is  thrown  over  a  narrow 
part  of  the  lake,  we  took  the  road  to  the 
right  hand,  and  arrived  at  the  ancient 
sculptured  gate  of  a  large  public  institu¬ 
tion,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  lake,  is  called  Yueh  hu  Shu-yuen,  ‘  the 
Moon  Lake  College.’ 

At  its  foundation,  nearly  200  years  ago, 
it  was  called  F-tien  Shu  yuen,  ‘  the  Charity 
Field  College,’  a  name  in  which  a  clue  is 
given  to  the  objects  of  its  erection,  viz.,  to 
aid  the  humble  scholar,  or  to  assist  the  poor 
and  illiterate  in  getting  an  education.  For 
the  support  of  a  teacher,  fields  have  been 
granted,  from  the  produce  of  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  4000  catties  of  rice  as  his  premium. 
The  sacrist  is  also  entitled  to  400  catties. 
Not  many  months  ago,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  officiating  commander-in-chief  as  his 
official  residence. 

From  this  spot  we  proceeded  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  valuable  repository  of  books — 
the  library  spoken  of  before  under  the 
name  of  the  Tienyih  koh.  Our  object  in 
repeating  this  visit  was  to  inspect  two  rare 
birds,  of  whose  arrival  we  had  lately  heard. 
They  are  natives  of  Siam,  and  are  general¬ 
ly  known  by  the  name  Sienhoh.  They 
somewhat  resemble  the  crowned  crane,  the 
Grus  carunculatus.  They  are  both  of  them 
quite  young.  The  one  is  a  male,  the  other 
is  a  female.  They  are  nearly  of  a  size, 
but  of  the  two  the  male  looks  the  larger 
and  more  robust.  The  legs  are  long.  The 
head  is  of  a  handsome  black,  forking  off 
behind.  On  the  crest  there  is  a  red  skin. 

1  The  rest  of  the  body  is  white,  except  the 
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secondaries  of  the  wings,  which  are  not  with  your  card  of  thanks,  unless  it  is  espc- 
red,  as  represented  in  Chinese  drawings,  dally  requested  by  the  donor  that  you  should 
but  black  and  overlap  the  tail.  These  take  the  whole. 

have  both  been  purchased  by  an  English-  Then,  on  your  accepting  the  present, 
man,  and  it  is  said  are  to  be  carried  to  Great  whether  a  part  or  the  whole,  you  are  under 
Britain.*  an  obligation  to  make  each  of  the  bearers 

This  is  the  bird  that  is  worked  upon  the  a  gift  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  will 
embroidered  breast-pieces  of  the  official  vary  according  to  the  class  of  the  messen- 
dresses  worn  by  the  highest  ministers  and  gers,  if  mere  coolies  or  if  personal  attend- 
nobles  of  the  state.  None  under  the  first  ants, — according  to  the  quantity  and  value. 
rank  of  dignity  are  permitted  to  bear  such  of  the  presents, — according  to  the  quality 
a  badge.  In  a  native  work  on  the  ornithology  of  the  donor, — and  according  to  your  own 
of  the  country,  there  are  many  curious,  and  station  in  society.  The  servants,  on  re- 
some  prodigious,  stories  given  regarding  this  turning  to  their  master,  apprize  him  of  your 
fowl.  It  relates  that  the  bird  is  capable  of  bounty,  which,  with  his  permission,  they 
being  kept  in  life  for  1000  years;  that,  at  60  retain  for  their  own  benefit, 
years  of  age,  it  can  sing  exquisitely  and  re-  These  appear  to  be  fixed  rules,  to  which 
gularly  every  hour  of  the  day;  that,  on  I  have  not  known  a  single  exception  during 
reaching  its  lOOOthyear  it  can  ascend  trees,  njy  residence  at  Ningpo,  except  in  the  case 
but  not  before;  that  it  has  a  beautiful  scar-  of  intimate  friends.  In  other  parts  of  the 
let  tuft  of  down  or  velvet  skin  on  the  empire  the  custom  may  vary.  But  in  this 
crown  of  the  head,  to  which  the  poison  of  department  at  least,  it  seems  to  be,  not 
the  serpent,  that  it  is  reputed  to  be  so  only  universally,  but  uniformly  observed 
fond  of  eating,  determines;  and  that  the  among  the  well-bred  community.  It  is  a 
downy  or  velvet  crest  is  often  formed  into  usage,  however,  that  is  not  unfrequently 
a  bead,  and  made  up  w'ith  those  ornamental  taken  advantage  of  by  bad  fellows  to  im- 
necklaces,  which  the  high  officers  wear  pose  upon  the  stranger.  For  instance, 
around  their  necks,  that,  in  case  of  im-  several  attendants  will  accompany  the  pres- 
perial  displeasure,  they  may  destroy  them-  ents  when  one  or  two  are  quite  sufficient, 
selves,  a  matter  (so  report  goes)  very  easily  It  happened  once  that  a  knave,  who  was 
effected  by  merely  touching  the  venomous  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  chifu’s 
bead  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when  in-  office,  went  to  my  lodgings  with  a  pair  of 
stant  death  follows.  ornamented  candles,  purporting  that  they 

Last  night  we  were  honored  with  a  large  had  been  presented  to  me  by  his  worship, 
present  from  his  worship  Li  Julin,  upon  As  I  was  not  at  home,  the  fellow  could  get 
whom  we  had  waited  the  previous  day.  no  remuneration  for  his  trouble.  Being  in- 
These  gifts  were  sent  as  tokens  of  friend-  formed,  however,  that  I  was  dining  out,  he 
ship,  and  intended  at  the  same  time  as  a  made  for  the  residence  of  my  friend,  and 
recognition  of  the  courtesies  we  had  paid,  handed  in  a  card  with  the  candles.  But, 
They  consist  chiefly  of  tea,  fruit,  and  sweet-  from  the  form  and  style  of  the  card,  and 
meats,  in  separate  baskets,  the  sum  of  the  from  the  nature  of  the  gift,  which  stood  in 
lots  being  even  and  not  odd,  and  each  lot  awkward  juxtaposition  with  the  large  and 
being  made  up  of  an  even  number  of  pack-  handsome  presents  that  his  pretended  mas- 
ets,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea  that,  ter  had  only  the  previous  evening  sent  to 
in  an  odd  number  there  is  bad  luck,  but  in  me,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  an  attempt  at 
a  complete  number  there  is  good.  On  a  imposition.  The  fellow  was  dismissed  with 
festive  occasion,  especially,  this  rule  is  al-  little  ceremony.  He  was  probably  hard 
most  universal.  But  in  making  presents  at  pressed  for  money,  and  adopted  this  clumsy 
a  mournful  season,  such  as  the  death  or  bu-  expedient  to  replete  his  purse.  But,  that 
rial  of  a  friend,  or  the  anniversary  of  his  the  servants  of  the  chifu’s  office  might  be 
death,  the  odd  number  obtains.  Connected  warned  against  repeating  the  cheat,  I  ap- 
with  the  receipt  of  presents,  there  arc  one  prized  his  worship  of  it,  to  the  no  smsdl 
qr  two  formal  peculiarities  that  deserve  to  perplexity  of  his  attendants, 
be  noticed.  Should  the  present  be  large,  it  As  I  have  lately  had  a  good  opportunity 
is  generally  expected  that  only  a  portion  of  of  learning  much  about  the  nuns  and  nun- 
it  will  be  accepted,  the  rest  to  be  returned  neries  of  China,  it  will  be  fit  in  this  place 

to  give  a  short  digest  of  the  items  I  have 

*  Pwintingqua  of  Canton  has  a  pair  of  these  collect.  In  doing  so,  it  will 

birds  at  his  country  seat.  be  better  to  embody  all  I  have  gleaned  in 
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an  account  of  the  convent — a  winor  of  which 

o 

I  occupied. 

It  is  situated  on  a  line  with  the  lodgings  I 
I  at  present  hold,  and  about  200  yards  dis¬ 
tant  from  them.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  idol, 
generally  named  in  European  writers,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  Hence  the  building  is 
called  the  Nunnery  of  Kwanyin.  The  full 
appellation  of  the  deity  is  Kwanshi  yin, 
that  is,  ‘  observing  the  sounds  (the  cries) 
of  the  world.’  It  is  represented  as  a  fe¬ 
male,  who  is  supposed  to  extend  her  gra¬ 
cious  patronage  to  all  that,  in  trouble  and 
difficulty,  raise  the  cry  for  compassion.  It 
is  one  of  the  numberless  objects  of  idolatry, 
introduced  by  the  Hudhists  from  the  west. 
In  the  whole  of  China,  there  is  no  idol  that 
meets  with  more  respect  and  honor;  and, 
since  women  form  the  overwhelming  ma- 
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jority  of  the  devout,  and  Kwanyin  being 
the  special  patroness  of  the  weaker  sex, 
they  of  course  chiefly  apply  to  her, — there 
is  not  any  other  that  is  more  frequently  in¬ 
voked  in  favor  of  frail  humanity. 

The  great  allurement  presented  by  the 
promoters  of  Budhism  in  China,  to  the 
mind  of  the  aspirant  who  would  consecrate 
herself  to  the  altar  of  this  goddess,  is  the 
absorption  after  death  into  the  unknown 
Budha, — a  matter  which,  the  more  myste¬ 
riously  it  is  represented  to  the  mind  of  the 
ino-enuous  but  credulous  candidate,  the 
more  taking  it  becomes.  This  personal 
advantage  is  held  out  by  the  institution,  to 
facilitate  the  succession  of  an  order  of  priest¬ 
esses,  w'ho  can  gain  access  where  the  for¬ 
malities  of  society  cannot  admit  the  stranger 
priest,  and  who  are  qualified  to  work,  both 
with  dexterity  and  with  impunity,  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  class  that  is  the  most  sus- 
ceptible  of  religious  impressions.  To  keep 
up  this  order  of  the  priesthood,  the  rooms 
of  the  deceased,  or,  as  they  will  have  it,  the 
annihilated  or  absorbed,  must  be  filled  up 
either  by  purchase  or  by  self-dedication. 
In  the  case  of  purchase,  babes,  or  girls  of 
very  tender  age  and  good  promise,  are  pre¬ 
ferred  and  bought  up  at  a  very  low  rate. 
To  my  personal  knowledge,  a  sweet  child 
only  four  years  of  age  has  been  offered  by 
its  own  mother  to  an  abbess  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  four  dollars ! 

But  there  are  some,  who  either  are  dedi¬ 
cated  by  their  parents  from  their  birth,  or 
who,  when  they  come  of  age,  voluntarily 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  this 
deity.  When  the  case  is  optional,  it  arises 
often — if  not  always — from  having  been 
thwarted  in  some  of  their  prospects  or 
wishes. 


I  have  seen  a  blooming  nun  of  nineteen, 
who  ‘  left  the  world’  and  all  its  concerns, 
and  took  upon  her  the  vow's  of  perpetual 
virginity,  in  consequence  of  the  untimely 
death  of  her  intended  husband.  The  nun 
to  whom  I  allude  had  small  feet,  which  had 
been  bandaged  prior  to  her  misfortune,  and 
her  introduction  to  the  priesthood.  Of  the 
nuns,  whom  one  occasionally  sees  walking 
peaceably  though  the  streets  of  Ningpo, 
there  are  a  few  who  have  small  feet.  Prob¬ 
ably  all  of  these  have,  after  they  have  come 
to  the  years  of  maturity  and  discretion, 
taken  the  veil  without  compulsion  and  of 
their  own  accord. 

The  candidate  is  not  admitted  into  full 
orders,  until  she  attains  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Prior  to  this,  and  from  the  commencement 
of  her  ascetic  life,  she  assumes  the  garb 
peculiar  to  the  sisterhood.  The  chief  ap¬ 
parent  distinction,  between  the  novice  and 
she  in  full  orders,  is  that  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  wholly  shaven,  while  the  former 
has  only  the  front  part  of  her  crowm  shaven. 
The  younger  nuns  have  platted  cues  flow¬ 
ing  down  behind.  As  to  the  habit  which 
this  devout  class  w'ears,  it  on  the  whole  so 
much  resembles  the  dress  of  the  Budhistic 
monks,  that  it  is  in  very  many  cases  impos¬ 
sible,  at  first  sight  to  dfstinguish  the  two 
orders.  The  nuns  have  large  feet,  clumsy 
shoes,  long  stockings  and  garters,  full 
trowsers,  short  jackets,  and  wide  sleeves — 
with  bald  pates  and  skull-caps,  precisely  as 
the  priests  have.  But  the  priestesses  have 
smoother  countenances,  softer  looks,  sweet¬ 
er  voices,  and  are  more  tidy. 

According  to  report,  the  nuns  of  Suchau 
fu  have  reversed  the  general  laws,  and  throw¬ 
ing  aside  the  hempen  cloth  which  is  the 
material  assigned  to  the  self-denying  sister¬ 
hood,  have  preferred  silks  and  satins  for 
dresses. 

When  the  young  woman  has  bared,  or 
shaved,  her  head — a  sign  of  making  reli¬ 
gious  VOW'S  very  different  from  that  of  ‘  tak¬ 
ing  the  veil’  adopted  in  the  nunneries  of 
Europe, — she  is  required  to  live  a  life  of 
devotion  and  mortification.  She  must  eat 
and  drink  sparingly,  and  her  diet  must  con¬ 
sist  of  vegetables  only.  Strong  meats  and 
drinks  are  to  be  avoided  as  poison.  The 
business  and  cares  of  this  world  are  not  to 
engross  her  attention.  She  has  retired  from 
it,  and  must  be  fitting  herself  for  eternal 
canonization.  Nothing  should  occupy  her 
thoughts  or  engage  her  affections,  but  the 
service  of  the  temple  in  the  precincts  of 
which  she  lives. 
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Daily  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by 
her ;  the  furniture  of  the  small  sanctuary, 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  convent,  must  be 
looked  after  and  kept  clean  and  orderly ; 
those  women,  or  men,  who  come  to  worship 
at  the  altars,  and  to  seek  guidance  or  com¬ 
fort,  must  be  cared  for  and  assisted.  When 
there  is  leisure,  the  sick  and  the  poor  are 
to  be  visited  ;  and  all,  who  have  placed 
themselves  under  her  special  direction  and 
spiritual  instruction,  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  her  regard.  I'hat  she  may  live  the 
life  of  seclusion  and  self-denial,  she  must 
vow  perpetual  virginity.  The  thought  of 
marriage  should  never  enter  her  head,  and 
the  society  of  men  must  be  shunned.  On 
her  death  she  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
nihility ! 

In  the  Kwanyin  nunnery,  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  seven  inmates.  The  head  nun  is 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  more  mas¬ 
culine  in  her  temper  than  any  Chinese 
woman  I  have  met  with.  Her  passions 
are  violent,,  and  when  her  anger  is  roused, 
it  rises  to  a  fearful  pitch.  She  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  scold,  and  keeps  her  pupils  in  perpet¬ 
ual  awe  of  her.  But  what  must  be  the  hard¬ 
ened  depravity  of  her  heart,  that,  under  a 
cloak  of  sanctity,  seeks  to  hide  those  scenes 
of  vice  and  debauchery  which,  with  her 
sanction  and  encouragement,  are  acted  un¬ 
der  her  roof!  Her  avarice  is  voracious.  Her 
deceit  is  dark  and  deep.  She  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Her  disciples  are  six  in 
number,,  their  acjes  running  between  seven 
and  twenty-five.  Four  of  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  spare  diet,  look  fat  and  hale. 

The  two  younger  are  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

The  abbess  always  pretended  to  be  very 
fastidious  in  avoiding  animal  food,  and 
ev'ery  thing  having  a  strong  flavor.  Yet 
she  used  to  drink  the  ardent  spirits  distilled 
from  rice,  and  appeared  at  timer  to  he 
much  under  its  influence. 

Their  daily  services  are  conducted  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  At  the  usual  exercises, 
however,  I  have  rarely  seen  more  than  two 
officiate.  On  special  occasions,  that  are 
occuring  every  month,  there  are  services 
which  occupy  the  whole  day.  At  some  of 
these,  they  are  aided  by  sisters  from  other 
convents  in  the  city  or  the  country ;  and, 
not  unfrequently,  priests  are  called  in  to  join 
the  sacred  concerts,  in  which  case  the 
priests  and  priestesses  occupy  separate 
apartments,  but  proceed  with  the  chants  in 
unison. 

Their  sacred  books  consist  of  many  vol¬ 
umes,  printed  in  large  text  on  fine  paper. 


For  these  they  have  a  profound  respect.  1 
bought  a  copy  from  them,  but  they  would 
not  part  with  it  until  they  had  strongly 
urged  me  to  give  it  an  elevated  place  on 
my  book-shelves.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  pages  and  sections  of  the  books  are 
hurried  off*  at  their  religious  services,  is 
amazing.  Both  the  young  and  the  old  nuns 
seem  equally  expert  at  their  recitations. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  a  devotional  spirit 
about  them.  Their  demeanor  is  any  thing 
but  devout.  When  a  choir  of  juvenile  nuns 
meet  together,  it  is  shocking  to  see  the  lev¬ 
ity  with  which  they  pay  religious  homage  to 
the  stock  before  them.  They  are  as  merry 
and  tricky,  as  flirting  and  frolicksome,  as 
any  party  of  girls  met  to  keep  the  birthday 
of  one  of  their  schoolmates.  As  much  time 
is  spent  in  reading  and  reciting  prayers, 
cantics,  &:.c.,  &.C.,  the  candidate,  before  she 
can  be  admitted  into  full  orders,  must  un¬ 
dergo  an  educational  training.  She  is 
taught  to  read,  and  many  of  them  pursue 
the  same  elementary  course  that  is  adopted 
throughout  the  empire.  They  learn  the 
Trimetrical  Classic,  the  Four  Books,  &.C., 
and  are  taught  the  ready  use  of  the  pencil. 
Some  of  the  sisterhood,  I  have  been  told, 
are  very  well  read  in  the  lore  of  the  country. 
It  would  appear,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  that  the  training  of  the  novice  is  in¬ 
trusted  to  that  inmate  who  was  last  admit¬ 
ted. 

Those  among  the  laity,  who  have  put 
themselves  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
a  nun,  are  expected  to  confide  in  her  as  a 
teacher,  and  to  submit  to  her  as  a  priestess. 
Whether  the  devotee  be  a  man  or  a  woman, 
the  nun  who  is  the  chosen  preceptress  give* 
to  the  individual  a  new  name.  Each  nun  is 
on  the  alert  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  disciple  she  has  already  made,  and 
to  swell  her  list  of  friends,  because  her  sup¬ 
port  principally  depends  upon  them.  Be¬ 
hind  the  shrine  of  Kwanyin,  in  that  nunne¬ 
ry  to  which  I  have  throughout  been  making 
a  special'  reference,  there  is  a  slab  erected 
with  the  names  of  subscribers,  or  donors, 
who  for  the  maintenance  of  the  order  had 
promised  or  paid  down  small  sums  of  money. 
To  each  of  the  female  contributors  there  is 
a  new  name  prefixed.  Visitors  from  town 
and  country  are  very  frequent.  These  gen¬ 
erally  contribute  a  little  in  money  or  in  kind, 
so  that  with  the  subscriptions  of  steady 
friends  and  the  donations  of  occasional  vis¬ 
itors,  the  means  of  subsistence  are  not  lack¬ 
ing.  Besides,  there  is  property  invested  in 
houses  and  in  land.  That  wing  of  the  con- 
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vent  which  I  occupied  is  entirely  appropri¬ 
ated  to  lodgings,  let  out  at  a  moderate  rate, 
and  capable  of  being  made  very  comforta¬ 
ble,  if  one  were  not  perpetually  subject  to 
annoyance  from  the  boisterous  money-seek¬ 
ing  landlady. 

The  extra  services  I  have  above  alluded 
to  are  got  up  by  the  patrons  of  the  order 
on  occasions  of  calamity,  or  prosperity,  or 
when  the  abbess  is  successful  enouiih  to 
work  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  a 
husband,  through  the  agency  of  a  priest- 
ridden  wife.  The  person,  who  sends  re¬ 
questing  the  services  of  the  nuns,  appoints 
the  number  of  books  to  be  recited  at  the 
shrine  of  the  nunnery,  for  which  he  must 
pay  a  certain  remuneration.  At  each  ser¬ 
vice  the  nuns  are  said  to  receive  respect¬ 
ively  the  small  premium  of  100  cash  a  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  superi¬ 
or  to  this  convent,  there  are,  in  the  district 
of  Ningpo  alone,  thirty  nunneries  and  above 
300  inmates,  the  largest  number  in  a  single 
building  not  exceeding  twenty.  But  the 
estimation  in  which  the  religious  order  is 
held  is  exceedingly  low.  They  are  describ¬ 
ed  by  all  to  be  a  class  of  women  almost  on 
the  same  footing  with  those  who  are  lost  to 
all  the  finest  and  most  delicate  feelings  that 
are  peculiarly  the  glory  and  the  protection 
of  the  sex. 

Like  the  male  priests  of  the  same  reli¬ 
gion,. and  like  the  popish  priesthood  in  the 
Philippines, — they  are  not  only  not  respect¬ 
ed  by  the  populace,  but  are  detested  for 
their  profligacies,  and  dreaded  for  the  in¬ 
fluence,  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert 
on  one’s  destiny  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world ;  hence,  it 
is  a  common  saying,  that  ‘  to  meet  with  a 
nun  in  the  street  will  be  unlucky  to  your 
errand.’  Indeed  such  was  the  profligacy 
of  the  dressy,  small-footed,  opium-smoking 
nuns  of  Suchau — the  capital  of  Kiangsu 
province, — that  the  notorious  Yii  Kien, 
(who  in  lfc’41  hastened  down  to  Chinhai  as 
imperial  commissioner  invested  with  full 
powers  to  destroy  the  barbarian  English  by 
fire  and  by  sword,)  when  he  held  the  office 
of  lieut.-governor  in  that  province,  broke  up 
their  establishments  and  disbanded  the 
sisterhood. 

To  complete  this  notice  of  Chinese  nuns 
and  nunneries,  I  will  refer  to  the  two  junior 
inmates  of  the  Kwanyin  convent.  The 
younger  of  the  two  died  only  a  week  ago, 
at  the  early  age  of  seven  years.  She  had 
been  bought  when  six  years  old.  When  I 
came  into  the  neighborhood,  she  was  suffer¬ 
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ing  a  good  deal  from  ulceration  of  the  bow'- 
els.  On  the  abbess  hearinor  that  an  English 
physician  had  reached  Ningpo,  she  applied 
to  me  for  his  assistance.  Dr.  Johnstone  of 
the  Madras  Rifles,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
of  a  few  days,  cheerfully  consented,  and 
prescribed  for  the  sulferer  from  his  private 
stock  of  medicines.  This  was  in  the  end 
of  last  month.  But  the  child  was  already 
beyond  remedy,  and  death  had  fastened 
upon  her  vitals.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  December,  while  the  elder  nuns 
were  rejoicing  that  the  poor  child  was  sleep¬ 
ing  so  soundly,  they  were  not  aware  that 
the  sleep  of  death  had  stolen  upon  her,  until 
they  perceived  she  was  insensible  to  sound 
and  to  touch.  It  was  breathing  its  last. 
When  they  ascertained  this  fact,  the  body 
was  removed  out  of  the  room,  and  put  into 
the  wood-house,  there  to  expire  unattended. 
Aluh,  her  senior  in  age,  although  devotedly 
attached  to  this  dying  companion,  was  not 
allowed  by  her  superior  to  watch  over  the 
closing  moments  of  the  poor  girl.  When  it 
was  laid  in  its  rude  coffin,  the  servant  was 
ordered  to  throw  in  the  doll  with  which  she 
had  played ;  and,  after  a  sorcerer  of  the  Tau 
sect  had  performed  his  incantations  to  quiet 
the  spirit  of  the  departed,  and  to  bribe 
away  from  the  spot  any  demons  that  might 
be  lurking  about,  the  coffin  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  city  walls. 

Aluh,  her  senior,  is  a  girl  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Her  father,  who  is  dead,  used  to  go 
about  Ningpo  hawking  turnips  and  greens. 
On  his  death,  the  mother  sold  this  poor  girl 
to  the  nuns  at  the  tender  age  of  four.  Be¬ 
ing  the  sixth  of  eight  sisters,  (the  seventh 
having  in  like  manner  been  given  over  to 
a  convent  in  the  neighborhood,)  she  is 
named  Aluh  (the  sixth) ;  but  her  priestly 
name  is  Tsdhshcn,  ‘  Collected  Virtues.’  As 
she  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  she 
can  be  fully  inducted,  her  head  is  not  quite 
shaven.  Her  countenance  is  peculiarly 
striking,  to  which  her  present  sickness  adds 
a  mournful  interest,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  cre¬ 
ate  serious  apprehensions  that  she  will  not 
long  be  a  survivor  in  this  world.*  And  truly 
how  deplorable,  how  cruel,  is  the  mistake 
by  which  so  many  of  the  female  youth  of 
China  are  at  an  early  age  made  over  to  a 
system,  the  influence  of  which  is  only  to 
render  their  minds  more  corrupted,  and  to 
aggravate  their  future  woes ! 

*  She  died  on  the  13th  of  the  following  May. 
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A  MOTHER’S  LOVE. 

BY  B.  MACNAMARA. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

There  does  not  exist  a  more  perfect  feature 
in  human  nature  than  that  affection  which  a 
mother  bears  towards  lier  children.  Love,  in 
its  true  character,  is  of  divine  oritrin,  and  an 
emanation  from  that  Spirit,  who  Himself  “  is 
Love,”  and  though  often  degraded  on  earth, 
we  yet  find  it  pure,  sublime,  and  lasting  within 
the  maternal  breast.  Man  is  frequently  cap¬ 
tivated  by’mere  external  graces,  and  he  digni¬ 
fies  that  pleasure,  which  all  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  by  the  title  of 
love ;  but  a  mother  makes  no  distinction,  she 
caresses  the  ugly  and  deformed  with  kindness, 
equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  that  she  bestows 
on  the  more  favored.  Too  frequently  are  in¬ 
terested  motives  the  basis  of  apparent  affec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  so  with  her,  who  clings  more 
fondly  to  her  children  in  their  poverty,  their 
misfortunes,  ay,  and  their  disgrace.  The  silken 
chains  by  which  we  are  bound  one  to  the 
other  are  sometimes  broken  with  facility ;  a 
word,  a  look,  may  snap  the  links,  never  to  be 
re-united  ;  friendship  decays  or  proves  false 
in  the  hour  of  need  ;  we  almost  doubt  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  constancy — away  with  this  doubt, 
while  the  maternal  heart  continues,  as  a  temple, 
for  the  dwelling  of  God’s  holiest  attribute. 

She  has  watched  her  infant  from  the  cradle; 
.she  will  not  desert  him  until  separated  by  the 
grave.  How  anxiously  she  observes  the 
budJing  faculties,  the  expansion  of  mind,  the 
increasing  strength  of  body !  She  lives  for 
her  child  more  than  for  herself,  and  so  en¬ 
twined  has  her  nature  become  with  his,  that 
she  shares  in  all  his  joys,  and  alas  !  in  all  his 
sorrows.  “Not  because  it  is  lovely,”  says 
Herder,  “  does  the  mother  love  her  child,  but 
because  it  is  a  living  part  of  herself— the  child 
of  her  heart,  a  fraction  of  her  own  nature. 
Therefore  does  she  sympathize  with  his  suf¬ 
ferings;  her  heart  beats  quicker  at  his  joys; 
her  blood  flows  more  softly  through  her  veins, 
when  the  breast  at  which  he  drinks  knits  him 
closer  to  her.”* 

Say  that  her  son  falls  into  poverty  ;  a  bank¬ 
rupt  in  fortune,  he  is  shunned  by  former  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  despised  by  most  of  his  fel¬ 
low-beings,  but  one  will  there  be  found,  like  a 
ministering  angel  at  his  side,  cheering  his  de¬ 
spondency,  encouraging  him  to  renewed  ex- 
erlions,  and  ready  herself  to  become  a  slave 
for  his  sake. 

Say  that  he  is  exposed  to  censure,  whether 
merited  or  unmerited, — all  men  rush  to  heap 
their  virtuous  indignation  on  his  head;  they 
have  no  pity  for  a  fallen  brother,  they  shun  or 
they  curse  him.  How  different  is  the  conduct 
of  that  being  who  gave  him  life !  She  cannot 
believe  the  charge ;  she  will  not  rank  herself 
among  the  foes  of  her  child.  And  if  at  length 

*  Mrs.  Austin’s  fragments  from  German  writers. 
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the  sad  truth  be  established,  she  still  feels  that 
he  has  not  thrown  off’  every  claim ;  and  if 
an  object  of  blame,  he  is  also  one  of  pity. 
Her  heart  may  break,  but  it  cannot  cease  to 
love  him.  In  the  moments  of  sickness,  when 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain,  dying  perhaps  from 
a  contagious  disease,  he  is  deserted  by  his  pro¬ 
fessed  friends,  who  dare  not,  and  care  not  to  ap- 
proach  him — one  nurse  will  be  seen  attending 
him ;  she  will  not  leave  his  precious  existence 
to  the  care  of  hirelings,  though  now  every  in¬ 
stant  in  his  presence  seems  an  hour  of  agony. 
His  groans  penetrate  her  heart,  but  she  will 
not  let  him  hear  the  sad  response  ;  she  weeps, 
but  turns  away,  lest  he  should  see  her  tearsi 
She  guards  his  slumbers,  presses  his  feverish 
lips  to  hers,  pours  the  balm  of  religion  on  his 
conscience,  and  points  out  to  him  the  mercy  of 
that  Judge  before  whom  he  may  shortly  ap¬ 
pear.  When  all  is  silent,  she  prays  for  his 
life ;  and  if  that  may  not  be,  for  his  happiness 
in  the  life  to  come. 

He  dies. — The  shock  perhaps  deprives  her 
of  life,  or,  if  not,  she  lives  as  one  desolate  and 
alone,  anxiously  looking  forward  to  that  world 
where  she  may  meet  her  darling  child,  never 
to  part  again. 

With  equal  simplicity  and  eloquence,  the 
tender  affection  of  Hagar  for  her  child  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Old  Testament.*  In  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  herself  parched  with  thirst  and  fainting 
Irom  fatigue,  she  beholds  her  infant — her  only 
companion — dying  from  want  of  nourishment. 
The  water-bottle  was  empty.  Placing  her 
boy  beneath  a  shrub,  and  moving  to  some  dis¬ 
tance,  she  cried,  “  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
my  child !”  “  Let  me  not  behold  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  those  ties,  which  nature  compels  me 
to  support  and  cherish ;  let  not  mine  eyes  wit¬ 
ness  the  gradual  departure  of  that  angel  spirit, 
which  I  had  hoped  would  afford  me  comfort 
and  consolation  in  my  declining  years.”  And 
“  she  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept.”  But  she 
was  not  left  childless,  “for  God  was  w’ith  the 
lad.” 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  inestimable  value  of 
this  parent,  we  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  psalmist’s  expression,  when  he  compares 
himself,  laboring  under  the  extreme  of  grief, 
to  one  “  who  mourneth  for  his  mother^  And 
was  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  char¬ 
acter  of  our  Saviour,  that  some  of  his  last 
thoughts  should  be  for  the  welfare  of  her  who 

*  Genesis  xxi.  14,  &c. 

t  A  very  fine  picture  of  maternal  suffering  ih 
exhibited  in  the  fable  of  Niobe,  (Ovid’s  Meta- 
morph,  lib.  6,  fab.  5,)  after  the  destruction  of  her 
sons. 

**  Heu !  quantum  lirec  Niobe,  Niobe  distabat  ab 

*  »  •  *  * 

Invidiosa  suis,  at  nunc  miseranda  vel  hosti ! 

Corporibus  gelidis  incumbit :  et  ordine  nullo 

Oscula  dispensat  natos  suprema  per  omnes.” 
And  after  the  death  of  her  daughters,  how  appro¬ 
priate  was  her  change  into  a  lifeless  marble  sta¬ 
tue,  paralyzed — yet  weeping ! 
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followed  him  through  all  his  trials?  When 
extended  on  the  cross,  pointing  to  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved,  he  said  to  Mary,  “Woman, 
behold  thy  son,”  and  to  the  disciple,  “  Behold 
thy  mother.”  And  from  that  hour  the  disciple 
took  her  to  his  own  home. 

Among  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  our 
fellow-creatures,*  we  shall  find  that  they  never 
forgot  the  duty  owing  to  her  from  whom  they 
not  only  received  life,  but  frequently  inherited 
superior  powers  of  mind.  We  are  all  too  apt 
to  disregard  blessings  to  which  we  have  long 
been  accustomed,  and  to  appreciate  them  only 
when  it  is  too  late.  Many  of  us  have  cause  to 
regret  the  past  on  this  account,  and  some 
would  willingly  begin  life  again,  solely  from  a 
wish  to  serv’e  and  please  those  of  whose  worth 
they  are  now  aware. 

Trifle  not  with  a  mother‘s  love!  It  is  too 
valuable,  too  elevated,  and,  though  it  last  to 
the  end  of  life,  too  transitory.  Like  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  inestimable  w’orth  and  power,  it  is  yet 
delicate  and  sensitive  ;  then  wound  it  not  by 
a  thoughtless  word  or  an  unkind  action,  but 
cherish  its  existence  with  feelings  of  the 
strongest  admiration  and  respect. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  share  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  poet,  Kirk  White,  as  expressed  in  the 
following  lines : 

“And  canst  thou,  mother,  for  a  moment  think 
.  That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  thy  weary  head, 

Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? — 
Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day, 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away. 

Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave’s  cold  brink. 
Banish  the  thought!  where’er  our  steps  may 
roam, 

O’er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree. 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee. 
And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceful  home; 
While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  griefs  assuage. 

And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age.” 


PUNISHMENT  OF  APOSTATES  FROM 
ISLAMISM. 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

A  RECENT  occurrence,  which  has  established 
a  precedent  for  interference  by  Christian  gov¬ 
ernments,  in  matters  of  religion,  with  Mahome- 
dan  stales,  is  too  curious  in  itself,  and  too  impor¬ 
tant  in  relation  to  its  probable  consequences, 
to  be  allowed  by  us  to  pass  without  a  short 
notice.  The  relaxation  of  that  severe  system 
of  anti-Christian  policy  which  for  so  many 

*  Tasso,  Pope,  Gray,  Cowper,  Kirke  White, 
Canaing,  may  be  adduced,  among  many  others, 
as  well-known  examples. 
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centuries  kept  Turkey  in  a  constant  state  of 
active  or  slumbering  hostility  with  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  the  adoption  by  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  many  of  our  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking,  seem  to  have  invited  this 
encroachment  (for  such  we  deem  it)  upon  their 
peculiar  law’s,  and  in  a  matter  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  w’ould  have  thrown  the  whole  Otto¬ 
man  empire  into  combustion. 

The  short  and  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  as 
follows.  By  the  Mahomedan  law’,  as  adminis- 
lered  in  Turkey,personswho,having embraced 
Islamism,  afterwards  abandon  that  faith,  are 
liable  to  suffer  death.  This  is  no  doubt  a  bar¬ 
barous  and  cruel  law,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
Mahomedanism — witness  the  Martyrs’  Memo¬ 
rial  at  Oxford  !  There  have  been  probably 
more  persons  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  law,  for  exchanging 
one  mode  of  Christianity  for  another,  than  in 
Turkey  for  renouncing  the  established  faith 
altogether. 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  there  have  been  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  educated  in  Christianity,  have 
apostatized  to  Islamism, — men  of  lax  or  aban¬ 
doned  principles,  who  hoped  by  such  change  to 
improve  their  worldly  circumstances,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  lew  cases,  to  gratify  their  appetite  for 
pleasures  in  which  the  Mussulman  creed  per¬ 
mits  its  votaries  to  indulge  without  let  or  cen¬ 
sure.  It  is  barely  or  scarcely  possible  that  one 
or  two  individuals  in  a  century  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  repudiated  the  Bible,  in  the  belief  ol' 
which  they  have  been  bred,  and  sincerely  em¬ 
braced  the  Koran.  When  the  Barbary  states 
were  in  their  vigor,  many  Christians,  captured 
by  their  rovers,  became  Mahomedans,  either 
through  compulsion,  or  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  horrors  of  slavery  ;  but  that  infamous  sys¬ 
tem  has  passed  away. 

Recently,  some  individuals,  who  had  aposta¬ 
tized  from  Christianity  to  Islamism,  and  become 
again  converts  (as  it  is  termed)  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  faith,  have  been  executed  in  Turkey. 
U'hat  might  have  been  the  motives  of  these 
men  in  thus  dallying  with  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance  to  themselves,  it  is  impossible 
to  know;  if  the  first  change  was  a  sordid  or  li¬ 
centious  one,  the  second  may  be  as  little  sincere. 
But  the  motives  of  the  converts  are  no  part  of 
the  question. 

The  ambassadors  of  England  and  France 
at  Constantinople  have  been  authorized  and 
instructed  by  their  governments  to  demand  of 
the  Sultan  that  this  practice,  of  putting  to  death 
converts  from  Islamism  lO’Christianity,  be  for¬ 
mally  and  forever  abandoned  throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire.  When  this  proposition  was 
made  to  the  minister  of  the  Porte,  he  told  the 
ambassadors  that  this  was  a  religious  question, 
in  which  the  government  could  not  act ;  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  evince  his  desire  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  Sultan, 
although  he  could  not  abrogate  a  religious  law, 
undertook  that  it  should  not  in  future  be  en¬ 
forced. 

This  was  a  veiy  considerable  step  in  tolera¬ 
tion,  to  be  taken  by  a  bigoted  government,  at 
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the  instance  of  those  whose  motives  it  must  sus¬ 
pect  and  whose  faith  it  detests.  The  law  was 
still  to  remain  unrepealed,  but  inert,  like  our 
law  against  w’itches,  up  to  a  very  late  period. 
And  tWs  would  probably  have  sufficed,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  to  establish  a  direct  and  un¬ 
questionable  precedent  for  interfering  peremp¬ 
torily  in  such  matters  hereafter.  The  two  am¬ 
bassadors  would  listen  to  no  stipulation  short  of 
a  formal  abrogation  of  the  law.  It  was  in  vain 
they  were  reminded  that  this  was  no  question 
involving  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  which 
is  secured  by  treaty ;  the  ambassadors  demand¬ 
ed  interviews  with  the  Sultan,  and  threatened 
ihat,  if  their  proposition  was  not  agreed  to,  they 
would  cease  communication  with  the  Porte, 
and  withdraw  Irom  Constantinople. 

Whether  the  military  and  naval  prepara¬ 
tions,  which  were  ordered  contemporaneously 
with  this  demand,  indicated  an  intention  pri¬ 
marily  to  resist  it,  is  matter  ol’ conjecture  :  the 
Turkish  government  is  too  feeble  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  any  European  power,  even  when 
the  contest  is  for  the  defence  of  their  faith.  It 
has  submitted. 

In  this  event  we  foresee  the  ultimate  over¬ 
throw  of  Mahomedanism  as  a  principle  of 
government.  Similar  occasions  for  interfe¬ 
rence  will  often  happen,  and  they  will  never 
be  neglected.  The  two  creeds  wdll  thus  be 
brought  into  a  species  of  conflict,  and  Maho¬ 
medanism  will  sink  from  a  dominant  principle 
into  the  distinction  of  a  sect.  i 

The  result  may  be  beneficial ;  but  we  wish 
it  could  be  brought  about  by  ditierent  means. 
Neither  England  nor  France  has  any  greater 
right  to  require  the  Turkish  government  to 
forbear  executing  apostates  who  relapse,  than 
to  call  upon  that  of  Portugal  to  abstain  from 
an  aiu'o  da  fe. 


THE  POLKA. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

When  we  wTote  last  month,  that  there  was 
little  doubt  but  the  Polka  w’ould  soon  leave 
Paris,  and  come  to  town  vid  Folkeston  and 
Boulogne,  we  scarcely  imagined  that  our  pre¬ 
dictions  would  be  so  rapidly  fulfilled.  The 
Polka  has  arrived,  and  its  London  popularity 
bids  fair  to  equal  its  Parisian,  at  least  for  a 
season.  But  we  are  bound  to  state  our  im¬ 
pression  that  this  season  will  be  a  very  short 
one. 

The  “Illustrated  London  News,”  with  its 
usual  active  vigilance,  w'as  the  first  to  herald 
the  approaching  furore^  by  giving  the  music 
of  the  dance,  and  illustrations  of  its  execution, 
in  which  a  lady  with  long  plaited  tails  and  a 
gentleman  in  melodramatic  costume,  were 
throwing  their  limbs  about  in  unwonted  action. 
Then  advertisements  of  tuition  in  its  mysteries 


crept  into  the  newspapers.  Nobody  as  yet 
knew  it,  but  all  assumed  the  knowledge;  and 
what  they  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  they 
invented  of  their  own.  Some  announced  that 
they  had  started  for  Paris  to  see  how  it  was 
performed  in  society  ;  others  simply  stated 
they  gave  lessons  in  it  twice  a-day ;  and  one 
lady  informed  an  anxious  public  “that  she  had 
had  the  honor  of  acquiring  it  from  a  Bohemian 
nobleman.  ”  How  we  should  like  to  have 
seen  the  interview !  and  what  a  subject  it 
would  have  made  for  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Leech, 
who  in  the  portrayal  of ‘‘foreign  gentlemen,” 
seedy  and  otherwise,  stands  unrivalled.  Bo¬ 
hemia  must  indeed  be  the  land  of  dance,  from 
the  days  of  La  Esmeralda  to  the  present  time, 
when  its  very  nobles  give  lessons  therein. 
Imagine  our  returning  the  compliment,  and 
dispatching  one  of  our  peers — Lord  Brougham, 
for  instance — to  teach  the  college-hornpipe  or 
the  double-shutfle  at  foreign  academies  1 
It  was  left  for  Easter  Monday  to  reveal  the 
music  and  the  dance  of  the  Polka  to  public 
ears  and  eyes, — the  former  at  the  Haymarket, 
the  latter  at  the  Lyceum  and  Princess’s  Thea¬ 
tres  ;  and  four  days  later  the  Opera  followed 
their  example.  At  the  first-named  house  it 
was  simply  played  by  the  orchestra,  but  at  the 
others  it  was  executed  by  the  corps  de  ballet. 
Miss  Farebrother,  as  a  most  bewitching  rob¬ 
ber,  joined  her  band  of  forty  very  pretty  thieves 
in  its  graceful  evolutions  at  the  Lyceum;  and 
at  the  Princess’s  so  many  dark  eyes  and  good 
legs  flashed  and  twinkled  in  the  figure,  that 
the  lookers-on  were  well  nigh  beside  them¬ 
selves.  But  at  both  of  these  theatres  young 
ladies  in  the  boxes  became  alarmed  as  they 
watched  its  intricacies,  and  whispered  to  each 
other,  or  thought  to  themselves,  “Goodness 
gracious!  shall  we  be  expected  to  go  through 
all  those  positions  in  society?”  We  believe 
we  can  relieve  their  anxiety  by  replying,  “  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;”  for  in  both  cases  the  Polka  is  a 
fine  fiction,  as  now  performed.  We,  who  from 
our  “  Divan  ”  remove  the  roofs  of  houses  at 
our  will,  and,  Asmodeus-like,  lay  bare  their 
secrets,  know  that  at  neither  theatre  w'as  any 
thing  particularly  understood  about  it  at  all. 
Atone  house,  the  tact  of  the  gifted  little  w’oman 
who  now'  manages  therein,  cleverly  aided  by 
her  satellites  and  auxiliaries,  contrived  to  throw 
additional  attraction  into  a  very  clever  bur¬ 
lesque  by  its  apt  introduction ;  and  at  the  oth¬ 
ers,  the  evening  “  Fair  Star  ”  shone  with  in¬ 
creased  brilliancy  by  the  Polka,  which  emana¬ 
ted  from  the  united  heads,  or  heels,  of  Monsieur 
Jullien  and  Madame  Vedy.  A  great  man  and 
a  talented  is  Monsieur  Jullien.  You  will  find 
envious  musicians,  and  gloomy  frequenters  of 
classical  concerts,  who  call  him  a  humbug. 
This  we  flatly  contradict.  He  has  unequalled 
tact  in  seizing,  and  ability  in  arranging,  any 
subject  of  popular  interest.  And,  even  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  is  one,  a  man  who  can  “humbug  ” 
London  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years  is 
of  no  ordinary  mind.  How  many  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  do  the  same ;  and,  in  the  same,  misera- 
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bly  failing.  We  return  to  our  original  posi¬ 
tion  :  Monsieur  Jullien  is  a  great  man  and  a 
talented  :  his  quadrilles  are  only  surpassed  by 
his  camellias. 

But  as  yet  there  had  only  been  a  revelation 
of  the  Polka  to  Easter-holiday  makers.  On 
the  ensuing  Thursday  its  name  appeared  in 
large  letters  on  the  affiches  ol  the  Italian  Ope¬ 
ra,  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  on  the  eiit re¬ 
sol  of  society.  We  say  the  “entresol,”  be¬ 
cause  those  above  them  knew  it  already,  from 
their  intercourse  with  the  best  Parisian  circles ; 
but  the  intermediate  people  wished  to  learn  it, 
— those  parvenu  gentilities  who  go  to  the  Ojv 
era,  not  to  be  amused,  but  because  they  ima¬ 
gine  being  constantly  seen  there  gives  them 
position.  The  “Polka”  w'as  to  be  danced  by 
Perrot  and  Carlotta  ;  and  the  announcement, 
no  doubt,  drew  together  a  good  many  who  had 
seen  the  others, — people  of  inferior  station, 
who  boldly  paid  their  eight-and-sixpence,  or 
crept  in  under  favor  of  a  newspaper  admis¬ 
sion.  “Now,”  they  thought,  “we  shall  sec 
what  the  Polka  ought  to  be ;  for  the  others 
have  been  mere  divertissemens?'* 

Well,  the  curtain  rose,  and  discovered  “  an 
interior.”  It  might  be  “  a  palace,”  “  a  hall  of 
audience,”  “  an  apartment  in  the  castle,”  “  a 
splendid  saloon,”  or  whatever  sort  of  scene  the 
e.xigencies  of  the  piece  demanded.  Then 
entered  a  grand  procession  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  more  or  less  Bohemian,  in  costumes  that 
had  done  the  stage  much  service.  These 
marched  about,  paired  olf,  and  promenaded 
together  again,  until  the  audience  wondered 
what  would  come  afterwards.  Next  followe<l 
a  “  pas  de  deux,”  in  which  the  scantiness  of 
drapery  excited  virtuous  indignation  ;  and  then 
Carlotta  and  Perrot  hounded  in,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  spectators,  and  the  Polka  com¬ 
menced. 

What  it  was  cannot  very  well  be  defined : 
to  us  it  appeared  a  species  of  double  Cracovi- 
enne  run  mad.  Carlotta  pointed  her  toes  up¬ 
wards,  and  clicked  her  brass  heels  together, 
and  Perrot  did  the  same  ;  then  they  waltzed  in 
unequal  time,  and  leant  backwards,  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  sideways,  and  against  one  another, 
and  turned  each  other  round,  until  they  finally 
spun  otf  amidst  universal  applause,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  bewilderment  of  the  spectators,  now 
greater  than  ever,  as  to  what  the  Polka  w’as 
supposed  to  be.  For  surely  nobody  wmuld  ever 
attempt  all  those  evolutions  in  a  ball-room ! 

Tlie  truth  is  this.  The  Polka  is  in  itself  as 
simple  as  the  waltz ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
w'altz  in  Cracovienne  time,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  so.  Two  people  can  dance  it  as 
well  as  two  dozen,  beginning  or  leaving  oft’ 
whenever  they  please ;  but,  as  the  first  half 
minute  show’s  completely  what  it  is,  a  different 
arrangement  was  necessary  for  the  stage,  and 
various  figures  were  introduced,  at  the  option, 
and  according  to  the  taste  of  the  ballet-master 
or  mistress.  That  it  will  ever  become  as  pop¬ 
ular  in  London  as  on  the  Continent  we  much 
doubt.  There  is,  at  the  best,  too  much  of  the 


ballet  about  it.  But  creating  a  sensation  about 
any  thing  always  benefits  somebody ;  and  in 
this  instance,  whether  the  dancing-masters,  the 
opera-dancers,  the  theatres,  or  the  music-pub¬ 
lishers  have  benefited  the  most  by  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  end  has  been  fully  answered. 


LOVER’S  EVENINGS  ! 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

It  is  but  putting  the  apostrophe  at  another 
point,  and  making  it  Lovers’  Evenings,  to  in¬ 
dicate  how  pleasant  such  evenings  are.  Time 
immemorial  they  have  been  so;  blessed  witli 
the  hopes  of  Youth,  dear  to  the  memories  of 
Age. 

But  though  of  a  like  enjoyable  kind,  the 
Lover’s  Evening  of  which  we  have  now  to 
discourse  is  of  an  unlike  description.  It  was 
the  first  public  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
of  that  name,  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
popular  as  novelist,  composer,  artist,  dramatist, 
and  lyrist,  as  the  expositor  of  Irish  character, 
and  an  illustrator  of  Irish  music.  Lover’s 
Tales  are  among  the  raciest  of  his  country’s 
productions  in  that  line;  and  his  songs  are 
sung  from  the  court  to  the  cabin, — touching  in 
natural  pathos,  or  rich  in  national  humor.  A 
patriotic  ambition  has,  happily  for  those  who 
can  hear  them,  induced  him-to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  music  of  Ireland,  and  embellish  them 
with  examples  from  ancient  times,  from  his 
admirable  contemporary  Moore,  and  (chiefly) 
from  his  own  compositions,  either  already 
chanted  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  or 
novelties  which,  from  their  beauty  both  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  melody,  must  speedily  partake  of 
the  same  enviable  notoriety.  On  Wednesday, 
the  handsome  concert-room  of  the  Prince’s 
theatre  was  crowded,  centre,  reserved  seats, 
and  orchestra,  with  as  fashionable  a  looking 
throng  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  a  similar  oc¬ 
casion.  At  eight  o’clock  the  lecture  began; 
and,  except  the  interruptions  of  numerous 
bursts  of  applause  or  laughter,  the  silent  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  whole  till  nearly  eleven 
o’clock  *  w  as  the  best  tribute  that  could  re¬ 
ward  the  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Lover. 

•  Too  late,  however,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  no  treat  of  the  kind  should  exceed  two 
hours,  and  conduct  us  into  midnight.  Encores, 
it  is  true,  interfere  with  and  destroy  previous  cal¬ 
culations  of  time ;  but  in  London,  with  its  dis¬ 
tances,  many  people  desire  to  leave  public  places 
so  as  to  get  home  at  convenient  seasons  ;  and 
others  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life  have  often  to 
visit  private  parties.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
meet  these  requisites ;  for  it  is  very  annoying  to 
quit  what  is  so  agreeable  to  us  in  the  middle  of 
our  pleasure,  and  hardly  less  so  to  notice  per¬ 
sons  obliged  to  depart  in  order  to  avoid  too  late 
hours.  I 
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His  own  voice  is  of  limited  power  ;  but 
what  is  wanted  in  physique  is  abundantly 
niaJe  up  in  genuine  expression.  The  bard  is 
the  true  interpreter  of  his  own  ideas ;  and  to 
us  an  emphasis  is  worth  more  than  the  high¬ 
est  note  ever  reached  by  vocal  organ.  We 
love  meaning  far  better  than  flourish,  a  vibra¬ 
tion  of  our  heart’s  strings  beyond  the  purest 
shake  ever  executed,  and  a  simple  feeling  of 
emotion  above  any  pitch  of  tone  that  would 
a-slonish  the  world.  When  rarely  united  (as  in 
one  of  the  applauding  audience  who  sat  not  far 
from  ^us,  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw),  the  finished  pow¬ 
ers  of  music  and  just  expression  are  indeed 
irresistible.  But  to  return  to  our  theme.  Alter 
some  pertinent  and  interesting  introductory 
remarks,  Mr.  L.  sang  a  new  song,  called 
Whisper  Low,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  deserves  a  place  beside  his  Angels'  Whisper 
— “  A  baby  was  sleeping.”  He  then  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  ancient  harp  and  harpers,  of 
the  remarkable  names  given  to  the  strings  of 
the  instrument,  and  other  matters  of  curious 
lore,  interspersed  with  many  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  old  as  well  as  modern  traits  of  Irish 
character.  Every  division  was  followed  by  a 
song,  duet,  or  trio,  aptly  brought  in,  and 
charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Cubitt,  a  Miss  Rollo 
Dickson,  and  the  author.  Among  these,  the 
glowing  benevolence  of  the  Four-leaved  Sham¬ 
rock,  sung  by  Mr.  L. ;  Carolan,  sung  by  Miss 
Cubitt;  Molly  Bawn,  sung  by  Miss  Dickson  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  Coo  Coo  (a  new  song), 
also  sung  by  this  young  lady ;  and  JVidow 
Machree,  by  Mr.  Lover; — were  lauded  to  the 
echo.  The  story  of  the  “  Curse  of  Kishogue  ” 
was  told  with  inimitable  drollery.  And  of  new 
songs,  destined  for  equal  popularity  with  their 
predecessors,  we  may  quote  the  following  : 

“  IVJiispcr  Low. 

In  days  of  old,  when  first  I  told 
A  tale  so  bold,  niy  love,  to  thee, 

In  falt’ring  voice  I  sought  thy  choice, 

And  did  rejoice  thy  blush  to  see  ; 

With  downcast  eyes  1  heard  thy  sighs, 

And  hope  reveal’d  her  dawn  to  me. 

As  soft  and  slow,  with  passion’s  glow, 

1  whisper’d  low,  iny  love,  to  thee. 

The  cannon  loud,  in  deadly  breach. 

May  thunder  on  the  shrinking  foe  ; 

’Tis  anger  is  but  loud  of  speech. 

The  voice  of  love  is  soft  and  low. 

The  tempest’s  shout,  the  battle’s  rout. 

Make  havoc  wild  we  weep  to  see  ; 

But  summer  wind  and  friends  when  kind 
All  whisper  low  as  I  to  thee. 

Now,  gallants  gay,  in  pride  of  youth. 

Say,  would  you  win  the  fair  one’s  ear.^ 
Your  votive  prayer  be  short  and  sooth. 

And  whisper  low,  and  she  will  hear. 

The  matin-boll  may  loudly  toll 

The  bridal  morn  when  all  may  hear; 

But  at  the  time  of  vesper-chime 
Oh  whisper  low  in  beauty’s  ear.” 


Of  a  livelier  character  is 

“  There's  no  such  Girl  as  mine. 

“Oh,  there’s  no  such  girl  as  mine. 

In  all  the  wide  world  around ; 

With  her  hair  of  golden  twine. 

And  her  voice  of  silver  sound. 

Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  the  sloes. 

And  quick  is  her  ear  so  fine. 

And  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  rose. 
There’s  no  such  girl  as  mine  ! 

Her  spirit  so  sweetly  flows. 

Unconscious  winner  of  hearts. 

There's  a  smile  wherever  she  goes. 

There’s  a  sigh  wherever  she  parts; 

A  blessing  she  w’ins  from  the  poor. 

To  court  her  the  rich  all  incline, 

She’s  welcome  at  every  door — 

O  there’s  no  such  girl  as  mine  ! 

She’s  light  to  the  banquet-hall. 

She’s  balm  to  the  couch  of  care  ; 

In  sorrow,  in  mirth,  in  all. 

She  takes  her  own  sweet  share 
Enchanting  the  many  abroad. 

At  home  doth  she  brightest  shine; 

’Twere  endless  her  worth  to  laud — 

There’s  no  such  girl  as  mine  !” 

At  the  end,  the  room  rose  and  loudly  cheer¬ 
ed  this  most  entertaining  and  characteristic  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  long  course  of  “  Irish  Evenings,” 
which,  like  Wilson’s  Scotch,  will  delight  the 
public,  no  matter  to  which  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  they  belong. 


Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  South 
A.merica. — Our  neighbors  are  honorable  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  field  of  geographical  enterprise 
and  scientific  exploration.  Accounts  have 
been  received  of  the  Corate  de  Castelnau’s 
expeditior*  into  the  interior  of  South  America, 
dated  from  Sahara,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  north  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  some  of  the 
fruits  of  its  labors,  a  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  have  already  reached  Paris. 
The  Comte  Ange  de  Saint  Priest,  who  lately 
published  a  collection  of  drawings  of  Mexican 
antiquities,  (Athen.  No.  814,)  has  submitted  to 
the  king  a  project  for  a  scientific  exploration  of 
the  provinces  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America ;  and  a  commission,  composed  of 
eminent  members  of  the  Institute,  has  been 
formed  to  organize  the  expedition,  direct  its 
labors,  and  trace  its  route.  The  king  has 
created  the  bishop  of  Iceland  a  chevalier  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Iceland  Ex¬ 
ploring  Scientific  Commission ;  and  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  has  awarded  its  gold  r-  <  - 
dais,  for  the  most  remarkable  contributions  lo 
geographical  literature,  to  M.  H.  de  Hell,  for 
his  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  to  M.  d’Arnaud  for  his  travels  to  the 
sources  of  the  White  Nile- — Athenmim. 


From  the  New  Monthly  ^lagazine. 

THE  WINDS. 

BY  JOSUCA  MISTY. 

What  voice  is  in  the  winds  ! 

There  is  a  feeling  in  their  lightest  tone^ 

The  soil  gales  sigh  the  storm-blast's  hollow  moan, 
Each  to  the  soul  in  language  of  its  own 
Speaks  and  an  echo  finds. 

How  light  upon  the  ear 
Breathes  the  soft  murmur  of  the  evening  gale, 
Wringing  from  memory  full  many  a  tale 
Of  home,  and  youth,  and  love,  ah  !  visions  frail, 
As  they  were  passing  dear. 

The  whirlwind  in  its  might. 

That  vanquisher  of  e<'irth,  the  hoarse,  the  loud 
Scourger  of  ocean,  ruler  of  the  cloud, 

W'hat  is  the  whirlwind? — what  but  passion’s 
crowd 

Of  feelings  as  they  smite. 

How  o’er  the  ravaged  earth 
Arc  strewn  the  fragments  of  her  summer  prime, 
Like  blighted  joys  that  lie  in  after  lime 
Upon  the  aching  heart,  w  hose  only  crime 
Was  to  give  passion  birth. 

The  night  wind  sweeps  along, 

With  fitful  cadence  sighing  on  its  w’ay, 

As  if  the  spirits  of  the  bright,  the  gay. 

The  loved,  the  lost,  were  in  its  mournful  play, 

A  melancholy  throng. 

How  soft  its  gentle  kiss — 

And  can  it  be  that  spirits  from  above. 

Thus  on  the  pinions  of  the  night-wind  rove. 
Fanning  the  fever’d  cheeks  of  those  they  love, 
And  whispering  of  bliss  ? 

But  now  the  morning  breeze 
Steals  o’er  the  earth  with  fragrance  on  its  wings, 
Filling  the  soul  with  hrigiit  imaginings; 

The  flow’ret  opes  its  bud,  the  wild  bird  sings — 
There’s  music  in  the  trees. 

What  says  the  breeze  of  morn  ? 

That  gentle  hope  within  the  human  breast. 

May  thus  breathe  sweetly,  calming  it  to  rest. 
Thus  sing  of  happiness  and  regions  blest, 

To  comfort  tlie  forlorn. 

Then  have  not  winds  a  voice  ? 

Is  there  not  language  in  each  magic  sound  ? 


Are  they  not  eloquent  as  on  they  bound 
O’er  earth  and  sea  ?  When  are  they  silent  found  f 
When  cease  they  to  rejoice  ? 

Among  the  snows  untrod, 

Along  the  vale  and  o’er  the  grassy  hill. 

Through  trees,  ’mid  flow’rets  boisterous  or  still, 
By  night,  by  day,  the  universe  they  fill : 

Theirs  is  the  voice  of  God. 


From  the  Dubhn  University  Magazine. 

I  SIGH  IN  VAIN. 

1  SIGH  in  vain 

For  freedom,  and  my  spirit  long  hath  pined 
To  tread  the  dark  green  hills  of  earth  again. 

To  drink  the  mountain-w'ind. 

More  blest  than  I, 

On  silver  wing  the  sea-bird  far  may  roam, 

Seek  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  azure  sky. 

Or  the  bright  billow’s  foam. 

The  forest  deer 

Are  in  the  green  wood  bounding  wild  and  free. 
While,  fevered  and  heart-sick,  I  languish  here 
In  lone  captivity. 

The  bright  sunshine 

That  warms  the  earth  and  lights  the  lonely  sea. 
May  gladden  every  heart  and  eye  save  mine, 

But  scarce  may  beam  on  me. 

I  pine  alone. 

There  is  no  smile  to  soothe  the  captive’s  woe — 
No  kindly  breathing  voice,  whose  gentle  tone 
Forbids  his  tears  to  flow. 

Night’s  raven  wings 
.May  fan  the  mourner  to  a  brief  repose  ; 

But  the  sweet  pause  from  sorrow  which  she  bring?. 
On  me  she  ne’er  bestow’s. 

For  when  the  stars 

Begem  the  dark  arch  of  the  midnight  sky. 

Sadly  1  watcli  them  through  my  grating  bars. 

As  they  sail  silent  by. 

Or  if  I  lay 

Me  down  on  my  straw  bed,  and  seek  to  sleep. 

In  tortured  visions  scenes  now  fur  away 
Will  by  my  spirit  sweep. 
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My  throbbing  head ! 

Oh,  that  my  burning  funtusies  were  o’er, 

And  thou  wert  laid  cold  in  thy  last  low  bed, 

To  dream  of  earth  no  more, 

Man  was  not  made 
To  waste  in  lone  captivity  away; 

Far  belter  ’twere  in  quiet  to  be  laid, 

Mouldering  in  dull  decay. 

Welcome  then.  Death ! 

Too  long  thy  seraph  wing  hath  stayed  from  me. 
Come,  break  this  chain,  and  steal  this  fluttering 
breath. 

And  set  my  spirit  free. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

THE  ARAB  MOTHER. 

BT  MRS.  ABDT. 

“  111  the  marcii  of  a  caravan,  it  ia  cuatomary  to  bury  the 
deail  by  the  way-aide,  and  I  have  known  a  poor  mother  carry 
the  corpse  of  lier  infant  for  hours,  loth  to  tell  the  secret 
which  must  entail  a  perpetual  separation.”  —  Mr.  F. 
wartA’i  Tales  of  the  East. 

Slowly  and  sadly  o’er  the  desert  wild 
A  wearied  throng  their  languid  way  are  keeping ; 
The  mother  to  her  bosom  clasps  her  child. 

How  tranquilly  the  gentle  babe  is  sleeping  ! 

All  marvel  when  its  eyelids  shall  unclose. 

Listing  to  hear  its  murmured  accents  breaking; 
They  see  not  in  that  infant’s  calm  repose 
The  deep  and  dreamless  sleep  that  knows  not 
waking. 

But  she,  the  mother,  knows  that  death  is  there. 
And  struggles  not  against  the  sad  conviction  : 
How  can  she  silently  her  trial  bear.^ 

How  can  she  still  the  outbreak  of  affliction? 

How  can  she  light  and  careless  speech  command. 
And  veil  her  agony  from  each  beholder. 

Locking  within  her  own  the  little  hand 
That  every  moment  in  her  grasp  grows  colder? 

Oh  !  she  can  deck  with  mimic  smiles  her  face. 
Fearing  lest  force  the  child  from  her  should  sever ; 
The  w'avside  grave — the  desert  resting-place — 
These,  these  would  tear  her  from  her  babe  for  ever. 

And  therefore  doth  she  nerve  her  struggling 
powers. 

Calling  up  pleasant  images  to  cheer  her 
Of  the  fair  shady  tomb  o’erspread  with  flowers. 
Where  she  may  still  preserve  her  darling  near  her. 

Deep  is  the  fountain  of  a  mother’s  love. 

Ever  within  her  tender  bosom  springing. 

Yet  must  our  chastened  reason  disapprove 
The  love  to  outward  signs  thus  wildly  clinging. 
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Dear  though  it  be  to  seek  a  loved  one’s  tomb. 
There  pouring  forth  afl’ection’s  fond  revealings, 
This  robs  not  death  of  its  repelling  gloom. 

This  hath  not  power  to  heal  the  wounded  feelings. 

But  thou,  O  Christian  Mother,  need’st  not  fear 
The  trial,  though  the  child  of  thy  devotion 
Should  find  a  grave, — dark,  fathomless,  and  drear, 
Beneath  the  w’helming  billows  of  the  ocean. 

Or  lay  unknown,  unw’ept,  in  foreign  ground, 
Amid  conflicting  scenes  of  war  and  danger. 
Where  wild  weeds  cluster  o’er  the  sun-burnt 
mound. 

Trampled  beneath  the  footstep  of  the  stranger. 

Yet  Faith  shall  in  thy  sorrow  show  to  thee 
A  day  when  ocean  and  when  earth  shall  tremble. 
And  from  the  plain,  the  cave,  the  field,  the  sea. 
The  Lord  shall  bid  the  slumbering  dead  assemble. 

There  shall  He  re-unite  his  severed  ties. 

There  shall  his  people  gaze  upon  each  other. 
And  mid  the  rest  thy  dear  one  shall  arise. 
Greeting  with  smiles  his  fondly  loving  mother. 

And  proving  that  the  lone  and  distant  grave 
Is  but  a  brief  and  passing  habitation  ; 

That  Death  the  body  can  alone  enslave, 

And  souls  endure  no  lasting  separation  ! 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

SPRING,  AND  THE  CONSUMPl’lVE. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

The  Spring!  the  Spring!  O  the  joyous  Spring! 
It  is  coming  again  !  I  can  feel  its  wing 
On  the  green  hill  top,  in  the  sylvan  vale. 

And  it  flushes  the  cheek  that  is  wan  and  pale  ; 
And  the  mother  dreams,  as  she  looks  on  her  boy, 
That  flush  is  the  herald  of  future  joy  ; 

And  fancies  she  sees  in  his  bright  young  eye 
The  promise  so  dear,  that  he  will  not  die. 

But  the  beautiful  bloom  that  lights  his  cheek. 

Is  the  fading  fire  of  a  flame  so  weak. 

That  the  breath  of  Spring  does  but  fan  to  con¬ 
sume. 

And  soon  his  cold  ashes  will  rest  in  the  tomb. 

The  Spring  !  the  Spring !  O  the  joyous  Spring  1 
It  brings  life  and  death  on  its  roseate  w’ing  ; 

And  the  pale  consumptive  must  bow  his  head 
To  the  green  sod,  that  covers  the  lonely  dead. 
When  the  violet  basks  in  the  genial  ray. 

And  the  wild-bird  sings  on  the  leafy  spray. 

His  bloom  will  be  gone,  and  his  voice  will  be 
hush’d. 

And  the  heart  of  the  mother  lie  lone  and  crush’d  : 
But  a  richer  Spring  will  revive  the  bloom 
Of  that  pale  shrunk  boy,  in  his  timeless  tomb. 
And  his  soul  will  take  flight  on  a  brighter  wing, 
Than  heralds  the  path  of  the  golden  Spring. 
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The  Spring  !  the  Spring  !  O  the  jo^'ous  Spring, 
Shall  a  thousand  holy  mem’ries  bring, 

Of  the  beautiful  flow’rs  that  have  pass’d  away. 
To  bloom  in  the  light  of  eternal  day. 

Oh  !  why  should  we  mourn,  when  the  young 
heart  breaks. 

Ere  the  guard  of  its  virtues  its  post  forsakes. 

To  let  the  wild  passions  of  earth  come  in. 

That  stain  the  pure  blossoms  of  youth  with  sin  ? 
Then  weep  not,  fond  mother,  his  young  life’s  close. 
Though  he  fall  in  his  bloom,  like  the  first  Spring 
rose  ; 

Say,  what  can’st  thou  offer  so  fitly  to  heaven. 

As  the  flow’r  in  the  beauty  with  which  it  was 
given  ? 


From  the  Spectator. 

STANZAS. 

BY  BABOO  GOVIN  CHCKDER  DCTT, 

.4  native  of  Bengal. 

Where  is  the  gay  melodious  voice, 

O  where  the  mirthful  tone. 

That  bade  my  kindred  soul  rejoice 
In  hours  forever  gone  ^ 

Foi  ever  gone  ! — aye — with  that  name 
A  thousand  memories  throng, — 

The  gentle  look,  the  soothing  word. 
The  silvery  laugh  and  song ! 

The  lofty  hall,  and  trelissed  bower. 
Where  waved  the  stately  plume. 

And  brightly  glanced  the  midnight  gem. 
And  flowers  breathed  rich  perfume, — 
They  flash  o’er  memory’s  darkened  eye. 
Like  lightnings  through  a  storm. 

And  with  them  starts  to  claim  a  sigh 
Each  well-known  friendly  form. 

No  soft  lamp  pours  its  silvery  ray 

Through  yon  proud  chamber’s  gloom. 
All  silent  is  the  mouldering  way 
Where  censers  breathed  perfume  ; 

But  still  resounds  the  lark’s  sweet  notes 
Amid  these  scenes  so  fair. 

And  still  on  morning’s  wings  she  floats 
To  woo  the  fragant  air  ! 

Though  cold  be  Beauty’s  crimson  check, 
And  dim  her  laughing  brow. 

And  her  blue  eye  no  more  bespeak 
A  mind  as  pure  as  snow, — 

Yet  still  the  rose  blooms  wild  around. 
The  Queen  of  Eastern  flowers. 

And  still  the  clashing  waves  resound 
Beside  the  forest  bowers  ! 

But  hush’d  is  music's  mirthful  voice. 
And  silent  is  each  tone. 

That  bade  my  kindred  soul  rejoice 
In  hours  for  ever  gone  ! 

And  nature’s  sights  are  nothing  now — 
A  leaf,  or  breath  of  air — 

Unless,  departed  friends  !  with  you 
Their  glory  I  can  share. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

COME  TO  THE  WOODLANDS. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

O  COME  to  the  woodlands  !  the  young  moon  is 
wreathing 

Her  bright  silver  tresses  with  garlands  of  dew  ; 
O  come  where  the  music  of  nature  is  breathing  ! 
And  the  eglantine  spreads  its  wild  roses  for  you  : 
Where  glow-worms  are  peeping. 

The  wild  fawns  are  sleeping. 

The  nightingale  thrilling  his  sweet  roundelay  ; 
The  hymn  of  the  night  breeze 
Is  heard  in  the  pine  trees, 

O  Geraldine  !  come  to  the  woodlands  away  ! 

The  twilight  is  fading,  the  night  is  advancing. 
The  spring’s  sweetest  odors  are  loading  the  gale ; 
O  come  where  the  fairies  by  moonlight  are  danc- 
ing  ! 

To  song  and  to  minstrelsy,  down  in  the  vale  ; 
O’er  violets,  dripping 
With  dew,  they  are  tripping. 

Around  the  old  oak,  in  their  revels  so  gay  - 
Thy  sweet  eye  is  brighter, — 

Thy  footstep  is  lighter, — 

O  Geraldine  !  come  to  the  woodlands  away  ! 


From  the  Athenvum. 

MORN  AT  SEA. 

’Tis  glorious  on  the  waters,  (when  young  morn 
Shows  in  the  golden  east  his  rosy  face. 
Laughing  to  see  night’s  swift  retreat,)  to  trace 
Our  path  midst  spray  and  foam,  like  blossoms  torn 
From  the  green  hedgerow,  when  May  clothes  the 
thorn 

In  robes  of  purest  white.  With  rapid  race 
The  light  sail  coyly  flies  the  wind’s  embrace. 
Eager  to  be  pursued  the  while.  As  corn 
Bends  to  the  Autumn  breeze,  so  bends  the  mast  j 
While  like  a  sportive  dolphin  seems  my  boat; 
And  I,  Arion  on  his  back,  may  float. 

And  glimpse  the  mermaids  as  we  hurry  past. 
Peering  into  the  depths;  where  broken  rocks 
Protect  sea  flow’rs  to  deck  their  braided  locks. 


From  the  Slctropolitan. 

SONNET. 

BY  G.  B.  COWELL.  ' 

’Tis  glorious,  some  bright  evening,  to  behold. 

As  sinks  the  chariot  of  the  lord  of  day. 

The  clouds,  in  garments  robed  of  purest  gold. 
Throng  on  all  sides  and  close  around  his  way. 
Thus  were  the  Muses  wont,  methinks,  of  yore. 
To  flit  before  the  blind  old  Homer’s  mind. 

And  breathe  the  magic  of  that  heavenly  lore 
Which  still  enthralls  the  he-trt  of  all  mankind. 
Thus  did  they  float  before  his  mind’s  keen  eye. 
In  such  rich  colors,  such  bright  radiance  drest. 

As  lightly  gliding  from  their  thrones  on  high. 
Those  heavenly  thoughts  they  planted  in  his 
breast. 

Thoughts,  which  ne'er  fade,  though  centuries 
roll  by. 

Whose  blossom  blooms  with  immortality  ! 
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Mail  Arra^gememts  for  1;»dia  and  China. 
— Steam  intercourse  with  India  is  likely  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  par¬ 
ties  interested  in  the  subject ;  and  a  rapid  and 
most  efficient  communication  will  ere  long  be 
carried  out,  by  means  of  powerful  vessels  to  be 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 
Without  pledging  ourselves  to  details,  we  believe 
the  following  to  be  a  correct  outline  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  at  present  contemplated.  There  is  to 
be  a  bi-monthly  instead  of  a  monthly  intercourse. 
The  mails  which  leave  London  and  Calcutta  si* 
multaneously  on  the  1st  day  of  every  month,  are 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  those 
leaving  on  the  15th,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Ori¬ 
ental  Company,  if  they  obtain  the  contract;  and 
the  distance  between  London  and  Calcutta,  and 
vice  versd^  is  to  be  performed  in  forty  days.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  as  follows  : — 
The  mail  leaving  London  on,  say  the  Ist  Janua¬ 
ry,  will  be  conveyed  vid  Marseilles  and  Suez  to 
Bombay,  whence  letters  will  be  transmitted,  as 
now,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  India, 
and  to  Ceylon  ;  those  for  Calcutta  reaching  that 
city  on  the  10th  February,  so  that  answers  may 
be  despatched  by  the  homeward  mail  of  the  15th, 
to  be  brought  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company’s  vessels, calling  at  Madras  and  Ceylon 
to  take  up  the  Bombay  and  China  letters,  which 
will  arrive  in  London  on  the  25th  March,  in  time 
to  permit  of  replies  by  the  outgoing  mail  of  the 
1st  April,  vid  Bombay.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
mail  leaving  London  and  Southampton  on  the  15th 
January,  will  be  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company’s  vessels  vid  Suez  to  Ceylon, 
where  they  are  to  drop  the  mails  for  China  and 
for  Bombay,  and  then  proceed  onwards,  calling 
at  Madras,  to  Calcutta,  arriving  there  on  the  25th 
February ;  thus  allowing  time  to  answer  by  the 
homeward  mail  leaving  on  the  1st  March,  and 
reaching  London  by  way  of  Bombay  on  the  10th 
.\pril,to  which  replies  may  be  transmitted  by  the 
outward  mail  of  the  1.5th  April,  which  will  con¬ 
vey  despatches  to  Bombay,  China,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  by  way  of  Ceylon.  The  intercourse 
with  China  will  be  monthly,  the  Peninsular  and 
f)riental  Company  having  undertaken  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  a  mail,  which  will  be  forwarded  from 
Ceylon  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  outward 
mail  of  the  15th  of  every  month.  In  order  to  carry 
these  arrangements  into  effect,  the  East  India 
Company  are  to  provide  three  new  vessels  of 
competent  power.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  undertaking, 
have  ordered  an  iron  steamer  of  large  power ; 
they  have  also  purchased  the  Precursory  condi¬ 
tionally,  for  JC>0,000,  and  offered  ||23,000  for  the 
India. — Asiatic  Journal. 

Dr.  Wolff. — Capt.  Grover  has  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Dr.  Wolff,  dated  Meshed,  March  24. 
The  doctor  fell  in  with  Saleh  Mohammed,  called 
the  Akhoondyadeh,  whose  circumstantial  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  said  people  told  him  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Col.  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Conolly,  was 
published  in  all  the  papers.  The  doctor  thus 
writes : — ‘‘  Saleh  Mohammed  told  me  that  the  two 
persons  who  were  put  to  death,  and  of  whom  he 
gave  a  circumstantial  account  to  Col.  Sheill,  may 


have  been  two  other  persons,  and  that  the  execu¬ 
tioner  may  have  belied  him.  Besides  this,  I  must 
confess  that  two  things  are  suspicious  to  me  in 
the  extreme  :  he  first  told  me  that  the  executioner 
who  told  him  the  story  had  been  the  executioner 
of  Stoddart;  on  another  day  1  asked  him  which 
of  the  two  executioners  had  put  Stoddart  to  death, 
and  he  replied  he  did  not  know  !”  The  doctor 
also  says  : — “  A  caravan  arrived  here  some  days 
ago  from  Bokhara;  and  ask  whom  you  will,  the 
invariable  answer  is, — ‘They  may  be  alive,  for 
nobody  has  seen  them  executed,  and  the  Gosh 
Bekee,  or  prime  minister,  who  for  five  years  was 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death,  has  suddenly 
come  forth  alive  and  well  from  prison.’  The 
chief  of  the  caravan  of  Bokhara,  Mullah  Kareem, 
who  leaves  that  city  every  two  mouths,  and  has 
a  wife  there,  told  me  two  days  ago,  that  if  any 
one  asserts  that  he  has  seen  the  execution  of  the 
two  eelchies,  (ambassadors,)  he  is  a  liar !” — 
Asiatic  Journal. 

Dock  Yards  of  France. — The  number  of 
laborers  employed  in  the  several  dock  yards  on 
the  west  coast  of  France  at  present,  is  10,170,  of 
whom  34G5  at  Brest,  1102  at  Rochefort,  1212  at 
L’Orient,  and  1127  at  Cherbourg;  besides  1000 
artificers,  &c.,  of  the  artillery,  and  2t)53  other  la¬ 
borers  on  the  marine  works  connected  with  the 
last-mentioned  of  these  ports.  The  cost  of  the 
materiel  of  the  French  navy  is  estimated  at  about 
twelve  millions  sterling,  or  208,463,000  francs, 
and  out  of  this  sum  the  ships  themselves,  without 
any  of  their  equipments,  are  estimated  to  have 
occasioned  an  outlay  of  nearly  JE2,.500,000.  From 
the  year  1826  to  1830,  inclusive,  the  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  hemp  for  cordage  amounted  to  2450 
tons;  it  does  not  exceed  at  this  time  1470.  A 
ship  of  the  line,  with  her  entire  equipments,  is 
estimated  to  cost  the  state  a  sum  of  16,000; 
for  instance,  the  Hercules,  which  conveyed  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  to  the  Brazils,  did  not  put  to 
sea  for  less  than  JCl  17,580,  in  which  sum,  how¬ 
ever,  some  extraordinary  disbursements  are  in¬ 
cluded. —  U.  Serv.  .Mag. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Medi¬ 
cine. — This  is  a  small  but  very  select  society, 
composed  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general 
practitioners.  Its  object  is  the  mutual  comparison, 
so  to  speak  it,  of  notes,  for  general  edification. 
It  meets  once  a  week,  at  the  house  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  in  rotation.  At  the  last  meeting — 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  llookie,  at  the  head 
of  his  own  tea-table.  The  worthy  chairman, 
with  a  cup  of  Hyson  in  his  hand,  begged  to  pro¬ 
pose  as  a  toast,  “  Success  to  Practice.”  Drunk 
unanimously. 

The  secretary  (Mr  Jones)  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Baggs  had  a  communication  to  make  to  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

Mr.  Biiggs  would,  with  permission  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  relate  an  interesting  case.  The  patient  was 
an  elderly  lady,  atatis  65 ;  her  complaint  was  a 
sinking  at  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  a  singing 
in  the  ears;  together  with  a  nervous  affection, 
described  by  herself  as  “  alloverishness.”  He 
(Mr.  Baggs)  had  called  the  disorder  DebilitaSy  and 
Tinnitus  Aurium.  Ordered — Pil.  Mica;  Panis,  box 
one, — three  pills  to  be  taken  every  night :  and  a 
sixteen  ounce  mixture,  composed  of  Tinct.  Carda¬ 
mom  ;  Comp,  drachms  ten  :  Syrup :  Simp. :  ounces 
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two:  and  the  rest,  Aqua:  three  table  spoonfuls 
three  times  a  day.  The  patient  had  been  two 
months  under  treatment  —  expresses  herself  to 
have  been  done  a  world  of  good — but  should  like 
to  go  on  with  the  medicine.  He  (Mr.  Baggs) 
considered  that  he  had  been  very  lucky  in  his 
patient,  and  only  hoped  he  might  have  many  such. 

A  member  here  suggested  the  propriety  of 
drinking  her  health.  (Ao,  no;  and  laughter.) 

Another  member  thought  that  Mr.  Baggs  had 
made  a  good  thing  of  it. 

Mr.  Baggs  rather  flattered  himself  that  he  had. 
He  had  charged  “  Iter,”  each  visit,  r)B.,  besides 
medicine,  and  he  had  seen  the  case  daily. 

The  same  member  wished,  if  it  was  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion,  to  know  w’hat  might  have  been  the  prime 
cost  of  the  drugs  ? 

Mr.  Baggs  said  that  the  tincture  in  each  bottle, 
he  should  think,  was  about  threepence-halfpenny, 
and  the  syrup  perhaps  three  farthings.  The  aqua 
was  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  rate  on  that 
fluid  ;  as  was  the  Panis  of  the  baker’s  bill. 

One  member  considered  that  a  few  powders, 
now  and  then,  might  have  been  sent  in.  Another 
would  have  applied  an  Emplastrum  Picis  to  the 
Epigastrium.  It  would  have  been  3s. 

Mr.  Baggs  thought  that  a  little  moderation  was 
sometimes  as  w'ell. 

The  Society,  generally  agreed  with  him. 

Dr.  Dunham  Brown  then  recounted  an  instruc¬ 
tive  case  of  gout,  occurring  in  an  alderman.  He 
had  been  in  attendance  on  him  for  a  twelve-month, 
and  had  taken,  on  an  average,  three  fees  a  week. 

The  Chairman  next  read  a  valuable  paper  “  On 
Professional  Appearance,”  in  which  he  strongly 
recommended  black  giiiters. 

A  discussion  ensued  respecting  the  advantages 
of  spectacles  in  procuring  the  confidence  of  pa¬ 
tients.  At  its  conclusion — 

The  Chairman  inquired  who  was  for  a  game  at 
whist  Several  members  answering  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  affirmative,  cards  were  introduced. 
The  Society  separated  at  a  respectable  hour. — 
Punch. 

A  Glimpse  of  Fairy  Land. — The  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  the  only  existing  representative  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Fairy  Tale  or  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainment.  For  fair  speeches  and  rich  gifts 
on  every  side,  there  has  been  nothing  heard  of 
like  him  since  the  little  girl  out  of  whose  mouth 
came  lilies  and  roses  whenever  she  opened  it,  and 
out  of  whose  hair  was  combed  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds.  He  scattered  his  drafts  for  1,000/.  or  500/. 
about  him  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  a  stage 
Croe.sus  could  distribute  bits  of  white  paper.  Lords 
of  the  Household  have  received  his  Majesty’s 
portrait  set  in  diamonds ;  Equerries,  his  “  cipher,” 
similarly  adorned  ;  maitres  d’hotel  have  diamond 
rings ;  and  even  menial  domestics  have  gold  boxes, 
rings,  and  watches.  In  reading  of  this  shower  of 
good  luck,  one  is  carried  back  in  imagination  to 
the  days  of  DanaS  ;  Sinbad’s  Valley  of  Diamonds 
rises  to  the  view — a  fat  cook  setting  a  delicate 
roast  before  the  Autocrat,  which  is  withdrawn 
with  a  jewel  sticking  to  it.  But  the  provoking 
part  of  the  story  is  the  imperturbiible  phlegm  with 
which  John  Bull  endures  this  vision  of  Fairy¬ 
land  opening  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  his 
commonplace  w'orld.  The  Chelsea  Bazaar,  Mr. 
Ward’s  motion  about  the  Irish  Church,  the  Sugar- 
duties,  a  hundred  other  topics  of  the  day,  each  in 
turn  driving  out  the  other,  have  already  oblite- 
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rated  the  sensation  caused  by  the  lavish  generosity 
of  the  Monarch  who  appears  to  “  hold  the  gor¬ 
geous  East  in  fee.”  We  are  too  busy  a  people  to 
mind  portents  long:  it  is  very  doubtful  whether, 
were  some  of  those  green  knolls  once  said  to  be 
the  haunts  of  “  the  good  people,”  to  open  at  our 
feet  and  reveal  the  elves  gambolling  in  caverns 
rich  as  that  in  which  Aladdin  found  his  lamp,  the 
marvel  would  excite  more  than  an  exclamation  of 
momentary  surprise.  The  Imperial  visit  has 
come  and  gone  like  the  lightning,  “  which  doth 
cease  to  be  ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.”  If  the 
Emperor — instead  of,  as  is  probable,  merely  grati¬ 
fying  a  momentary  whim — calculated  upon  excit¬ 
ing  a  sensation  in  England  by  his  meteor-like 
transit,  he  has  reckoned  without  his  host. — Spec. 

Police  Interference  in  Germany. — An  En¬ 
glishman  is  just  arrived  in  a  German  town,  with 
half-a-dozen  youths  under  his  care,  for  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  their  education.  Some  of  these  youths 
are  nearly  growm  to  manhood.  They  have  their 
guns  and  pistols,  and  practise  at  a  mark,  or  at 
birds,  in  their  tutor's  garden.  A  flock  of  spar¬ 
rows  settles  on  a  tree  ;  they  fire  at  them.  A  man 
in  a  neighboring  garden  raises  his  head  and  gazes 
sternly  and  significantly  at  them.  Presently  ar¬ 
rives  a  policeman,  with  a  long  printed  paper  of 
regulations  against  the  shooting  of  birds,  with  all 
the  pains  and  penalties.  The  youths  lay  aside 
the  fowling-piece,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
shooting  at  the  sparrows  with  pellets  of  putty, 
sent  from  a  sarbacan  or  blow-gun,  blown  by  the 
mouth.  Presently  appears  again  the  grave  servant 
of  justice,  with  another  long  printed  paper,  show¬ 
ing  how  strictly  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  singing 
birds,  with  a  list  of  those  which  are  decided  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  to  be  singing  birds, 
and  the  various  fines  for  such  offences,  mounting 
up  in  severity  from  a  tomtit  to  a  nightingale,  the 
penalty  for  whose  death  is  five  florins,  or  8s.  4d. 
Guns  and  blow-guns  being  thus  spiked  by  the  po¬ 
lice,  the  unfortunate  youths  betook  themselves 
into  the  open  wood  behind  the  house,  where  they 
supposed  they  could  molest  no  one,  and  amused 
themselves  with  firing  at  a  mark  with  a  pistol. 
At  the  very  first  crack,  however,  out  steps  a  wood 
policeman,  in  his  long  drab  coat  with  green  collar, 
seizes  the  pistol,  pockets  it,  and  walks  off.  As¬ 
tounded  at  this  proceeding,  the  youths  for  some 
time  desisted  from  all  sorts  of  shooting ;  but, 
tempted  one  day  by  a  handsome  brass  cannon  in 
a  shop-window  in  the  city,  (what  do  these  shop 
keepers  sell  little  brass  cannons/or .?)  they  imme¬ 
diately  conclude  that  with  cannons  you  may  shoot. 
People  do  not  shoot  singing-birds,  at  all  events, 
with  cannon.  They  therefore  bought  the  cannon  ; 
and  to  avoid  all  possible  offence,  they  carried  it  into 
the  mountains,  and  far  up  there,  in  a  rocky  hollow, 
they  commenced  firing  their  cannon  at  a  mark  on 
the  wall  of  a  precipice.  Bang  goes  the  little  can¬ 
non,  back  it  flies  with  the  shock, — out  starts  a  po¬ 
liceman,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket ! 

The  patience  of  the  youths  was  now  exhausted. 
They  demanded,  “  What !  cannot  we  even  fire  a 
child’s  cannon  V'  The  reply  w'as,  “  Nein,  das  ist 
am  strengsten  verboten.”  “  No,  that  is  most 
strictly  forbidden.”  The  youths,  with  English 
spirit,  protested  against  the  seizure  of  their  can¬ 
non.  “Good!  good!”  was  the  answer,  and  the 
next  day  they  were  summoned  to  the  Amt-house, 
and,  on  the  clearest  showing  of  the  printed  regu¬ 
lations,  fined  ten  shillings. —  German  Experiences. 
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O'CoN.HELL. — After  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Dublin  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on 
Thursday  last  week,  Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  other 
traversers  remained  for  about  an  hour  in  the 
Judges’  chambers,  awaiting  certain  formalities  in 
order  to  their  commitment.  At  a  quarter  after 
five  o’clock,  they  were  driven  off  in  three  carri¬ 
ages,  accompanied  by  the  High  Sheriff",  and  es¬ 
corted  by  a  strong  body  of  mounted  Police,  to 
Richmond  Bridewell,  in  the  South  Circular  Road. 
As  they  passed  forth,  there  was  a  general  cry  of 
“  Silence  I”  among  the  crowd  ;  which  was  in  a 
state  of  great  “  excitement,”  and  several  persons 
shed  tears.  Numbers  followed  the  carriages  ;  and 
a  large  crowd  was  collected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
prison.  Inside  the  prison'gate  stood  a  numerous 
party  of  gentlemen,  in  two  files,  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  O’Connell :  they  uncovered  as  he  entered  ; 
and  he  shook  hands  with  them.  O’Connell  and 
his  companions  were  conducted  to  the  Governor’s 
house.  Mr.  Purdon,  the  Governor,  being  absent, 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  Deputy-Governor,  received  the 
prisoners  from  High  Sheriff  Ball ;  and  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  conveyed  to  rooms  which  he  had 
engaged  before  the  passing  of  the  sentence. 
They  are  spacious  and  airy.  Mrs.  Fitzsiinon  and 
M  rs.  French,  O'ConneH’s  daughters,  w’ere  in 
waiting  to  receive  him  in  his  new  lodging ;  and 
after  a  short  interval,  he  walked  with  them  in  the 
large  gardens  belonging  to  the  prison,  to  which 
his  party  have  access.  The  Liberator  seems  to 
pass  his  time  as  pleasantly  as  a  prison  allows  :  he 
has  an  almost  daily  levee,  admitting  visitors  for 
a  few  hours  each  day  except  Mondays  and  Wed¬ 
nesdays.  The  Dublin  papers  publish  a  letter  by 
his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miley,  dated  “  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  Captivity,”  describing  O’Connell 
at  mass. 

“  Never  have  I  beheld  the  Liberator  in  a  sub- 
limer  attitude  than  this  morning,  as  he  knelt,  I 
may  say  in  fetters,  before  the  altar  he  himself  had 
freed.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  much  grander  import 
than  even  of  a  ‘just  man  contending  with  adver¬ 
sity’  ;  and  if  those  who  have  been  laboring  so 
long,  per  fas  aut  nefas^  to  afflict  his  spirit,  to  em¬ 
bitter  and  disgrace  his  declining  years,  could 
have  beheld  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  in 
receiving  the  divine  communion,  I  would  not  say 
they  would  have  been  sorely  disappointed,  but, 
for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  I  shall  persuade 
myself  that  it  would  have  repented  them  of  their 
intent  in  seeking  to  fix  the  brand  of  a  felonious 
conspirator  on  such  a  man.  No  ;  O'Connell  is 
not  sick — he  is  not  sad  ;  let  no  one  believe  it.  I 
was  beside  him  in  the  court ;  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  prison ;  it  is  scarce  an  hour  since  this  hand 
that  writes  was  grasped  in  his  :  and  I  aver,  upon 
this  knowledge,  that  he  is  in  rude  health,  un¬ 
shaken  in  his  purpose,  and  undismayed  as  when 
he  denounced  the  Union  on  Tara  or  Mullaghmast, 
serene  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  full  of  buoy¬ 
ant  vigor.  He  is  proud  of  his  present  position, 
and  looks  back  upon  the  past  with  triumph  ;  and 
never  were  his  hopes  of  the  future  brighter  than 
at  this  moment,  or  more  akin  to  certainty.” 

The  Repeal  papers  pre.sent  a  “  tremendous  ex¬ 
citement”  as  obtaining  in  the  provinces  ;  but  the 
examples  cited  are  not  very  striking.  In  one 
place  the  people  shut  up  their  shops  in  token  of 
mourning ;  in  others  they  got  up  early  to  hear 
the  news ;  and  on  Sunday  prayers  were  said  for 
O'Connell’s  health  and  strength  to  bear  up  under 
the  “unjust  sentence.”  The  most  “alarming 


excitement”  occurred  at  Galavvay.  A  foolish  I 

sexton,  to  curry  favor  with  a  gentleman  who 

had  arrived  over  night  at  his  residence  in  the 

neighborhood,  rang  the  bells  of  St.  Nicholas’s 

church  ;  on  which  a  mob  collected,  and  would 

have  lynched  the  sexton,  but  that  some  priests 

and  gentlemen  interposed  and  promised  that  he  I 

should  be  punished.  He  was  summarily  dis-  I 

missed. — Spectator.  j 

Byron’s  Statue  by  Thorwaldsen. — A  case 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  is  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  London  tribunals.  Thorwaldsen,  as  is 
well  known,  had  executed  a  colossal  statue  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  he  presented  to  the  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  on  condition  of  its  being  placed 
in  that  cathedral  beside  the  monuments  ot  other 
poets.  The  Chapter  first  accepted  the  offer,  but 
It  is  equally  well  knowm  that  some  scruples  were 
raised  afterwards  against  placing  the  author  of 
Don  Juan  in  this  national  mausoleum ;  and  the 
case  containing  the  precious  marble  was  never 
claimed  by  the  Chapter.  The  testamentary  exe¬ 
cutors  of  Thorwaldsen  being  informed  of  this  state 
of  things,  made  some  inquiries,  and  the  master¬ 
piece  of  Thorwaldsen  was  found  lying  on  the 
ffoor  of  a  cellar  in  a  state  of  extreme  deterioration, 
amongst  the  fragments  of  the  case,  which  the 
humidity  of  the  place  had  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  rottenness.  Consequently,  a  person  duly 
authorized  by  the  executor  addressed  a  formal  re  - 
clamation  to  the  authorities,  but  when  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  went  with  him  to  the  cellar, 
it  was  found  that  the  statue  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  but  fragments  ofthe  case  remained  behind 
The  executors  then  addressed  to  the  Custom¬ 
house  a  demand  for  indemnity.  This,  however, 
was  refused,  under  the  plea  that  it  cannot  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  goods  reftised  by  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  The  executors  have 
resolved  on  bringing  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  Custom-house  of  London.  The  sum  claimed 
is  30,0001.  (750,000f.)  at  which  the  statue  was 
valued  by  the  artists  of  Rome  on  its  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  London. — Morning  Chronicle, 

Population  of  German  States. — ’fhe  Table 
of  Population,  on  which  the  appropriation  of  the 
duties  received  on  account  of  the  German  Cus¬ 
toms-Union  is  founded,  affords  us  the  follow  ing 
data  respecting  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
State  of  the  Union  in  the  year  1843  ;  viz.  Prussia, 

14,034,340;  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  175,- 
2*23;  Bavaria,  4,370,077;  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

1,706,267 ;  Wurtemberg,  1,646,871  ;  the  two 
Principalities  of  Hohenzollern,  50,387;  Baden, 

1,200,146 ;  Electoral  Hesse  (or  Hesse  Cassel), 

602,835;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  81 1,503;  Land- 
graviate  of  Hesse,  18,444  ;  Brunswick,  ^5,835  ; 

Nassau,  308,005;  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 

66,338.  The  total  population  of  States  forming 
the  Union,  inclusive  of  certain  isolated  districts, 

Thuringia,  &c.,  amounted  last  year  to  27,623,815. 

— U.  Serv.  Mag. 

The  French  in  Algiers. — In  a  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Marshal  Soult  admitted  the 
holy  war  declared  by  Morocco  against  the  French  in 
Algiers.  The  papers  also  announce  an  untowrard 
event  in  the  province  of  Constantina.  The  gar¬ 
rison  of  Biscara,  composed  of  natives  in  French 
pay,  had  revolted,  murdered  tw’o  French  officers, 
and  betrayed  the  post  to  the  enemy. — Sped. 
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Antiquities  of  Athens. — Among  the  many  Bacchus  on  his  slioulder,  3  feet;  a  Pan,  3  feet 
inscriptions  of  the  Acropolis  which  have  been  high  ;  a  beautiful  little  Terminus,  1  1-12  foot  high, 
published  in  the  Ephmeris  of  the  Archajological  w'ith  three  heads  of  the  Diana  Triforinis,  and  one 
Society,  are  three  or  four  of  peculiar  historic  in-  of  Hermes ;  a  sepulchral  relief,  5  feet  by  4,  of  a 
terest — the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  votive  youth,  dog  and  boy;  another,  of  the  same  size,  of 
statue  to  Minerva  of  health,  mentioned  in  the  Life  female,  nurse,  child,  and  friend — both  these  pieces, 
of  Pericles,  by  Plutarch  and  by  Pliny,  the  cata-  in  very  prominent  alto  relievo,  are  admirable 
logue  of  the  contributions  of  different  towms  to  specimens  of  the  common  sepulchral  style  subse- 
the  treasury  in  the  Parthenon,  and  the  description,  quent  to  the  best  period  of  Athenian  sculpture, 
price  and  distribution  of  the  work  done  in  erect-  Several  other  relievos,  of  small  size  and  minor 
ing  the  Long  Walls.  importance.  No  excavations  have  been  made 

The  following  statues  and  relievos  are  of  suffi-  lately  out  of  the  Acropolis,  neither  is  there  any 
cient  value  to  merit  casts,  were  the  means  afforded  probability  of  any  being  made,  for  the  Greek 
from  the  museums  of  Europe  : — 10  pieces  of  the  Government  have  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  and 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  14  still  in  the  the  law  prevents  any  individual  from  removing 
Acropolis ;  1  metope — the  Winged  Victory  taking  any  antiquities  from  Greece.  It  is  much  to  be 
off  her  sandal,  and  another  called  the  Bull  of  lamented,  that  great  part  of  the  town  is  built  over 
Marathon,  relievos  from  the  exterior  of  the  Vic-  ancient  remains,  and  little  hope  can  any  longer 
tory  Apteros,  with  part  of  a  third,  a  beautiful  little  be  entertained  of  any  discoveries  in  Athens,  ex¬ 
statue  of  a  fawn,  about  2  feet  high ;  Ceres,  or  cept  in  the  Acropolis.  Indeed,  many  rea.sons 
Diana,  ascending  a  car,  in  a  style  resembling  that  combine  to  point  out  other  places  as  affording 
of  the  Zanthian  Marbles;  about  eight  of  the  small  better  hopes  of  success  in  archa;ological  research, 
sepulchral  and  other  relievi  preserved  in  the  — Athen(cum. 

Pinacotheca;  several  beautiful  fragments  of  small 

statues,  three  of  those  preserved  in  the  Stoa  of  Mr.  Drayton’s  Invention  for  Silverino 
Adrian;  a  torso  of  a  Cupid;  a  bold  sepulchral  Mirrors. — By  this  gentleman’s  process,  the  mir- 
relief  of  an  old  man  and  a  youth,  5  feet  high  ;  a  ror  is,  for  the  first  time,  literally  speaking,  jiVrcrerf, 
finely  draped  statue,  of  the  best  era,  6  feet  high,  inasmuch  as  silver  is  precipitated  on  it  from  its 
found  at  Andros,  head  wanting,  having  been  re-  nitrate  (lunar  caustic)  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant 
placed  by  a  Roman  bust,  as  the  cutting  at  the  neck  lamina.  The  process  is  this  :  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
shows ;  small  relief,  with  inscription  Athena,  &c. ;  surrounded  with  an  edge  of  putty,  is  poured  a  so- 
the  colossal  statue  of  Erechthonius,  still  in  situ,  lution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  spirit, 
below  the  temple  of  Theseus,  8  feet  high,  head  mixed  with  ammonia  and  the  oils  of  cassia  and  of 
wanting;  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Victrix,  re-  cloves.  These  oils  precipitate  the  metal  in  some- 
markable  for  its  exquisite  drapery,  head  wanting,  what  the  same  manner  as  vegetable  fibre  does  in 
near  the  Theseium.  In  the  Theseium — the  very  the  case  of  marking  ink — the  quantity  of  oil  in¬ 
curious  relievo,  6  feet  high,  of  a  W’^arrior  with  fluencing  the  rapidity  of  the  precipitation.  Mr. 
spear,  with  great  remains  of  colors — a  work  of  Faraday  here  referred  to  Dr.  Wollaston’s  method 
Aristeion,  of  the  ancient  school  of  Svcion  ;  a  beau-  of  precipitating  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
tiful  figure,  of  the  very  best  era,  perfect  all  but  the  magnesia  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  its 
legs  below  the  knee  and  the  arms,  5  feet  high,  solution,  in  order  to  make  intelligible  how  the 
called  the  Apollo,  from  having  a  serpent  on  the  deposit  of  silver  was  determined  on  the  surface  of 
base ;  a  statue  supposed  to  be  Apollo  Lycius,  6  clean  glass,  not  (as  in  Dr.  W.’s  experiment)  by 
feet;  a  beautiful  little  Silenus,  with  the  infant  mechanical  causes,  but  by  a  sort  of  electric  affinity. 
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This  part  of  Mr.  Faraday discourse  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  three  highly  striking  adaptations  of  Mr. 
Drayton’s  process,  lie  first  silvered  a  glass  plate, 
the  surface  of  which  was  cut  in  a  ray-like  pattern. 
2d.  A  bottle  was  filled  with  Mr.  Drayton’s  trans¬ 
parent  solution,  which  afterwards  exhibited  a 
cylindrical  reflecting  surface.  And,  3d.  A  large 
cell,  made  of  two  glass  plates,  was  placed  erect 
on  the  table,  and  filled  with  the  same  clear  solu¬ 
tion.  This,  though  perfectly  translucent  in  the 
first  instance,  gradually  became  opaque  and  re¬ 
flecting ;  so  that,  before  Mr.  Faraday  concluded, 
tliose  of  his  auditors  w’ho  were  placed  within  view 
of  it,  saw  their  own  faces,  or  that  of  their  near 
neighbors,  gradually  substituted  for  the  faces  of 
those  who  were  seated  opposite  to  them. — jith. 

PsEUMATic  Apparatus  for  Valuing  the  Re¬ 
spiratory  Powers,  Illustrated  by  Diagrams 
AND  Tables. — It  consists  of  two  instruments,  the 
one  called  the  “  Breathing  machine”  for  measur¬ 
ing  “Volume,”  and  the  other  called  the  “Inspira¬ 
tor,”  for  measuring  “Power” — by  which  the  tliree 
principal  observations  for  arriving  at  correct  re¬ 
sults  are  taken,  viz.,  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
of  air  thrown  out  of  the  chest — and  the  power  by 
which  that  air  can  be  draw'n  in  and  given  out. 
The  “  Breathing  machine”  consists  of  two  vertical 
cylinders,  one  within  the  other, — the  outer  one 
contains  water,  while  the  inner  one,  being  in¬ 
verted,  is  intended  to  receive  the  breath,  and 
hence  is  called  the  receiver ;  this  receiver  is  raised 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  given  out  of 
the  lungs  of  the  person  under  examination.  The 
receiver  is  counterbalanced  by  two  leaden  weights 
working  in  two  vertical  hollow’  brass  perpendicu¬ 
lar  tubes.  To  each  of  the  w’eights  is  attached  a 
cord,  which,  working  over  a  pulley  at  top,  passes 
down  another  brass  tube  or  column  and  connected 
with  the  cross-head  of  the  receiver,  which  cross¬ 
head  with  the  receiver  works  up  and  down  by 
means  of  slots  formed  in  the  inside  column.  In 
order  to  determine  how  much  air  is  given  out,  a 
scale  is  connected  with  the  receiver,  which 
ascends  and  descends  with  it ;  on  this  scale  the 
figures  represent  cubic  inches — calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  which  con¬ 
tains  388  cubic  inches  of  air.  The  level  of  the 
water  is  the  datum  or  standard  line  from  which 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  to  be  determined. 
A  bent  glass  tube  is  connected  with  the  w’ater  in 
the  reservoir,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  is  readily  ascertained  by  an  inspection 
of  the  tube  :  the  divisions  on  the  scale  on  the 
same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  indicate 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  contained  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  at  any  elevation.  The  breath  enters  the 
receiver  by  a  tube  passing  up  through  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  water,  and  when  the  experiment  is  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  receiver  is  to  be  drawn  down  again, 
the  air  is  discharged  by  a  valve  cock  at  bottom. 
Three  taps  are  fixed  in  front  of  this  machine,  the 
one  for  drawing  off  the  water  when  necessary ; 
the  second  for  discharging  the  breath  through; 
and  the  middle  one,  called  the  drain  tap,  for  drain¬ 
ing  off  water  that  sometimes  by  accident  is  forced 
into  the  vertical  tubes.  The  “  Inspirator”  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  elevating  by  the 
power  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expira¬ 
tion,  a  column  of  mercury,  and  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  mercury  to  determine  the  relative 
power  exerted  by  these  muscles.  It  consists  of  a 


dial  plate,  graduated  with  inches  and  tenths,  and 
is  divided  equally  by  a  perpendicular  line.  The 
left  side  is  graduated  for  measuring  inspiration, 
the  right  half  for  expiration  •  certain  w  ords  are 
engraved  in  each  division  expressive  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  thus — 


Graduation  of  Power. 


Inspiration. 

Expiration. 

i’5  inches.  Weak, 

2  00  inche; 

2 

“  Ordinary, 

2-50  “ 

25 

“  Strong, 

3-50  “ 

35 

“  Very  Strong,  . 

4-50  “ 

4-5 

“  Remarkable, 

5-80  “ 

5-5 

“  Very  Remarkable, 

700  “ 

G- 

“  Extraordinary, 

8-50  “ 

7* 

“  Very  Extraordinary 

,  1000  “ 

These  expressions  of  pow’er  are  obtained  from 
results  of  nearly  1,200  observations.  The  mer¬ 
cury  is  contained  in  a  bent  tube,  one  end  of  w  hich 
is  surmounted  by  a  flexible  tube,  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  Indian  rubber  nose-piece,  through 
which  the  person  under  trial  draws  in  or  blows 
out  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  Several  persons, 
including  fire-brigade  men,  wrestlers,  gentlemen, 
and  particularly  Robinson,  the  well-made  dwarf, 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  standing  3  feet  9  inches 
high,  were  subjected  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  apparatus — and  it  was  observed  how  accu¬ 
rately  these  cases  agreed  with  Mr.  Hutchinson’s 
table  of  heights,  bv  which  it  appears  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  man’s  lungs  increases  in  arithmetical 
progression  of  8  cubic  inches  for  every  inch  of 
ids  actual  height. — ./ith. 

Land  Draining. — Land  is  rendered  cold  and 
late  by  the  great  capacity  of  water  for  keaty  as 
compared  with  clay  or  sand  ;  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  sutficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
I  ture  of  earth  or  mould  four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  of  common  air  five  degrees,  being  only 
sufficient  to  raise  that  of  water  one  degree ;  the 
residue  being  absorbed  by  the  water  and  render¬ 
ed  latent.  Consequently,  when  the  land  is  satu¬ 
rated  by  water,  the  sun’s  rays,  instead  of  being 
expended  in  heating  the  soil,  arc  absorbed  and 
rendered  latent  by  the  water  which  it  contains, 
and  the  soil  derives  but  one-fourth  of  the  warmth 
which  it  would  do  were  it  filled  with  common 
air  instead  of  water.  Other  injurious  effects  arc, 
that  it  sours  the  land,  and  gives  rise  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  substances  hurtful  to  vegetation.  These 
are  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  common  air  and 
the  oxygen  which  it  contains  from  the  pores  of 
the  soil.  Vegetable  and  animal  manures  thus  re¬ 
main  imperfectly  decayed,  or  decay  is  converted 
into  putrefaction,  and  acetic,  malic,  tannic,  gallic, 
and  other  acids  substituted  for  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  products  of  simple  decay,  and 
which,  with  the  elements  of  water,  aie  now 
recognized  as  the  chief  agents  in  the  nourishment 
of  plants.  Superabundant  moisture,  likewise, 
renders  the  climate  of  a  country  insalubrious ; 
but  its  injurious  effects  are  more  immediately 
recognized  in  supplying  the  roots  of  growing 
plants  with  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than 
they  are  able  to  digest,  and  thus  rendering  them 
weak  and  dropsical. — Ibid. 
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The  King  of  Swedes. — March  8. — At  Stock¬ 
holm,  His  Majesty  Charles  John  XIV.  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order 
of  the  Seraphim. 

Of  all  that  brilliant  race  of  warriors  and  of 
statesmen  called  into  sudden  life  by  the  terrible 
forces  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  to  scour 
and  sack  the  plains  and  cities  of  Europe,  few  were 
gifted  w'ith  the  more  dignified  and  enduring  energy 
which  survived  the  crisis  of  their  youth — one 
alone  retained  by  his  owrn  deserts  the  kingly  prize 
which  had  been  flung  to  him.  Of  all  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
King-vassals  of  Imperial  France,  Bernadotte 
alone  preserved  to  our  day  the  position  to  which 
he  had  been  raised ;  but  he  preserved  it  because, 
in  a  country  jealous  of  its  ancient  liberties  and  of 
its  national  independence,  he  learned  faithfully  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  maintain,  even  at  the  sacrifices  of  his 
personal  sympathies,  the  honor  and  freedom  of 
the  land  which  had  adopted  him. 

John  Baptiste  Julius  Bernadotte  was  born  at 
Pan,  the  capital  of  Bearne,  Jan.  26,  1764.  Ilis 
parents  were  humble,  but  not  of  the  very  humblest 
condition,  as  appears  from  the  superior  education 
they  were  enabled  to  give  him.  Some  accounts 
say  that  he  was  designed  for  the  bar ;  but,  in  his 
16th  year,  he  suddenly  relinquished  his  studies, 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  into  the  Royal 
Marines.  Notwithstanding  his  superior  acquire¬ 
ments  and  his  good  conduct,  the  year  1789  found 
Bernadotte  only  a  sergeant ;  but  after  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  torrent  swept  away  the  artificial  distinc¬ 
tions  of  society,  and  cleared  the  military  stage  for 
the  exhibition  and  success  of  plebeian  merit,  his 
rise  was  most  rapid.  In  171>2  he  was  Colonel  in 
the  army  of  General  Custines.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  served  under  Kleber  with  so  much  ability 
and  zeal,  that  he  w’as  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
General  of  Brigade,  and  almost  immediately  after¬ 
wards  to  that  of  General  of  Division. 

In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  the  new  General 
served  both  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  and  on 
every  occasion  with  distinguished  reputation  ;  but 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  conqueror  of  Italy — having 
even  thus  early  taken  up  an  ominous  foreboding 
of  his  designs. 

The  weakness  of  the  existing  government,  the 
talents,  popularity,  and  character  of  the  hero,  and, 
above  all,  the  contempt  w  hich  he  exhibited  for 
the  orders  of  the  Directory,  when  opposed  to  his 
own  view’s,  might  well  create  distrust  in  a  mind 
so  sagacious  as  Bernadotte’s.  He  was  so  little 
disposed  to  becorfie  the  instrument  of  Bonaparte’s 
ambition,  that,  after  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio, 


he  flatly  refused  to  serve  in  the  army  of  England. 
VV’^ith  some  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  accept 
an  embassy  to  Austria,  from  which  he  shortly  re¬ 
turned.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate, 
he  received  the  staff  of  a  Marshal  of  France, 
and  in  1806  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
was  added  to  his  other  honors.  In  the  German 
campaigns,  as  well  as  in  the  command  which  he 
held  for  a  short  time  against  the  Chouans  in  the 
west  of  France,  he  was  distinguished  from  all  his 
military  comrades  by  his  consideration  and  gene¬ 
rosity  towards  the  conquered  enemy.  From  1806 
to  1809  he  commanded  the  first  corps  d'armie  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  his 
personal  kindness  to  a  body  of  1500  Sw’edes, 
who  had  fallen  as  prisoners  into  his  hands,  first 
awakened  among  the  younger  officers  of  that  na¬ 
tion  those  feelings  of  gratitude  which  led  to  his 
nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  reversion  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden. 

Of  all  the  Imperial  generals  (for  the  sterner 
Republican  spirits  of  the  army  had  long  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene)  Bernadotte  was  the  least 
inclined  to  yield  to  Napoleon  that  servile  defer¬ 
ence  which  he  so  strictly  exacted.  The  blemishes 
of  the  Imperial  regime,  the  abuse  of  military 
power,  and  the  jealousies  which  had  sprung  up 
between  the  grandees  of  that  transitory  court,  had 
alarmed  his  caution,  and,  perhaps,  offended  his 
sense  of  justice.  Suddenly,  and  by  a  personal 
impulse  rather  than  by  any  subtle  combination  of 
policy  or  intrigue,  his  name  w  as  mentioned  at  the 
Diet  of  Orebro,  where  the  deputies  of  Sweden 
were  assembled  to  choose  a  successor  to  Charles 
XIII.  The  consent  of  the  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo 
had  already  been  privately  implied ;  that  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was,  not  without  misgivings, 
extorted  from  him.  Bernadotte  said,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  acuteness,  “  Will  your  Majesty  make  roe 
greater  than  yourself,  by  compelling  me  to  have 
refused  a  crown  Napoleon  replied,  “  You  may 
go  ;  our  destinies  must  be  accomplished.” 

From  that  hour  Bernadotte,  or,  as  he  was 
thenceforward  styled,  Charles  John,  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  turned  with  no  divided  affection  to 
his  adopted  country.  The  first  acts  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  refuse  to  recruit  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest  with  Swedish  sailors,  and  to  struggle  against 
the  oppressive  exigencies  of  the  continental  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1812  a  secret  alliance  was  formed  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Russia ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Crown  Prince  assumed  the  command  of 
the  combined  forces  of  Northern  Germany  against 
the  French  Empire.  The  reward  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  freedom,  and  to  the  armies  of  Sweden, 
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was  his  undisputed  succession  to  that  crown, 
which  he  ow’ed  neither  to  the  sword  nor  to  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  his  former  master,  but  to  the 
deliberate  choice  of  the  Swedish  people.  He 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  Eu¬ 
rope  by  his  undeviating  adherence  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  order,  justice,  and  forbearance,  by  which 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  has  been 
happily  secured;  and,  by  his  frank  and  judicious 
compliance  with  the  obligations  imposed  upon  a 
sovereign  by  the  free  constitutions  both  of  Sweden 
and  of  Norway,  he  earned  the  unbounded  venera¬ 
tion  of  those  nations.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
annals  of  Sweden  in  the  preceding  half  century, 
we  are  confounded  by  the  perpetual  revolutions 
which  agitated  the  state  and  menaced  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  its  Kings.  But  since  the  accession  of 
Charles  John  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  although 
the  whole  of  Europe  has  at  various  times  been 
shaken  by  important  changes  in  the  internal  con¬ 
stitutions  of  its  states,  Sweden  has  continued  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

It  was  on  liis  birthday  in  the  year  1840,  after  a 
reign  of  nearly  30  years,  that  Charles  John  XIV. 
took  occasion,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  to 
survey  with  parental  satisfaction  the  condition  of 
his  dominions.  The  population  of  the  kingdom 
was  so  much  increased,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  alone  are  now  equal  in  number  to  those 
of  Sweden  and  Finland  before  the  latter  province 
was  torn  fmm  the  former.  The  commerce  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  have  been 
doubled,  agriculture  improved,  instruction  dif¬ 
fused,  the  finances  raised  from  a  state  of  great 
embarrassment  to  complete  prosperity,  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  almost  paid  ort’,  a  civil  and  a  penal 
code  proposed  for  promulgation,  the  great  canals 
which  unite  the  ocean  with  the  Baltic  have  been 
completed,  and  lastly,  the  secular  hostility  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  nations  has  given  way 
to  mutual  confidence,  cemented  by  kindred  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  enlightened  government  of  the 
same  sceptre. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  the  late  sovereign  to  the 
respectful  and  grateful  recollections  of  his  people. 
Of  all  the  princes  of  his  time,  he  sought  most 
steadily  and  effectually  to  concentrate  the  whole 
energy  of  his  government  on  the  internal  duties 
which  it  had  to  perform.  He  found  Sweden  ex¬ 
hausted  by  centuries  of  foreign  war,  which  were 
followed  by  endless  reverses  abroad  and  convul¬ 
sions  at  home ;  he  has  left  her  at  the  head  of  the 
secondary  powers  of  Europe,  and  well  prepared 
to  uphold  her  interests  and  her  dignity  in  those 
important  questions  which  the  course  of  events 
may,  at  no  distant  period,  open  for  discussion  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

A  very  interesting  memoir  of  Bernadotte  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  “  The  Court  and 
Camp  of  Napoleon,”  but  it  is  too  long  and  too 
well  known  to  be  transferred  to  our  columns  on 
this  occasion.  j 

Bernadotte  married  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  I 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  His  son  and  heir  has  assumed 
the  royal  authority,  under  the  style  of  Oscar  the 
Second,  and  announced  his  intention  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  late  father.  The  Prince  of 
Vasa,  the  heir  of  the 'old  dynasty,  has  written 
from  Darmstadt  to  all  the  great  powers,  to  say 
that,  “  in  the  present  position  of  anairs,  he  should 
certainly  abstain  from  all  demonstration ;  but  that 


he  did  not  intend,  on  that  account,  to  forego  his 
own  claim,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family,  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.” — Gent's  Mag. 

The  long-expected  death  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleine  took  place  at  Goritz  on  the  3d  instant, 
after  months  of  suffering.  The  Duchess  and  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  were  with  the  expiring  exile.  It  is 
stated  that  the  French  Court  have  gone  into 
mourning. 
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Annuaire  dcs  Voyages  et  de  la  Gcographie  pour 

I'annce  1844,  par  une  reunion  de  gtographes  et 

de  voyngeurs^  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Frederic 

Lacroix.  Paris.  1844. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  promised  series  of  little 
works  to  be  published  annually,  and  which  are 
to  comprise  a  popular  survey  of  w  hatever,  worthy 
of  note,  shall  have  been  done  in  each  year  towards 
extending  and  enriching  the  field  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  design  is  excellent,  and  the 
execution  of  this  first  part  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
creditable.  As  a  specimen  of  cheap  literature  it 
is  a  marvel,  even  as  considered  with  reference  to 
the  average  rate  of  price  for  French  publications. 
The  body  of  the  w'ork  opens  with  a  ‘  Resume  des 
Voyages  de  I’Annte,’  occupying  fifty  pages.  Next 
we  have  fourteen  articles  (170  pages),  either  ori¬ 
ginal  essays,  or  extracts  from  books  of  travels  not 
yet  published,  some  of  which  are  highly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
reviews  of  recent  works,  of  which  twenty-seven 
are  noticed,  and  with  useful  tabular  matter,  lists 
of  books,  &c.  The  following  statement,  put  forth 
on  the  authority  of  31.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  is 
startlingly  at  variance  with  opinions  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived.  That  traveller  spent  five  years  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  His  work  has  recently  begun  to  be 
published  in  parts  ;  we  purpose  giving  our  readers 
some  account  of  it  when  it  shall  have  reached  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  publication. 

“31.  Hommaire  has  ascertained  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  level  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Caspian,  is  18.304  millimetres  (7.3  English  inches) 
not  108  metres  (354  English  feet)  as  asserted  by 
Parrot  and  Engelhart  in  1812,  nor  25  mitres  (82 
English  feet)  as  declared  in  1839  by  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  He 
proves  that  this  difference  of  level  is  not  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  depression  in  the  land,  as  some 
geologists  suppose,  but  results  simply  from  the 
diminution  of  the  waters  in  the  Caspian.  This 
diminution  he  traces  partly  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  seas,  and  partly  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  waters  of  the  Oural,  the  Volga,  and  the  Emba, 
since  the  Oural  mountains  have  been  denuded  of 
their  forests,  and  the  regions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
Every  thing  combines  to  prove  that  the  Caspian 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  in  a 
line  passing  through  the  basins  of  the  3Ianitch 
and  the  Kouma;  and  this  junction  would  be  re¬ 
newed  were  the  Bosphorus  suddenly  blocked  up, 
as  is  found  by  an  easy  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea, 
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and  of  the  quantity  of  surplus  water  that  flows 
from  it  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  numerous 
.salt  lakes  covering  considerable  spaces  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  southern  Russia,  prove  that  the  Caspian 
was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  waters  of  that  sea,  that  left  behind  those 
remarkable  hollows  from  which  the  Russians  ex¬ 
tract  vast  quantities  of  salt.” — Foreign  Quarterly. 

Houthcy's  Poetical  fVorkSy  complete  in  one  Volume. 

pp.  800.  Double  columns.  Longmans. 

Like  the  late  popular  edition  of  Moore,  the 
publishers  have  here  collected  the  poetical  treas¬ 
ures  of  Southey  into  a  single  volume,  together 
with  the  separate  explanatory  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  prefaces  to  former  editions.  These  present 
much  for  the  critic  to  reflect  upon,  and  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  worthy  of  attention  for  the  author’s  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  himself,  and  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  composition  of  so  many  immortal  writings. 
For  Southey  is  one  of  the  immortals;  and  when 
we  view  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  contained  within  this  volume,  we  feel  that 
we  are  within  the  shrine  of  a  genius  of  original 
character,  great  attainments,  and  extraordinary 
powers.  To  say  more  now  would  be  superfluous. 
The  public  has  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  being 
enabled  to  possess  such  a  monument  of  literary 
devotedness  and  magnifleent  talent.  It  is  a  library 
in  itself. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Rebellion  in  the  Cerennes.  An  Historical 

Novel,  in  two  volumes.  By  Ludwig  Tieck. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Madame  Bu¬ 
rette.  Nutt. 

Tieck  is  becoming  better  known  and  better 
liked  in  England  every  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  his  historical  stories  exceedingly  well  trans¬ 
lated. 

The  rebellion  of  which  it  embodies  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature  w'as  one  of  that  long  succession  of  in¬ 
surrections  in  w'hich  the  small  Protestant  sects, 
such  as  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  vindicated 
themselves  to  the  death  against  the  crusades  and 
oppressions  of  the  papal  power.  The  characters 
in  this  narrative  are  nearly  all  historical,  and 
Tieck  exhibits  considerable  art  in  the  way  in 
which  he  blends  his  facts,  and  the  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents  he  interweaves  with  them,  so  as  to  produce 
a  romance  no  less  picturesque  than  true. 

These  rebellions  and  struggles  for  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  are  favorite  topics  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  but  none  of  them  exceed  in  interest 
the  bold  circumstances  attending  the  movement 
headed  by  Roland,  the  hero  of  Tieck’s  plot.  To 
the  English  reader  these  stories  ought  to  be  no 
less  attractive.  England  is  the  champion  of  the 
protestant  world.  The  dispersed  and  hunted  pro- 
testants  of  all  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  look  to  England,  with  much  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  as  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church  look  to 
Constantinople — short  of  the  historical  tradition 
which  consecrates  it  as  the  metropolis  of  their 
religion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  commend 
Madame  Burette's  labor  to  every  body  who  takes 
an  interest  in  such  topics. — Court  Journal. 
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In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  in  interpreting  a  contract,  it  was  decided  that  the 
list  and  title  of  the  Eclectic  Museum  must  be  sold,  without  the  good  will,  however,  and 
with  the  understanding,  that  either  party  might  proceed  to  publish  a  similar  work.  These 
were  accordingly  sold  and  bought  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr  Agnew,  who  both  edited  the 
Museum  last  year,  and  had  all  the  pecuniary  responsibility.  We  are  thus  bound  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  old  title  :  but  we  have  chosen  one  which  we  think  preferable. 

Professor  Agnew  will  edit  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  his  editorship  having  given  the 
Eclectic  Museum  its  present  very  high  reputation,  we  feel  great  confidence  that  a  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  subscribers  to  the  E.  M.  will  choose  to  take  the  Eclectic 
Magazine. 

Prof.  Agnew  has  sustained  the  Museum,  by  his  enterprise,  amid  many  difficulties;  and 
now  that  the  times  are  better,  a  discriminating  public,  valuing  what  is  truly  valuable, 
will  doubtless  support  the  present  undertaking. 

Persons  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  select  any  other  Periodical,  but  in  this  one  they 
have  an  assurance  of  efficient  editorship  and  of  a  good  work,  one  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  good  judges,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sartain  will  furnish  the  embellishments  in  his  unrivalled  style.  We  begin  the 
year  with  a  portrait  of  Macaulay,  presuming  that  all  our  readers,  who  so  much  admire  his 
articles,  will  be  glad  to  see  his  face. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  we  issue  in  new  type^  and  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  work 
is  not  nominally,  but  really  cheap. 

LEAVITT,  TROW  &  CO. 

194  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  All  the  property  of  the  last  year,  debts,  back  Nos.,  etc.,  belong  to  J.  H.  Agnew. 
Subscriptions  due  on  the  Eclectic  Museum  can  be  sent  to  his  address,  194  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  • 

The  back  Nos.  of  1843  can  be  had  by  those  who  wish  the  E.  M.  from  the ' 
beginning. 

Please  pay  early,  and  through  a  Postmaster,  without  expense  to  any  one, 
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UEA1>,  READ,  READ! 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  in  interpreting  a  contract,  it  was  decided  tliat  ilic 
list  and  title  of  tlie  Eclectic  Museum  must  be  sold,  without  the  good  will,  however,  and 
with  the  understanding,  that  either  party  might  proceed  to  publish  a  similar  work.  These 
were  accordingly  sold  and  bought  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Agnew,  who  both  edited  tlie 
Museum  last  year,  and  had  all  the  pecuniary  responsibility.  We  are  thus  bound  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  old  title  ;  but  we  have  chosen  one  which  we  think  preferable. 

Professor  Agnew  will  edit  the  Eclectic  Magazine;  and  his  editorship  having  given  the 
Eclectic  Museum  its  present  very  high  reputation,  we  feel  great  confidence  that  a  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  subscribers  to  the  E.  M.  will  choose  to  take  the  Eclectic 
Magazine. 

Prof.  Agnew  has  sustained  the  Museum,  by  his  enterprise,  amid  many  difficulties ;  and 
now  that  the  times  are  better,  a  discriminating  public,  valuing  what  is  truly  valuable, 
will  doubtless  support  the  present  undertaking. 

Persons  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  select  any  other  Periodical,  but  in  this  one  they 
have  an  assurance  of  efficient  editorship  and  of  a  good  work,  one  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  good  judges,  ih^  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sartain  w’ill  furnish  the  embellishments  in  his  unrivalled  style.  We  begin  the 
year  with  a  portrait  of  Macaulay,  presuming  that  all  our  readers,  wlio  so  much  admire  his 
articles,  will  be  glad  to  see  his  fare. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  w'e  issue  in  new  type^  and  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  w’ork 
is  not  nominally,  but  really  cheap. 

LEAVITT,  TROW  CO., 

101  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

N.  B.  All  the  property  of  the  last  year,  debts,  back  Nos.,  etc.,  belong  to  J.  II.  Agnew. 
Subscriptions  due  on  the  Eclectic  Museum  can  be  sent  to  his  address,  194  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 

The  back  Nos.  of  184*1  can  be  had  by  those  who  wish  the  E.  M.  from  the 
beginninor. 

0^  riease  pay  early,  and  through  a  Postmaster,  icithotit  expense  to  any  one. 

L.,  T.  &L  Co. 

John  F.  Trow  &  Co.,  Printers. 


Subscribers  icill  facilitate  our  operations  by  paying  as  speedily 
as  ptossible. 

teW"  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  frank  letters  containing  remit¬ 
tances;  and  we  hope  our  subscribers  will  embrace  this  and  all  other 
opportunities  of  making  payment,  so  that  vve  may  know  upon  which  of 
them  we  may  count  as  friends  of  the  work. 
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